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GREEK SCIENCE AND MECHANISM 


I. ARISTOTLE ON NATURE AND CHANCE 


THE contents of Arist. Phys. B 4-9 are usually supposed to be (a) an explanation of 
chance, (6) a debate between teleology and mechanism. But there are reasons for 
believing that the book contains neither. 

(i) How can réyn be interchanged with avdyxn, as is the case in chapter 8, if dvayxn 
means the necessity of mechanical cause and effect?! Nineteenth-century criticism 
answered: chance events are as predetermined as any others by the universal causal 
nexus, but we attribute them to ‘chance’ when we are ignorant of their causes. This 
answer involves difficulties which will be discussed below. But two immediate objec- 
tions may be urged. First, if to say ‘chance’ is merely to confess ignorance, what could 
have been simpler than for Aristotle to say so? Secondly, the chief weapon which A. 
finds, both here and elsewhere, to use against the ¢vovxoi is that natural physical inter- 
actions could not, unguided, produce the orderly world. Yet it is precisely the orderli- 
ness of nature which the modern mechanist invokes in his own defence. A., then, if he 
thought of natural processes as disorderly, can neither have included mechanism in 
his own system nor have believed that the system which he attacked was mechanistic. 

(ii) What is A’s explanation of bad luck? It does not appear in this passage, apart 
from a casual reference to dvorvyia. To say that an unlucky event is one which might 
have been intended by an enemy is lame enough when applied to human affairs: but 
it cannot be applied at all to mischances in nature, ra dyaprnyara rot Evend Tov. 

(iii) To define good luck as an incidental concomitant of purposeful activity is not 
to explain how it comes about. The discussion of chance which we vainly look for 
should have treated of all phenomena which cannot be explained teleologically: good 
luck and spontaneous generation, bad luck and monstrous births, and all irrelevant 
accidents such as the occurrence of an eclipse while one is out for a walk, or the fact 
that a man’s eyes should be grey rather than blue. What determines these things ? 

In human affairs the problem is not pressing. We see a multitude of free purpose- 
ful agents, and can understand that their activities must interfere with each other 
and produce coincidences. But in nature the situation is different. There is only one 
purposeful agent—the force of dvois, whatever that may be. Zeller therefore rightly 
saw that A. allows chance to be a ‘Stérung der Zwecktatigkeit’, though Z.’s attempt 
to explain how it works was unsuccessful. Torstrik, on the other hand, rightly dis- 
liking Z.’s conclusions, tried to explain chance away on the basis of Phys. B 4-6, 
missing the point of the whole passage 4-9. For the point is not to explain chance but 
to defend teleology. A. wishes to admit that some phenomena are due, not to purpose, 
but to chance and necessity. Unfortunately, some unpurposed phenomena look as 
though they might have been purposed. And from this his opponents may, and 
indeed did, conclude that all phenomena are of that nature, and that what looks like 
purposeful activity in the world is nothing but the unavoidable result of the inter- 
acting of natural stuffs. The subject of the discussion is therefore not chance but 
good luck: is the evolution of the world due simply to good luck, or is it not? 

1 This transposition, which occurs also at p. 67f. See, too, Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, 
An. Post. 94°27 f., is discussed by Zeller, Ph. d. pp. 166-77. I welcome this opportunity of 
Gr.4, p. 333; Heidel, The Necessary and the acknowledging my great indebtedness to the 
Contingent in the Arist. System, 1896, pp. 27-33; help and criticism of Prof. Cornford and of 
Eucken, Die Methode d. arist. Forschung, 1872, Mr. W. K. C. Guthrie. 
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But in evolving his conclusion that luck always presupposes purpose, A. uses a 
definition which does in fact apply to all chance phenomena (as he was no doubt 
aware), though he does not explain it here. The proper source for the explanation is 
the biological works, for in them he is discussing the sphere in which ¢vots is most 
disturbed by chance. In those works, all events which are not due to Physis are said 
to be due to the natural interactions of the materials which Physis uses. These 
interactions are called ‘the necessary nature’, and the events which are due to them 
come about é€ avdyxns. It is this Ananke then, 76 dvayxaiov ro &v Tots dvatKois 
Aeydpuevov, which requires explanation if chance is to be explained. 


The evidence; and current explanations of tt. 


The Ananke which is invoked as a part-cause of physical phenomena is not, for 
our purposes, adequately explained by A. He tells us what it is not rather than 
what it is.' It is not the Ananke which governs the unalterable uniformities— 
whether the truth of axiom, of mathematics and of apodeixis, or the unvarying motions 
of heavenly bodies: this is the Ananke of 7a aidva, things which can never be otherwise, 
and it is called ‘simple’ necessity. But all sublunary phenomena are governed by 
“hypothetical necessity’, which has nothing in common with simple necessity 
except the sense of 70 px) evddyeoOar ddAAws Exew. By ‘hypothetically necessary’ A. 
means ‘necessary as a sine qua non’: on the hypothesis that a man is to be created, 
blood and bones are necessary. The emphasis is on ‘hypothetical’. Blood and bones 
by themselves cannot produce a man. Only the creative force of Physis can do that. 
But Physis must use materials in order to create. It follows that Physis is limited 
by the possibilities in the materials and can only produce from them what their 
interactions are capable of. On the other hand, the interactions are not of a nature 
to produce an end-like result unless Physis guides them. When Empedocles ascribed 
all phenomena to Ananke, he meant that physical properties operate automatically 
in a compulsion a tergo. A. denies that there is any necessity by which one event 
compels the next to happen.’ Since natural types are fixed, Physis tends always to 
use the same sequences of means to arrive at the same ends. But those sequences are 
still only ‘necessary ’ in the sense that they cannot be otherwise if the ends are to be 
achieved. If the guidance of Physis were withdrawn, the sequences would fail to take 
place. Ananke does not govern sequences: there is no transeunt causality inherent 
in the material. All physiological explanations must therefore be given in a double 
form. The purpose of Physis is so-and-so, the interactions which Physis uses are 
such-and-such: €vexd tov pév .. . €€ avdyxns 5€.... Ananke is a general name for the 
workings of the material when they are distinguished from the purposeful movements 
initiated by Physis. 


Nobody has doubted that this is A.’s central doctrine. But it leaves so much to 
be explained that some have doubted whether it is his only doctrine, and whether 
hypothetical necessity is as all-embracing in nature as he says it is.. The trouble has 
arisen because A., beyond calling the workings of the material hypothetically neces- 
sary, has not explained how they work, whether according to rules, and if so what rules. 
We should like to ask him what would happen if the control of Physis were absent. 


t Principal passages: Met. 4 5; Phys. B 3 P.A. 640%4 émel yap rodvie eoriv 4 byiaa 7 
8-9; An. Post. B11; Gen. Corr.B11; Part. An. 6 dvOpwmos, avdyxn 768° elvar } yevéoOa, GAr’ ovK 
A 1; Gen. An. 77827 f., 7893 f. émei 70d’ €ativ H yéyovev, exeivo €& avayxns éortiv 

2 P.A. 63921 +6 8 €f dvdynns ... trdpye ré 4 Eora. Further elaborated at G.A. 734225; 
pev dmrds trois didlos, 7d 8 €f SroOecews Kal trois Gen. Corr. 33715. 
év yevéon. maow. 
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What would Ananke produce if left to itself? It is at this point that the critic must 
begin to theorize. But there are only random indications for him to go on. 

(1) The conclusion soon seems inevitable that physical Ananke covers more pheno- 
mena than can be called hypothetically necessary. A.’s denial that Ananke may 
govern sequences provoked Philoponus to reply that there are necessary sequences 
in nature which bear no relation ‘to purpose (Im Gen. Corr. 337522, 308.12 f.). Over- 
eating, he pointed out, is necessarily followed by indigestion, a blow by a bruise, and 
the pouring of water on the ground by mud. But the industrious Philoponus had been 
anticipated by A. himself. ‘One may not look for purpose in all things,’ he had said, 
‘but some things being for a purpose, many other things come about of necessity 
because of them.’? Such things are the wepurrawpara which play a large part in his 
biology and yet are expressly referred to Ananke and not to purpose. They are the 
unavoidable result of certain physical interactions. Complementary to the above is 
the statement that ‘when an dpy7 is moved it is necessary that many of the things 
which follow it should be moved too’ ;? and an example of this may be sought in 
the changes of temperature which ‘of necessity follow’ mental activity. A thing 
which is hypothetically necessary is necessitated by purpose. But, as appears from 
the foregoing examples, the ‘necessary nature’ which Physis uses is clearly not only 
necessitated but also necessitant. And in the double explanations the necessary cause 
is most often of the form ‘A in contact with B must produce C’.* How is this evidence 
to be reconciled with the doctrine that Ananke does not govern sequences? 

(2) Occasionally A. distinguishes another sense of Ananke, by which it governs 
the elementary properties: 7 5’ dvdyxn oré pév onpaiver ort ei exeivo Eotat TO Od Evexa, 
Tatra avayKn €oriv exew, dre 5 Ott EoTw ovTws Exovta Kai mepuKdTa. TO Oepyov yap 
avayKaiov e€:évar x.7.A.5 In an unusually expansive passage he explains that the eye 
illustrates both sorts of necessity: the possession of an eye is necessary, for sight is 
part of the definition of an animal; but the colour of the eye is necessitated differently, 
namely by the natural interactions of physical properties.® 

(3) A third example of Ananke as necessitant is to be found in yet another distinc- 
tion which A. draws. The Ananke which operates xara dvow is to be distinguished 
from that which is rapa dvow, mapa thy dpyyv, Biavov (An. Post. 94° fin.). For instance, 
a stone falls of necessity according to its nature, but can also be made to travel 
upwards of necessity contrary to its natural impulse. On a principle of reciprocal 
compulsion must depend the very first mingling of the elements: if they were not 
compelled, they would separate out of compounds. The principle is also used generally 
in the biology,” and strongly resembles a transeunt mechanical causality. 

(4) Spontaneous generation might appear to exemplify the working of physical 
properties without the direction of Physis. A.’s doctrine is, in part, that certain 
creative processes (leading to a réAos), which ordinarily require a purposeful act to 


t P.A. 677°17 od pi Set {nreiv wdvra Evexna made of phenomena which are stated to be not 
rivos, GAAa Tivav Gvrwy ToovTrwy Erepa €£ avdyKns €vexd Tou? 
oupBaiver 8a raira modAd. 5S P.A. 642932. Cf. G.A. 743? fin. xpfra 8 

2 G.A. 766%29 dpyis 5é xuwnBeions modAa avdynn daydorépas [heat and cold] 4 das Exover Sivayey 
peicracba trav axoAovOovvrwv. €£ avadyxns wore TO pwev Todi TO Sé Todi TroLeEiv. 

3 de Motu An. 8 init. €€ dvdynns 8 dxodovbet 6 G.A. 778516 édOaducv pev yap é€ avdyxns 
Th vojoea Kai rH davracia avrav Oepudrns Kai Efe (rolovde yap Caov tmdxerat dv), Troudvde dé 
puis. ddOaruov €& dvayxns pév, od Troradrns 8’ avayxns, 

4 e.g. G.A. 74353 ri ev odpxa pada rH ev GAN’ GAAov tpdmov, Ste Torovdi 7 Tovovdi movety 
é£ dvdyxns movovvrwy [sc. heat and cold] rovavrny, mépuxe xai macxev. 
ri 5 Evexd twos. Cf. 73928, 74324, 755224, 777426, 7 eg. P.A. 663531 mepirrwparixny dmepBodrjv 
789%12. One might also observe that there is no .. . péovoay é& dvdyKns eis tov dvw rémov. Its 
real difference in meaning between évexd rov and natural direction, since it consists mostly of 
€f trofécews avayxaios. What then is to be ~yeddes, is presumably downwards. 
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set them in motion, can be started by the same act accidentally performed. For 
instance, bodily warmth may be the beginning of a process whose end is health, and 
this warmth may be induced either purposely by a physician or accidentally by 
rubbing. Some creatures are regularly generated by accident: the action of climatic 
warmth upon mud is sufficient to start the process which in other creatures depends 
on Bepyorns yuyixy (Hist. An. v. 539°18 f.; vi. 15-16; Gen. An. ill. 10-11). But here 
again it is left unexplained what is the nature of a process which can be set in motion 
by accident. Is it the work of Ananke? 

(5) As spontaneous generation is an example of good luck in nature, so are sports 
an example of bad. Tépara occur when ‘form fails to conquer matter’ (Gen. An. iv. 
3-4). If the sperm is deficient in quantity or in power it is unable to control the dAy 
and its own ‘movements’ go wrong. An excess or defect of vAy will result in an 
over-development or withering of the foetus in one way or another. Here the relevant 
fact is that the material can overcome the formative force. 

(6) Matter is made responsible for most irregularities. The reason is variously 
expressed as the dopioria rijs vAns, or its dvwyadia, or the distance of sublunary events 
from their source of regularity in the revolution of the sun (Gen. Corr. ii. 10). An 
interesting sentence at G.A. 778*4 attributes the other irregularities to the arising of 
many dpyai which hinder Physis: by which may be meant either that some move- 
ments begun by Physis interfere with others, or that movements undesigned by Physis 
arise in the material. The sentence, which reads like a considered opinion, runs: 
BovAerat péev obv 7 pvats Tots tovTwy [SC. dotpwv] dpiOuots apiOpetv Tas yevéoets Kai Tas 
redevtds, odK axpiBot S5é dud te THY Tis VAns aopioriav Kai bia To yiveoBar TroAAds apyas 
at Tas yevécets Tas Kata dvow Kati tas POopas eumodilovaat troAAdKis aitiat THY rapa 
dvow cupmimrovrwr eioiv. 

(7) Room must be made for A.’s declared belief in contingency.? Whatever is to 
be made of de Int. 9, it is clear that the argument’s object is to defend the belief that 
future events are not yet determined. They are undetermined in the same way as 
all things which are in a state of potentiality: that is, as all vAn is undetermined.? 
Have we here any connexion with the dopioria rijs dAns mentioned above? 

(8) Lastly there is A.’s unceasing criticism of the ¢voixoi. He attacks them with 
the very weapon with which they would now defend themselves: if everything is due 
to automatic interactions in nature, how is it that phenomena are so orderly? Fire, 
he says, will go on burning so long as anything inflammable is offered : limit and order 
can only be due to soul (here referring to yuvy7 Openrixyj).3 The dvorxoi refer every- 
thing to Ananke: but this is manifestly untenable, for Ananke and chance could 
never produce an orderly world. : 


These are the chief indications from which an account of chance and necessity 
must be put together. They have suggested a number of explanations, none of which 
can be called likely. According to the theory most frequently repeated, matter pos- 
sesses a power of Resistance.* Physis attempts to inform the material ; but the material 
works according to laws of its own, and resists information whenever the process 
does not coincide with the working of those laws. Only in so far as Physis can make 
use of matter’s necessary interactions are purposeful creations the result. Moreover, 


? Principal passages: de Int.9; An. Pr.i. 133; dmecpov, ws av § 76 xavordv, trav 5é dvce cumora- 
Met. E 2-3 (K 8); Phys. B 4-6; Gen. Corr. Bio. pévwv mdvrwv éori wépas Kai Adyos peyéBovs re 

2 An. Pr. 32>10 76 dépiorov, 6 kal obrws Kai ph Kal avfjoews* radra 5é yYuyis, GAd’ od mupds, Kal 
ovrws Suvardv. Met. I 1007528 76 yap Suvdpe dv Adyou paGdAov F TAns. 
Kal 7) évreAexeia 76 adprorév éorw. Cf. Met. Z 4 e.g. Baeumker, Problem der Materie, p. 
103927. 267 f.; Zeller, op. cit., pp. 329 f., 427 f. 

3 de An. 416°15 4 pév yap rod mupds avénais eis 
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the interactions which Physis selects as productive of a desirable consequence may 
include other necessary consequences which are a hindrance to Physis. According 
to this theory a clear dualism is drawn between the purposeful activity of Physis 
and the mechanical cause-and-effect in the material, and the debate with Empedocles 
is just that debate between teleology and simple mechanism which flourished in 
the nineteenth century. The holders of this view must take their stand upon that 
theory of primary and secondary matter which, though not to be found in A.’s 
writings, has been laboured by his commentators ever since. For primary matter 
possesses no properties. It must, therefore, be the elementary properties (of which 
does not A. say that they act and suffer according to necessity?) which constitute the 
mechanically working material, the secondary matter, the partner and opponent 
of Physis. The difficulties in this explanation hardly need pointing out. In the first 
place, all natural laws and properties are due to Physis. It is illegitimate to draw a 
line between one group of purposeful activities (for the elementary properties can be 
nothing less) and another, and say that the one works mechanically and the other 
teleologically. Secondly, even supposing that that were the case, how could Physis 
be said to control or even to use interactions which were anyhow inevitable? The 
teleological explanation would be an illusion, for mechanism and teleology are mutu- 
ally exclusive. Thirdly, A. repeatedly insists that Ananke does not govern sequences. 
Yet what is mechanical cause-and-effect but a nexus of sequences in which the earlier 
event compels the later to happen? It is certain that Ananke cannot govern any such 
nexus, and the evidence which seems to point that way must mean something else. 

An alternative theory, while maintaining that Ananke means the necessary 
working of natural laws in cause-and-effect, allows that these laws are instituted by 
Physis. The double explanation in physiology therefore shows both sides of a single 
process : the aim of Physis and the method employed. Having established the methods, 
Physis is limited by what they can do. And since many processes are going on simul- 
taneously in a confined space, there is bound to be reciprocal interference between 
them. In this way it is sought to explain chance, while preserving the ‘ hypothetical’ 
sense of Ananke. But this explanation does not allow for A.’s doctrine that there are 
fresh starts of motion in nature.’ If these laws of Physis are unvarying and all- 
embracing, there is no room for intervention by Physis: for that must mean that the 
laws in which Physis is immanent can sometimes act unlawfully. 

Both these views represent chance as a purely subjective idea. But this cannot 
be reconciled with de Int. 9. There it is affirmed, not that it is impossible to know 
whether a statement concerning future events is true or false, but that no such state- 
ment ts true (or false). To say that ‘A will either happen or not’, is correct; but to 
say that the statement ‘A will happen’ is now either true or false, is incorrect. Now 
a true statement is one which corresponds to objective reality (Met. @ 10 and E 4). 
Hence neither alternative is yet determined in reality. A. is arguing the same thing 
when he insists that there can be no demonstration of inessential ovpPeBnxdra: the 
reason is that their causes are undetermined.* Therefore no general laws can be framed 
about their behaviour, no middle term can be properly provided for a syllogism about 
them, and so there can be no prediction of them. A subjective principle of uncertainty 
is hereby grounded on an objective indeterminacy of some sort. And the indeter- 
minacy is confirmed by the observed fact that nature does not provide laws but is 
only regular ‘for the most part’: Met. E 1027°8 wor’ émei od mdvra €or €€ avayKns 


1 G.A. 778°7 quoted above. Met. E 1027511 aina. 
SHAov dpa ort péxpt tivds Badila dpyifs, airy 8 3 An. Pr. 32518 émoriun 8¢ Kai ovdAAoyopds 
ovKért €is GAXo. dmodextixos Tay pev dopiorwy ovK éoTt dia 7d 
2 Met. E 1027534 76 atriov rot peév [sc. cvupBeBn- draxrov elvas 76 péaov. 
xdros| doptorov. K 1065%26 draxra xai drepa ra 
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Kai del 7 Ovra 7 yeyvopeva, GAAG 7a mAcioTa ws emi 7d TONY, dvdyKn elvar Td KaTa CUp- 
BeBnxés ov. 

Sir W. D. Ross has denied that this involves any ‘breach of necessity ’.! Both usual 
and occasional events are ‘necessitated by the totality of their conditions’ no less than 
are invariable events. It is only that in the case of the former we are ignorant of 
the concomitant conditions. Thus A is said to be followed usually by B but exception- 
ally by C or D. There may, however, be a law by which A in the presence of ~x is 
invariably followed by B, and in the presence of y or z is invariably followed by 
C or D (the presence of y or z being rare). 

But this explanation, which is probably true, does not seem to affect the question 
of a breach of necessity: It says only that every event is the result of a definable 
causal situation: and we know already from A. that ‘nothing happens without a 
cause’. But it does not say whether every causal situation is necessarily connected 
with every other. And it is not the concomitant but its cause which A. calls un- 
determined. That is, though there may well be laws of the sort which Ross formu- 
lates, yet for some reason there can be no predicting when the situation will arise in 
which any one law operates. There is no knowing whether A will be in the presence 
of x or y, because it is not yet determined in nature. The future will be determined 
eventually ; but there is no causal nexus between now and then. 

Maier took dopioria ris tAns to mean absolute indeterminacy.? That is: although 
Physis attempts to create uniform properties, the substrate in which they are im- 
planted is essentially so irrational that there is no certainty whether a given form 
will be actualized in it or not. It follows that the same cause in the same conditions 
may produce different effects. Hence, though the laws of Physis work with an approxi- 
mate uniformity, chance effects obey no law. Maier’s exposition accounts for all the 
evidence, but his conclusion must be rejected as unaristotelian in character. Moreover, 
the idea that a given cause may produce one effect to-day and another to-morrow 
must have seemed to A. to infringe the law of contradiction. 


Dicis and cupPeBynkora. 

Maier’s theory of absolute indeterminacy is the opposite extreme to the theory 
of subjective uncertainty. The truth, however, lies between the two. *Aopioria 
means here ‘the state of not having been determined ’.’ A. is saying, then: regularity 
is impossible in sublunary phenomena, because the potentialities in the materials 
are not already actualized. To modern readers this seems a considerable aposiopesis. 
We know that while a potentiality is not actualized, either of two given opposites 
may come to be. But we do not know what prevents Physis from producing the 
intended form in given conditions. Yet it is significant that the explanation should 
have been enough for Aristotle. 

Two observations can be made about the phenomena which A. ascribes solely 
to Ananke. First, they are always accidental attributes, ovpBeByxdra. In the case 
of the eye, all its essential attributes are due to Physis and Ananke together, but its 
colour is due to Ananke alone (loc. cit. and 77928). Hair, again, is created by Physis 
for protective purposes, but its thickness is determined solely by Ananke (P.A. 65853 ; 
G.A. 782420 f.). Secondly, these products are always subsequent to the products of 
Physis. In discussing réyn A. had insisted on its being a derivative, dependent 


t In Arist. Phys. 196>10-17. A similar point thing similar. Other theories, such as that of 
of view is differently expressed by W. Ogle, Grote’s that chance is ‘an independent agency 
Aristotle on the Parts of Animals, 1882, Introd., inseparably accompanying Nature’, do not 
pp. iv—viii and note 4 to P.A. ii. 1. perhaps call for discussion. 

2 Syllogistik d. Arist. ii. 2, pp. 206-8. Rivaud, 3 Cf. Met. A 989518 ribeynev 76 ddpiorov mpiv 
Probléme du Devenir, §§ 297 ff., suggests some- dpiofjvat. 
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thing, as is implied in the phrase xara cupBeByxds. And it is to be noticed that in 
admitting the purposelessness of certain phenomena he implied the same secondari- 
ness of Ananke: ‘some things being for a purpose, many other things come about 
of necessity because of them’. Ananke does not come into effect until after Physis 
has initiated a movement. The two points are really aspects of the same thing. 
Wherever the working of Ananke is not identical with a purposeful movement, the 
result is an accidental concomitant: a result produced not all on its own but in addi- 
tion to an end. It may be an irrelevant attribute, like the colour of the eye, or an 
extra product, like a perittoma. But as the one presupposes the existence of a sub- 
stance (the eye), so the other presupposes a purposeful movement (the concoction 
of rpod7). 

It is perhaps not fanciful to find a tacit recognition of this in A.’s choice of 
words. The products of Ananke are distinguished particularly often by the use of 
ovpPaivew OF cuprimrew and their derivatives. “Ef avdy«ns ovpBaive is the phrase at 
P.A. 677*18 (quoted above), and is applied with great frequency to physiological 
phenomena (e.g. P.A. 677°22; 679%27; 69274; 694224, 56; G.A. 782423; 789>19). At 
G.A. 778%g the things which come about contrary to Physis are called ra wapa gvow 
ovpnimrovra; the unpurposed modifications of sperm or of teeth are both ovpBaivovra 
(G.A. 724°14; 745°33); an animal’s longevity is due to the effect of the surrounding 
air and to other ovprrwpara dvoid (G.A. 77756; cf. P.A. 677429) ; if an unpurposed 
phenomenon is helpful to Physis, then it cvpBaive: zpo 6506 (G.A. 774%12). It is there- 
fore in a full sense that A. can say: €vexd Tov yap mavra trdpyxet 74 Poet, 7) OvUTTMpATa 
éorat Ta Evexa Tov (de An. 434? fin.). 

Concomitant effects are unavoidable because Physis is always creating out of 
existing materials. A particular material is chosen because it possesses the required 
properties. But it may well possess other properties too, and these cannot be dis- 
carded. For example, in order to protect flesh, Physis creates bone out of a hard 
earthy material. But that material brings other characteristics to the bone besides 
the desired rigidity: it brings whiteness, brittleness and the like, unpurposed ovp- 
BeBnxéra which may be harmful, helpful, or just irrelevant. In creating out of a 
given material Physis cannot use one of its properties without the others ‘coming 
along too’. 

But when Physis is said to ‘use’ the ‘necessary nature’, that is a metaphor. 
Taken literally, it has been made to imply a dualism between purposive force and 
given materials, which cannot be true: for all natural properties and materials act 
purposefully. Inasmuch as the elementary properties are an information of vAn, so 
must their simple movements be regarded as purposeful. They are hypothetically 
necessary in the construction of compounds. Their powers interact when combined, 
and they are combined in such a way that the resultant motion may be again useful 
in the construction of a more complex compound. But at this stage each element 
must be expected to separate out of the compound and go its own way, were it not 
that Physis caused them to mingle. Physis may therefore be in part defined as a 
tendency in substances to combine in more complex forms rather than to split up 
into simpler. By translating, we see that this tendency is the nature of substances, 
a nature which must be permanently active. 

A. sees, in the sublunary world, an unceasing progression from the simple to the 
complex. In describing this progression he uses Matter and Form as relative terms: 
flesh is the matter of a snub nose, but is itself the information of its own constituents. 
Every substance possesses Form if it possesses properties: for its properties are the 
actualization of a previous potentiality. That potentiality may be called Matter in 
relation to its actualization; but to call any substance Matter in an absolute sense 
is impossible. Met. Z 1035*7 Aexréov yap 76 eldos Kai F eldos Exes Exacrov, To 5° VAcKov 
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ovdémore Kal” airo Aexréov (cf. @ 104836). This method of analysis presupposes, 
ultimately, a bare potentiality, a Matter devoid of all properties. It must be postu- 
lated; but since nothing can be predicated of it, it cannot be thought of: 7 iAy 
ayvworos Kal’ airijv. It is postulated because the very fact of progression from simple 
to complex presupposes a dualism. If a creative force were the only factor, there could 
be direct creation of ends: but as it is, nature’s ends are complexes which must be 
built up out of simpler constituents, and this process presupposes an ultimate 
simplicity out of which the first differentiated properties are evolved. The dualism 
is inherited from the Timaeus, but has been taken to a limiting case. Where Plato 
distinguished Ananke and Nous as separate factors, each with its own properties, 
A. cannot allow that any properties are due to anything but Form: and as such they 
must be purposeful. He seems to imply this when he changes the name of the creative 
force from Craftsman (one who works with given materials) to Nature: all natural 
properties are purposeful. 

Now it is natural for the elementary properties not only to act according to their 
peculiar powers but also to combine together rather than to separate out. A compound 
substance, e.g. of the fiery and the earthy, illustrates the two opposing tendencies. 
The fire within it is partly acting according to its own impulse, but partly suffering 
a compulsion contrary to that impulse. But from the point of view of the compound, 
the whole resultant property (intermediate between those of fire and earth) is natural. 
What is zapa dvow to the fire is xara vow to the compound: the terms are as relative 
as Matter and Form. In order that complex substances shall be evolved, both the 
natural dpyai of the elements and the Bia which they suffer are equally ‘hypothetically 
necessary ’. 

But a further complication arises when a compound is to be still more highly 
differentiated. Its complex of properties must be modified by the addition of other 
properties. But these others may be housed in a compound with properties not needed 
for the end in view here. The final product will then possess irrelevant cupPeBnxéra. 
(Cf. the development of hair by the action of water upon the scalp, and the additional 
attributes which appear when the skin contains irrelevant properties: G.A. 78220 f.) 
Such by-products may be called zwapa ¢vow in a sense more nearly approaching the 
absolute, since the development has a 7éAos in view, and anything which is not instru - 
mental in the evolution of a réAos is contrary to the whole movement of nature. Yet 
even by-products are unavoidable if the desired interactions are to take place. If 
hair can only be developed out of skin, then the appearance of inessential attributes 
which come from the skin is just as necessary, if the development is to take place at 
all, as the presence of the skin itself. 

There are therefore no properties which are not purposeful, and no phenomena 
which are not directly or remotely due to Physis. All are hypothetically necessary, 
from the fia inflicted on the elements up to those unintended by-products which may 
even impede the movement of Physis. And when A. makes a distinction, as it is 
frequently useful to do, between purpose and necessity or between natural and un- 
natural, that is to be recognized as a relative, inessential, and fugitive distinction. 
For we can now say that the question ‘What would Ananke produce if left to itself?’ 
is entirely meaningless, and that must be sufficient reason why A. never asked it. 

A single creative movement produces a group of concomitant effects. Beside 
the end itself, there are the organs which must exist if the end is to exist : heart, liver, 
branches, leaves. They in turn involve other features: the spleen, for instance, for 

whose existence A. saw no reason except that it is the homologue of the liver (since 
all viscera, he believed a priori, ought to exist in pairs: P.A. 670*1). Such a feature 
is the fact that a certain octopus has only one row of suckers, not because it is benefited 
thereby but because its essential shape makes it too slim to have room for two: ov« 
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obv ws BéAtworov Exovaw, add’ ws avayKaiov Sia Tov tdiov Adyov Tis odoias (P.A. 68515). 
Thirdly, there are by-products which are later put to service in the life of the creature: 
the mepirrwpara, out of which hair and horns are developed. Fourthly, there are 
irrelevant by-products: variations in the colour of the eye or the quality of the hair. 
Lastly there are the events which hinder the creative movement: the wearing down 
of teeth, the birth of sports. All these are equally xara ovpBeBnKos avayxaia: the 
phrase is found applied with indifference to the spleen, the perittomata, and to mon- 
sters (P.A. 670%30; G.A. 767513). Natural substances being what they are, all these 
phenomena inevitably ‘come along too’ when a réAos comes to be. 

So far hypothetical necessity is directly comparable to apodeictical. The attri- 
butes of a triangle form a single complex, and it is impossible for one to be true without 
the others. A. suggests the comparison not only in Phys. B 9 but also in his regular 
use of the same phrase, €€ dvayxns ovpBaiver, to announce the conclusions of apodeixis. 
It might seem then that a scientist, given sufficient information, could predict the 
characteristics of any creature with apodeictic certainty. But that is not so. None 
can be predicted with certainty; but those which are more immediately involved 
in the essence of the creature can be predicted with greater probability than those 
which are more remotely involved. Hence A. attempts to distinguish between essential 
and individual characteristics. But he is unable to draw a definite line. Even the 
most essential only appear ‘for the most part’; and the rest could be graduated 
on an evenly descending scale of probability. Moreover, the number of attributes 
which can be demonstrated as essential depends simply on the width of the defini- 
tion. If man is defined as a contemplative wingless biped, the attributes that 
demonstrably belong to him are few; but if the definition includes his organs and 
the nature of the perittomata, then certain attributes of flesh and food are seen 
to be necessarily concomitant. A. was clearly not sure how much definitions should 
include. 

If, then, more account is taken of the materials by the definition (if there is more 
vAn in the Adyos, Phys. 200%5), more characteristics are shown to be essential. But the 
more account is taken of the materials, the more uncertain is it that the characteristics 
which are thereby demonstrable will in fact appear. Natural processes for some reason 
defy apodeixis. A. is perfectly content with this. Though he believes in fixed species, 
he says that nature cannot be accurate. The immediate effects of a creative movement 
are fairly predictable ; but at a greater distance from the dpy7 the effects become less 
and less regular (cf. Gen. Corr. B 10). The outer fringe of each group of concomitants 
must interfere with the outer fringes of other groups. But the interference is hap- 
hazard, and the results are called chance. It may be that the result is an end-like 
event: that is an example of good luck or spontaneous generation. But it seemed 
inconceivable to A. that ends could regularly be produced by chance. That would 
mean that concomitant effects behaved regularly. Expressed differently, it would 
mean that natural necessity is reversible; that if the generation of a man involves 
the appearance of flesh and blood, etc., then the appearance of flesh and blood, etc., 
must involve the generation of man. Mechanistic science would assent to this: but 
to A. it was out of the question. He could not credit natural processes with orderly 
behaviour unless they were guided by a creative impulse towards ends. An orderly 
nexus of automatic causes and effects is not contemplated by him. The nexus which 
he contemplates in his attack on Empedocles is criticized as disorderly. 

This outlook must presuppose a theory of motion quite different from ours. If 
a stone is dropped into a pond, the ripples which go out from it can never, on our 
physical hypothesis, be said to end: they must have some least effect on the outermost 
stars. This is not a view based on observation, but derives from acceptance of the 
laws of causation and the conservation of energy. But the ancient Greek saw the 
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ripples die out into stillness: while they lasted they mingled with and altered the 
other ripples; but after a time the water was smooth again. He therefore took the 
common-sense view that unless there is something to keep a moving object on the 
move, it will stop. And so when A. discusses motion, one of his problems is to explain 
how it can be transmitted at all. He has no conception of our law that a body in a 
state of motion or rest will continue in that state until some external force alters it. 
He believes that the elements possess inherent sources of motion in particular direc- 
tions ; a body moving according to its nature will accelerate until it reaches its ‘own 
place’, while a body compelled to move contrary to its impulse will gradually come 
to rest. Now the motion which is transmitted in a creative process consists partly 
of the natural dpyai which need no pushing, but largely of imposed movements which 
die out. The number of concomitant effects will depend on the distance to which 
the ripples of motion reach. That distance A. probably regarded as not only indeter- 
minable but actually undetermined. But in any case he was debarred from the idea 
that all the groups of concomitants are determinately linked with each other. If 
motions die out, so does a causal nexus. And though a certain amount of interlocking 
will occur, there is no question of concatenations being extended for ever as the effect 
of one original movement. It is therefore up to Physis to inaugurate new movements, 
and this it does unceasingly. From each new dpy7 a ripple of motion goes out into 
the material; but with every transmission it becomes less, and at some distance it 
ceases to be transmitted any more. The farther it goes, the more variable are its 
effects upon other movements; itself is losing its power of compulsion, while disturb- 
ances from other quarters may or may not meet it. Where it will peter out, or whither 
it may be diverted, are questions to which no answer exists. 

If concomitant effects are not determined by laws, it follows that the substances 
used in generation are of variable constitution : for they are frequently the by-products 
of other creative movements. It is in this sense that dAn is dvapados. A.’s explanation 
of nature’s irregularity now seems adequate: (1) while the dAy is ddpioros, it is not 
determined which influences will actually prevail over it; (2) new movements are 
always being started, and ripples from them may or may not cause interference here. 
Natural processes, therefore, are not susceptible of accurate prediction. But after an 
effect has been produced, there is always a definable cause to be found for it. Nothing 
can happen without cause, and a given cause must always produce the same effect in 
given conditions. But it is its after-effects which are undetermined in nature: between 
one causal situation and another there is no necessary connexion whatsoever. 

If we credit A. with this unspoken assumption there is no need to attribute to him 
the modern ideas connoted by ‘necessity and ‘indeterminacy’. They are an anti- 
thesis sprung from a different scientific inheritance. A.’s outlook was as much derived 
from his own inheritance. His theory of motion cannot have been peculiar to himself: 
if it had been, his criticism of his predecessors must have read very differently. It 
remains therefore to inquire what exactly the ¢vo.xoi had said on their side of the 


debate. 
D. M. BALME. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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MASKS ON THE ROMAN STAGE 


THE statement that masks were not introduced on the Roman stage until after the 
time of Terence is still repeated by editors (e.g. Menaechmi, Thoresby Jones, 1918, 
p. 19; Menaechm, Moseley and Hammond, 1933, p. 19) and has the support of Pauly- 
Wissowa (Bieber, s.v. ‘Maske’, 1930) as well as Daremberg and Saglio (Navarre, s.v. 
hisirio) ; it may, in fact, be regarded as generally accepted. Yet so long ago as 1912 
A. S. F. Gow (J.R.S. ii. 65-77) put forward strong arguments on the opposite side ; 
his article, though mentioned with respect in Bursian (1936, pp. 51 ff.) and referred 
to by Schanz-Hosius (i. 149), has not yet been satisfactorily answered, so far as I am 
aware. Gow did not claim that a final solution of this problem could be attained on 
our present evidence, but he did show that the orthodox position is open to attack. 
I hope to prove that the arguments in favour of the early use of masks are even 
stronger than he claimed. 

I will set forth the relevant passages in ancient literature, beginning with the 
most precise: 

(a) Diomedes (p. 489, Keil) (4th cent. A.D. ?): ‘antea itaque galearibus non per- 
sonis utebantur, ut qualitas coloris indicium faceret aetatis, cum essent aut 
albi aut nigri aut rufi. personis uero uti primus coepit Roscius Gallus, praeci- 
puus histrio, quod oculis peruersis [MSS. euersis, obuersis] erat nec satis 
decorus in personis nisi parasitus pronuntiabat’ (for the last clause various 
emendations have been suggested). 

Diomedes has been discussing the early history of Latin drama, but the preceding 
words do not explain itaque. 

(b) Cic. de Orat. iii. 221: ‘sed in ore sunt omnia, in eo autem ipso dominatus est 
omnis oculorum; quo melius nostri illi senes qui personatum ne Roscium 
quidem magno opere laudabant’. 

In the preceding words the importance of gesture in setting forth the orator’s 
meaning has been explained. 

(c) Donatus, de Comoedia, vi. 3: ‘personati primi egisse dicuntur comoediam 

Cincius [et] Faliscus, tragoediam Minucius [et] Prothymus.’ 

(d) Donatus, praef. Eun. i. 6: ‘acta plane ludis Megalensibus L. Postumio L. 
Cornelio aedilibus curulibus, agentibus etiam tunc personatis L. Minucio 
Prothymo L. Ambiuio Turpione.’ 

The manuscripts vary in their spelling of the name of Prothymus, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that he is the person referred to in the didascalia to the 
Adelphi: ‘egere L. Atilius Praenestinus, Minutius Prothymnus.’ 

(ec) Donatus, praef. Ad. i. 6: ‘haec sane acta est ludis scaenicis funebribus L. 
Aemili Pauli agentibus L. Ambiuio et L. (?) qui cum suis gregibus etiam tum 
personati agebant.’ 

The missing name may be supposed with equal plausibility to be either that of 
Prothymus or that of Atilius. 

(f) Festus, s.v. personata: ‘personata fabula quaedam Naeui inscribitur, quam 
putant quidam primum (actam) a personatis histrionibus. sed cum post 
multos annos comoedi et tragoedi personis uti coeperint, uerisimilius est eam 
fabulam propter inopiam comoedorum actam nouam per Atellanos qui proprie 
uocantur personati quia ius est iis non cogi in scaena ponere personam quod 
ceteris histrionibus pati necesse est.’ 

Lindsay gives the readings of F, the Farnesian codex, as quaedamne ut imscr. ; 
coeperunt ; scenam. To avoid altering coeperunt, Mueller proposed to read ‘post multos 
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annos (acta sit quam) comoedi . . . coeperunt’, an emendation which Gow thinks 
plausible, but as it would involve assuming the desired answer to the very question 
which we are discussing, and as (in my opinion) it further involves a misinterpretation 
of primum (which I will discuss below), I suggest with diffidence a less drastic expe- 
dient: between the final -¢ of coeperunt and the initial u- of uertsimilius the word ti 
(= tum) may have dropped out; cum .. . tum would then mean ‘not only . . . but 
also’. This emendation would explain the mood of coeperunt, but would not affect 
the essential meaning of the passage as usually interpreted. 

Of these passages only (a) can be regarded as a clear denial that masks were worn 
at an early period; here Diomedes says that they were introduced by Roscius, the 
contemporary of Cicero, in order to disguise his squint. That Roscius squinted we 
know from Cic. N.D. i. 28, 79. Cicero also tells us, in passage (b) above, that ‘the 
elder generation did not care much for an actor even of Roscius’ ability when he 
played in a mask’. (I am quoting Gow; a more ironical interpretation ‘even for so 
ugly an actor as Roscius’ is perhaps to be ruled out in view of the epigram in which 
Q. Catulus said that the beauty of the squinting comedian outshone the beauty of 
the Goddess of Dawn (Cic. N.D. i. 28, 79), though one might suspect irony here too). 
The only justified inference from (b) is that the elder generation had sometimes seen 
Roscius (and perhaps other actors) acting without, sometimes with a mask. There is 
less reason to think that the practice of Roscius’ great tragic contemporary, Aesopus, 
also varied (see below). That Aesopus did often wear a mask is clear from Fronto, 
Elog. v. I, 37. While it has been usual to quote Cicero as supporting Diomedes, we 
must not disregard the possibility (mentioned by Gow) that Diomedes has founded 
his statement on a misunderstanding of the two passages we have quoted from Cicero. 

There is no other evidence whatever to connect Roscius with the introduction of 
masks. Donatus, in passage (c), ascribes the innovation to Faliscus in comedy and 
Prothymus in tragedy. To try, as Ribbeck did, to reconcile (c) with (a2) by supposing 
that Roscius was the chief actor in a company the manager of which was Faliscus (or 
Prothymus) is to indulge in pure and unlikely hypothesis; leading actors appear to 
have been themselves the managers of their companies. How could the name of the 
obscure Faliscus (or Prothymus) have ousted from Donatus’ authorities that of the 
famous Roscius? To try, again, to reconcile (c) with (d) by interchanging the names of 
Prothymus and Faliscus, is also hypothesis ; fortunately our argument does not depend 
on such uncertain foundations. 

In (¢@) Donatus informs us that the first performance of the Eunuchus was given 
by Prothymus and Ambivius Turpio, who ‘even then’ were wearing masks. In (e) 
we are told that the first performance of the Adelphi was given by Ambivius and 
some one else, who ‘even then’ were, together with their companies, wearing masks. 
As it is difficult to see how two companies could have taken part in one performance, 
I will accept the usual view (which goes back to Dziatsko) that Donatus has conflated 
notices of different performances. Ambivius Turpio was certainly concerned with the 
first performances of Terence’s plays ; Prothymus may have taken part in revivals at 
a later period. It remains clear, however, that Donatus thought that his authorities 
were referring to the first performances ; and he twice expresses his surprise at finding 
that “even then’ the actors performed in masks. I interpret etiam tunc, etiam tum as 
meaning ‘even at so early a period’.' Clearly there was some evidence of a masked 





! Gow, on the authority of Hand’s Tursellinus 
(which is followed by all the dictionaries, includ- 
ing the Thesaurus), held that etiam tum, etiam 
tunc must mean ‘even at that late period’; this 
interpretation, as he points out, would imply 
surprise on the part of Donatus at finding that 


Prothymus, to whom he ascribes the introduc- 
tion of masks (c) was still wearing them when he 
produced the Eunuchus; Donatus must there- 
fore have supposed that masks were worn only 
for a few years. This is nonsense; accordingly 
Gow decided to give up any attempt to explain 
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performance of these plays; it may not have referred to the first performance, but 
Donatus thought it did, and was accordingly surprised. (To suppose, with Leo, that 
Donatus was misled by miniatures of masked actors in the manuscripts he was using 
does not explain, as Gow pointed out, why ‘only two of the plays should have been 
so decorated ’.) 

Finally there is the Festus passage (f). The chief difficulty is in Naeut; I quote 
Catharine Saunders (‘Masks on the Roman Stage’, A.J.P. xxxii, 1911—an article not 
seen, apparently, by Gow—pp. 64-5): ‘the guaedam Naevi of Mueller’s text is so far 
uncertain that Thewrewk de Ponor reads merely guaedam ne ut. . ... Gow’s view is: 
‘the correction’ (to Naevt) ‘seems practically certain, and I shall assume that it is 
right’. Since the publication of these articles Lindsay’s text of Festus has appeared 
(1913) ; perhaps his authority may be regarded as confirming the traditional reading. 
I will summarize Gow’s interpretation of the passage as a whole: 

(x1) A certain play by Naevius was called personata. Some persons held that it 

was so called because it was the first play to be acted in masks. 

(2) Festus (or his authority) demurs to this view on the ground that masks were 

not used until a later period. 

(3) We are therefore given an alternative explanation—namely, that it was so 

called because it was acted by Atellani, who were known as personatz. 

Does not (1) involve taking primum in the sense of primam? Unless we resort 
to further emendation, I feel that we must translate ‘some persons think (it was 
called personata because) its opening performance was given by masked actors’. That 
these persons went further and claimed that this was the first masked performance on 
the Roman stage does not follow, either from the Latin or from the logic of the passage. 
Even if this record of a personata fabula was the oldest record then extant, it would 
not follow that no such performances had been given at an earlier period. Fortunately, 
this consideration does not affect the main sense. 

Unless we resort to Mueller’s rather violent emendation of inserting acta sit quam 
(and I have tried to show that there is an easier method of explaining coeperunt, 
while Lindsay finds no difficulty in reading coeperint), we can quote Festus as an 
authority for the existence of a record of a masked performance as far back as the 
time of Naevius (third century B.c.). That Festus himself is puzzled by this record, 
and tries to explain it away, is strong evidence in favour of its being genuine. We 
gather, further, that Festus himself held that masks were not introduced until much 
later (though some students held a different view, and were able to cite this record 
of a masked play by Naevius). Finally, Festus confirms the view, which is supported 
by all the evidence, that from first to last the Atellani were masked. 

We have found no evidence in support of Diomedes’ attribution of the introduction 
of masks to Roscius, and three independent records of masked performances at an 
earlier time. We notice, however, that both Festus and Donatus seem to sympathize 
with Diomedes’ desire to put the introduction of masks as late as possible; hence 
Festus tries to explain away the record of a third-century masked performance, and 
Donatus twice expresses his surprise at finding records of masked performances which 
went back, as he thought (perhaps rightly), to the time of Terence. At the same time, 


the de Comoedia passage (c). Not possessing propter nimiam uini auiditatem pro Tiberio 
Hand’s Tursellinus, I was driven to looking up _ Biberius, pro Claudio Caldius, pro Nerone Mero 
the passages quoted in the dictionaries; the first uocabatur. postea princeps...’ Clearly in 
I looked at was Suet. 7ib. 42, tiro etiam tum,  castris is meant to take the reader back to the 
which the lexicographers evidently interpret as Emperor’s youth (contrasting with postea prin- 
‘a novice even at that late date’. Suetoniusis ceps), and Rolfe correctly translates ‘even at 
retailing the scandals of Tiberius’ life in Cap- _ the outset of his military career’. 

reae; he goes on ‘in castris tiro etiam tum 
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there were some people who found no difficulty in accepting the record of a masked 
performance in the third century. It looks as if the matter was the subject of some 
controversy ; perhaps the only evidence available consisted of occasional records of 
masked performances, each of which was claimed by certain students as being the 
earliest of its kind. Indeed, the statement that Prothymus had introduced masks (c) 
may well have been derived from (d). We may still have to explain 

(a) the existence of a fairly widespread reluctance to believe in the early use of 

masks ; 

(b) the specific records of certain performances as having been given in masks, with 

the possible implication that other performances were different in this respect. 
Nevertheless, the review of the external evidence makes it difficult to maintain that 
masks were unknown in the theatres of Plautus and Terence. 

We may now consider briefly the conditions under which Latin drama arose. 

That Greek drama (apart from mime) was always a masked performance is 
generally admitted. This assumption has been questioned (e.g. by Saunders, A.J.P. 
XXXli, 1911, p. 72, and Verrall, C.R. xxili. 193), but I have not seen any evidence 
brought forward to the contrary. 

That masks were usually worn on the Greek stage is beyond dispute; that this 
custom had its origin in ritual is generally agreed: once established, it had many 
practical advantages which would tend to maintain it. Exceptions must have been 
rare. We need not believe (as Gow appears to do) the story that Aristophanes himself 
acted unmasked the part of Paphlagon in the Knights, which is probably based on a 
misinterpretation of lines 230 ff.—v. Rogers. Theophrastus, Char. vi, gives as one 
of the actions of which the abandoned man, the azrovevonpeévos, is capable, that he would 
appear in a comic chorus ummasked.' Even the despised performers of the mime some- 
times appeared in masks, as may be seen on the representations of the phlyax-farces of 
Magna Graecia. Some of these illustrations show masked and unmasked figures taking 
part in a single performance (cf. Heydemann, Arch. Inst. 1886, vol. i: Ia, b, d, f, i, s, 
u, X, R, G, B, E, Z, L, 1, w, x, y, cited by Reich, p. 528); as neither religious nor 
social conventions hampered the mimes, performers could indulge in either of the 
primitive impulses which lay at the foundation of their art—(1) to display their skill 
in moulding their own features to mimic the looks of others, (2) to dress up—i.e. to 
disguise their own features. When Athenaeus (x. 452 f.) remarks that Cleon was the 
best unmasked actor among the Italic mimi, he seems to imply not only (as Reich 
points out, p. 528) that there were other unmasked mimi—as he was the best of them 
—but also that there were masked mimi as well (v. Reich, p. 257 ; Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dithyramb, etc., p. 229, note). It is generally agreed that the Atellane farces of Cam- 
pania were derived from the phlyax-plays ; and the Atellani were invariably masked. 
On this point ancient evidence is clear, nor would it be easy to imagine how such a 
stock character as the manducus, with his huge clattering jaws, could be represented 
by an unmasked actor. The passage quoted from Festus (/) is evidence that one of 
the distinguishing features of the Atellana was that its performers never appeared 
without masks, whereas all other actors might be compelled to lay aside their masks 
on the stage. Festus does not seem to realize that his explanation is inconsistent with 
itself ; how could ‘all other actors’ be compelled to lay aside their masks if in fact they 
never wore masks? To make sense of his remarks we should have to suppose that he 
is thinking confusedly of two periods: in the first only the Atellani wore masks—and 
were therefore distinguished as personati from all other actors, who never wore masks ; 
in the second the distinction was merely that other actors could on occasion be com- 
pelled to lay aside their masks, but that the Atellani were exempt from this rule, and 

* The negative is missing from the manuscripts, but it is inserted by some editors, and seems 
indispensable. 
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were therefore still distinguished by the title of personat1, though its sense was now 
different. Whether this is a correct interpretation of Festus’ view or not, it cannot be 
reconciled with the Donatus passages (d) and (e), which show that Donatus and his 
authorities used personatus of an ordinary actor when wearing a mask. 

When we compare the Festus passage (f) with Livy’s statement (vii. 2) that the 
‘young gentlemen’, the suuentus, kept to themselves the privilege of performing in 
Atellane plays, with the result that even in Livy’s own day the Atellani retained 
their rights as citizens, and when we recall the tendency of the Atellani to indulge 
in political allusions, which are almost non-existent in the plays of Plautus and 
Terence, we seem to see a possible explanation of the problem: a// actors wore masks, 
but a police regulation compelled the professionals to lay aside their masks on occasion 
in the theatre, in order to prevent persons who might be of low class from using the 
cloak of anonymity for attacks upon the government or upon leading citizens. (In 
connexion with the record of a masked play by Naevius, we recall Naevius’ attacks 
on the Metelli.) 

The origins of Roman comedy are admittedly to be sought partly in Etruria, partly 
in Campania, and partly in Greece—more particularly in Magna Graecia. From the 
Pyrrhic War onwards there must have been a growing number of Romans who had 
witnessed the performance of Greek tragedies and comedies and phlyax farces in the 
towns of Magna Graecia, and were thus familiarized with the use ci masks, although, 
no doubt, they had also seen occasional maskless performances by such persons as 
Cleon, ’IraAinav pipwv dpiotos abrompoowmos broxpirns. (Reich, p. 528, assigns Cleon to 
the beginning of the third century B.c.) From Campania came the Atellane plays, 
always performed in masks. And from Etruria came the word Persona itself (Etruscan 
dersu; cf. Walde, s.v.). Everywhere the Romans turned, they found established the 
tradition of masked performances. Even in Rome ancient custom prescribed the 
wearing of the imagines of the dead by actors at patrician funerals. 

From Tarentum came Andronicus, the founder of Roman drama. If Tarentum was 
like other Greek towns, a social gulf separated the masked actors of the respectable 
stage from the (frequently) maskless piwo.. Andronicus brought to Rome not the 
mime but tragedy and comedy. What inducement could he have had to lay aside 
the mask, which was not merely an actor’s badge of respectability, but also an 
extremely convenient aid to dramatic production? This brings us to the internal 
evidence of the Latin plays. 

One of the most popular themes of Middle and New Comedy was the ‘comedy of 
errors’ produced by exact facial resemblance between two peoples. Plays with the 
title of Aidvyo. are assigned to six dramatists ; Menander wrote a 4idvuar, Antiphanes 
an AvAnrtpis 7 Aidvpa, Poseidippus a “Opowr. The example of Shakespeare warns us 
that masks are not essential to the performance of such plays ;' but they would have 
been very useful, and their existence may have suggested to the dramatists the very 
theme of mistaken identity. A feature of such plays appears to have been that the 
doubles should sooner or later confront one another; this is, at least, true of our only 
extant examples, the Amphitruo, Bacchides, and Menaechmt. Nothing could be easier 
if masks were worn; few things more difficult, if they were not. 

The orthodox view is that Plautus wrote his plays for performance by maskless 
actors, and that the lack of masks made all doubling of parts impossible ; there had to 
be a separate actor for each character. On this point Bieber (P.W., s.v. ‘Maske’) and 
Navarre (Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Aistrio, 223) are quite definite. Now Plautus must 
have been aware that masks were worn in the Greek theatre ; he may once even have 
worn a mask himself, if we are to explain his name Maccus (Asim. I1) as a reminiscence 
of youthful performances as a ‘clown’ in the Atellanae (although Rose dismisses this 

1 The use of masks on the Elizabethan stage seems to have been confined to ogres, etc. 
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as a ‘silly story’); at any rate, he must have been acutely conscious of the handicap 
under which the lack of masks placed him, as compared with his Greek originals. It 
did not, however, deter him from employing the ‘comedy of errors’ theme in three 
out of his twenty-one extant plays. The orthodox theory goes farther still; it finds 
in both Plautus and Terence passages in which the play of expression on the (maskless) 
actors’ features is described to the audience—and must, therefore, have been visible. 
Among such passages are: 


Miles, 201-2: , ae 
’ illuc sis uide, 


quem ad modum adstitit seuero fronte curans, cogitans. 
Eun. 670: illud uide, os ut sibi distorsit carnufex! 


Phor. 210. ff: AN. obsecro, 
quid si adsimulo? satinest? GE. garris. AN. uoltum contemplamini: em 
satine sic est? GE. non. AN. quid si sic? GE. propemodum. AN. quid sic? 
GE. sat est. 


Ad. 643: erubuit: salua res est. 


On this subject the remarks of Gow (pp. 71-2) are particularly cogent: ‘The convention 
by which grotesque masks are allowed to replace the human face on the stage is... 
a convention with which we are absolutely unfamiliar. It is therefore impossible to 
decide whether references to facial expression would seem ridiculous or not.’ He adds 
numerous instances of reference to facial expression in Greek comedy and tragedy, e.g. 
Ar. Lys. 7 f.: 

tT. ouvrerapatar; pn oxvOpuzmal’, d réxvov. 

ov yap mpémei cor TofoTroLEiv Tas Odpis. 


In reply to Hoffer’s attempt to explain the reference to Aeschinus’ blush by supposing 
that the actor suddenly applies rouge to his face, Gow effectively quotes Seneca’s 
remark (E fist. xi. 7) that the one expression which arttfices scenict (Seneca may have 
been thinking of mimes) could not simulate was the blush. In support of Gow we may 
refer to Navarre’s (later) article on persona in Daremberg et Saglio, p. 415, note 20, 
where Navarre completely abandons his denial of masks for the theatre of Terence. 

References to facial expression must, in Greek drama and in Adelphi 643, have 
been directed to the imagination of the spectators; there is no need to assume a 
different explanation for the other passages which have been quoted. 

We come finally to the question ‘Are there any situations in the plays of Plautus 
and Terence which demand the use of masks?’ To this question Saunders (op. cit., 
p. 66) answers ‘No’. Her grounds for this very emphatic reply are: 

(xr) that the use of cosmetics, etc., would largely obviate the need for masks, in 
cases where, e.g. a man was playing a woman’s part, or where two actors were 
supposed to resemble each other ; 

(2) that it is unlikely that masks should have been worn by some of the actors in 
a play, if all the other actors appeared without masks. 

All dramatic performance involves a mixture of convention and realism. We have 
just been stressing the importance of convention ; but it never went so far in classical 
times as it appears to do in Chinese drama. The use of masks in the Greek theatre 
made changes of facial expression within a scene almost impossible to portray. Such 
changes had, therefore, usually to be left to the imagination of the spectators, assisted 
by (1) the actor’s gestures, (2) the spoken words. In extreme cases a mask might be 
worn with a different expression on each side! But though we must accept the con- 
vention here, it does not follow that we can disregard realism altogether. Nor, indeed, 
does the ‘orthodox’ theory seem to require us to do so. The Romans, it is claimed, 
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did not use masks; therefore doubling of roles was impossible (because, presumably, 
no use of cosmetics could prevent the spectators from recognizing the features of an 
actor, and resenting his attempt to dupe them). Are we then to assume that there 
were indeed two pairs of ‘doubles’ in Plautus’ company? The Ampjhitruo turns on the 
exact resemblance of Mercury to Sosia and of Jupiter to Amphitruo. The doubles 
confront each other (as is also the case in the Bacchides and the Menaechm1) ; doubling 
of roles would not, therefore, help us. The scene between Mercury and Sosia is the 
longest in Plautus (310 lines). Mercury has warned the spectators of the fact that 
his double is approaching, but has drawn their attention to the wings he is wearing 
under his hat ; these will help them to distinguish him from Sosia. Then Sosia appears, 
and for more than three hundred lines the audience can compare the two. The 
resemblance is stressed: point by point Sosia compares Mercury to himself (lines 
441 ff.): 

certe edepol, quom illum contemplo et formam cognosco meam, 

quem ad modum ego sum (saepe in speculum inspexi), nimi’ similest mei; 

itidem habet petasum ac uestitum: tam consimilest atque ego; 

sura, pes, statura, tonsus, oculi, nasum uel labra, 

malae, mentum, barba, collus: totus. 


Could any employment of cosmetics make such a passage plausible? Jupiter and 
Amphitruo are only to be distinguished by the fact that the god wears a gold tassel 
under his hat (144-5) ; when they meet, Blepharo is unable to tell one from the other 
(1035). Io suppose that the resemblance of these doubles is not, after all, very close, 
and that this is part of the joke, hardly does justice to the position of Alcumena, 
whose character is cast in dignified and almost tragic mould, and who appears to be 
genuinely unable to tell her real husband from the counterfeit. We should further 
consider that, in a large open-air theatre, the resemblance would have to be not only 
real, but striking; and the simplest way to achieve this result would be by the use 
of masks. 

Why are Bieber and others so confident that doubling of roles was impossible ? 
Partly because of another statement of Diomedes (quoted in this connexion by 
Navarre, s.v. histrio): ‘in Graeco dramate fere tres personae solae agunt .. . at Latini 
scriptores complures personas in fabulas introduxerunt, ut speciosiores frequentia 
faceret’ (Keil, pp. 490-1). Whatever Diomedes had in mind, his words do not apply 
to the plays of Plautus, which could nearly all be staged with a company of not more 
than five actors, with the help of an occasional ‘super’ ;? these numbers can hardly 
have exceeded what was usual in New Comedy. Presumably Diomedes was thinking 
of such spectacular performances as those described by Cicero in Fam. 7. 1 ; in any case, 
his words have no bearing whatever on the question of doubling of parts. That the part 
of the prologue, at least, could be doubled with that of one of the characters is shown 
by Poen. 126 (ibo, alius nunc fiert uolo) ; and why should the spectators have tolerated 
this and not the doubling of two roles in the play proper ? 

We may sum up this part of the argument thus: denial of masks has led to denial 
of doubling of roles, on grounds of realism. But this line of reasoning would make 
certain plays unstageable, except on the quite unwarranted supposition that there 
were real doubles in the company for which Plautus wrote (not always the same 
company, cf. Bacch. 214-15). 


1 How inconsistent the orthodox position is had no interest for Plautus and (3) the demon- 
will appear from comparing (1) the frequent _ strable fact that the Stichus, as we have it, with 
assertions of thoroughgoing Plautine alterations its eleven characters, could be performed by a 
—by contamination or the like—in the Stichus company of not more than three. 
with (2) the stock view that doubling of roles 

4599 K 
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Another point to consider is the frequency of minute personal descriptions of 
characters who are present on the stage, or will soon appear. In As. 400-1 ‘Saurea’ 
is described thus: 

macilentis malis, rufulus aliquantum, uentriosus, 
truculentis oculis, commoda statura, tristi fronte. 


Five lines later ‘Saurea’ appears, so that the audience can compare him with the 
description. How disappointed they would have been if it proved incorrect! In 
another such description (Capt. 647) Philolaches is said to have oculi nigri. The 
colour of the actor’s eyes could scarcely have been visible; is this merely a hint to 
the imagination of the spectators, or is it a description of a mask? The second 
suggestion seems much more effective. In both these examples, and others as well, 
there is some one present to exclaim ‘The very man!’ or something of the kind; in 
other words, stress is laid upon the faithfulness of the description ; and almost always 
the person described has already appeared, or will do so. When Palinurus, in Curc. 
231, describes Cappadox, who is on the stage, as possessing an enormous paunch and 
grass-green eyes, we can easily understand how the paunch was produced, but the 
ocult herbet would have to be left to the spectators’ imagination, unless a mask was 
used. 

Finally, we have direct references to masks in the pages of Plautus. The prologue 
to the Capiiui tells us (line 39) that Philocrates and Tyndarus will wear each other’s 
tmago ; this we might take in the general sense of ‘likeness’ ; but what of Amph. 458-9, 
where Sosia, gazing at his double, exclaims: 


nam hicquidem omnem imaginem meam, quae antehac fuerat, possidet. 
uiuo fit quod nunquam quisquam mortuo fiet mihi. 


Here there is a clear reference to the wearing of tmagines in funerals. The very word 
persona occurs in Pers. 783, apparently in the sense ‘disguise’; its diminutive, persolla, 
is found in Curc. 192, in an unflattering reference to the heroine’s face. By the time 
of Terence persona is already established in the meaning ‘character’ (Eun. 26, 32, 35); 
it may have had this meaning much earlier, but can only have acquired it from the 
usage of the stage. 

One may well wonder why, if the case for masks is so strong, the grammarians 
should have been inclined to question it. I would suggest 


(1) that they knew of some regulation which compelled professional actors to per- 
form on occasion without masks ; this regulation was going out of force in the 
early days of Roscius, which would explain how Cicero’s elders remembered 
Roscius’ maskless performances ; 

(2) that as the Greeks had theories of how masks had been gradually developed 
after more primitive disguises, and liked to argue as to who first introduced 


them into comedy or tragedy, so the Latin grammarians liked to describe ~ 


how their stage-usage had had an independent, if similar, history; first wigs, 
then masks ; and loved to pit the claims of the obscure Prothymus against the 
obscure Cincius, etc. ; 

(3) that then, as now, there were people who wished to find as many differences 


between Greek and Roman stage-usage as possible. 
W. BEARE. 
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THE POSTPONEMENT OF INTERROGATIVES 
IN ATTIC DRAMA 


As Headlam remarked more than thirty years ago, ‘It is a strange fact that the order 
of words in a Greek sentence has never been clearly appreciated.’ The emphatic word 
is placed at the beginning of the sentence, or as near it as the structure of the language 
permits. That is the general law, which I have discussed at length in my edition of 
the Oresteta.' My object in this article is to make an exhaustive study of its operation 
in a limited field. 

The field I have chosen is the position in direct questions of the interrogative 
pronouns Tis, 1rotos, 7éa0s, 7OTEpos, 7rodazrds and of the interrogative adverbs as, od, 
mot, mo0ev, more. The normal position of these words is the first place in the sentence 
or clause to which they belong, except when they are preceded by a particle such as 
Kal, aAAd, elra, émet, which have a paramount claim on that position. There are, how- 
ever, Over 400 passages in the complete plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes in which the interrogative is postponed beyond these limits; and the 
question therefore arises, What is the effect of this postponement on the meaning of 
the sentence? 

In order to make the issue clear it will be convenient to anticipate the main result 
of my investigation. Let us imagine ourselves to address the same question to two 
persons in succession. To the first we say, ‘What do you think?’ Then we turn to 
the second and ask the same question, but in a modified form, the modification being 
conditioned by the change of address: ‘What do you think?’ In the first form of the 
question the interrogative what is accented, that is to say, it is pitched on a higher 
note than the rest of the sentence. In the second, in order to mark the emphasis 
consequent upon the change of address, the accent is transferred from the interrogative 
to the word which carries the emphasis. Now, in Greek it was impossible to mark the 
emphasis in this manner, because the accent was fixed, being an integral part of the 
word to which it was attached. In Greek, therefore, the interrogative retains its 
accent but changes its position in order to make room for the emphatic word in the 
appropriate place at the beginning of the sentence: ri cot Soxet; coi dé ti Soxet; Thus, 
stated in general terms, the effect of postponing the interrogative is to reduce its force, 
and this is accompanied in most cases by a corresponding increase in the force of the 
word which has supplanted it. 

The passages in which the interrogative is postponed fall into several categories, 
which it is convenient to distinguish, although to some extent they overlap. The first 
of them, which admits of no exception, may be regarded as a rule, but the remainder 
must be regarded as tendencies dependent on the degree of emphasis. The passages 
are numbered according to the Oxford Classical Texts. 

In the first category, which is a familiar one, the postponement is dictated by the 
structure of the sentence. The pév—dé construction is designed to juxtapose two parallel 
or contrasted ideas, and the two words, or leading-words, in which the poles of the 
antithesis are concentrated, occupy the first place in their respective clauses. They 
occupy that position because, being contrasted, they are necessarily emphatic. It is 
extraordinary that so many scholars should have misunderstood the Greek law of 
emphasis, seeing that almost every instance of this common construction provides an 
illustration of it. If one or other of the antithetical clauses is cast in the form of 


! ii. 17-19, 367-72: see also my article on ‘The Order of Words in Plato and St. Matthew’ in 
The Link, no. 2. 
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a question, and if (as usually happens) the emphasis falls on some word other than 
the interrogative, then the interrogative is postponed: A. Supp. 504 rovrw pév elzas, 
Kat Teraypévos Kiow ey 5€¢ ms Sp; Alc. 311-13, HF. 204-6, Eg. 1003, Theb. 911-13, 
Ag. 598, 1008-21, OT. 1232-3, Tra. 457-0, 543-6, 1230-1, E. Supp. 149, Hec. 960, Tro. 292, 
E. El. 1112, Phoen. 1565, Or. 28, IA. 727-30, Eq. 1364, Ran. 992, Ecc. 623. So when 8 
is replaced by aAAd: Cho. 585-98. And when per is replaced by ye: Phil. 1225, OC. 
258-63 (see Jebb). Or wev—dé is replaced by re—re : Med. 565. Or ev is omitted altogether, 
but some degree of antithesis remains: Ran. 1439 yéAovwv av paivoiro: voiv 8’ exer riva; 
Hel. 604 aradaa Opnveis ahpar’s ayyéAAes 5€ ri; (that’s an old story—what is your 
news ?), Aj. 669-77, Phoen. 572-3 (where we might have had tpomaa pév). The absence 
of ev is often due to the fact that the antithesis only emerges as the sentence proceeds: 
Hel. 141 xadds EXeEas tobro: Odrepov Sé ri; (where we might have had rodro pév €AcEas 
xadds), IA. 712 (he will make a good husband, but where does he live?), E. El. 1047, 
Hel. 912. And so we are led to those cases in which the emphasis merely serves to 
mark a shift of attention to some new object or idea. These will be considered later. 

My second category is based on a principle which so far as I know has never been 
formulated. When a word is taken up by one speaker from another, or from a previous 
remark by the same speaker, for the purpose of amplifying or qualifying the idea which 
it conveys, the repeated word usuallyfpecomes emphatic in Greek and accordingly is 
placed first. I have already drawn attention to this idiom in a note on the Oresteia 
(ii. 376). Here I give all those passages in which the interrogative is consequently 
postponed. In most cases the effect is rots toke in English by emphasizing the verb: 
Nub. 1186 tcaow oplds 6 6 Tt voet.—voet OMri; (What does it mean?), PV. 258 ovd« addo y’ 
ovdev, 7Anv OTav KEeivw Soxi}. — defer 88 a's: ot (how will he?), Bac. 470 Kai didwow 6 opyta.— 
7a. 5’ Opyu’ €ori Tiv ° Bday & exovrd oot; (whii';are your rites?), Hel. 1634 Tots ye kupwwrépois. 
—xupwos dé trav eudv ris; (who ts my mé: & or?), HF. 1113 (what trouble am I in?), Cyl. 
519-21 (who 1s Bacchus?), OT. 127-8 wh was the calamity ?), Phil. 111-12 (what shall 
I gain’), Ant. 769-72, rot 411-14, Tro. *' G4, E. El. 253-4, [on 531-4, Phoen. 707-9, Ag. 
1130-5, Eum.o94, HF. 558-9, Bac. 661-3, E.: pp. 126-7, E. El. 545-7, Bac. 828-30, Av. 406-7, 
Ran. 1422-4, Pl. 1078-81, Nub. 377-9, Av’ 1142-3, IA. 1614-15. The interval may be 
quite a long one: Pax 197-203, E. Supe 389-95. Sometimes the repeated idea is 
represented by a pronoun: OC. 68 ék rod «a7 dorv Paorhéws TaS apxeTat.—obdros S€ tis 
Adyw Te kai cbéver kparet; (who ts the king), OT. 108 of 8’ eiai z0d yijs ; (where are they ?), 

952-4, Tra. 242, IT. 916, Ecc. 995» Ran. «58, IT. 1219, Vesp. 793, Phoen. 981. Ora 
different word is used: Hipp. 519 mdvr’ av oBnGeio’ ioc Senaivers 5€ ti; E. El. 274-6 jv 
poAn; ... eAOwv .. .3 346-53, Or. 98-101, He!. 817-18, IT. 1177-8, Ran. 628-30, Ion 233-4 
(whose servants are you?), And. 345-7 (but who will marry her?). To this category 
we should probably assign Eg. 1078 rovrois 6 puo8ds Tots GAwzeKiovor 70d; (for rovrous 
5€ Tois dAwmexkiots 70d eotw 6 po8ds ;); and OC. 412 a 8’ ewemes KAvovoa Tob Aéyets ; (for 
Tatra 5’ & Aéyeis Tivos AKovaas;). 

The tendency, which I have mentioned elsewhere (Oresteia, ii. 376), of correlated 
or contrasted terms to gravitate together at the beginning of the sentence, also in- 
volves in some cases the postponement of the interrogative: A. Supp. 226 dpviBos opus 
ms av ayvevar paywyv; 247 éyw S€ mpds ve TOTEpov ws ETnv A€yw KTA; Or. 694 opiKpoior pev 
yap peydAa mas EAow tis av; E. El. 977 eyw 5€ pytpos TH Povov Swow dixas; Cycl. 525 
Beds 5’ ev dox® mds yéyn® oikous Exwv; 

When two questions are asked in succession, the second amplifying the first, the 
interrogative introducing the second question loses something of its force by reason 
of the fact that it has been anticipated, and therefore it is liable to be postponed: 
Ag. 1490 mds ae Saxptow; ppevos éx piAias Ti oz" einw; Eum. 678 ti ydp; mpos tuadv mas 
tWecio’ duoudos &; Cho. 855-8, Theb. 100-2, OC. ¥748—50, Ion 757, 1012, Tro. 505, Or. 1186, 
IA. 442, Phoen. 574, 1078, Hel. 1266, 1270, Pl. 493-5, HF. 540, 10, Ion 1134, 1294, Hec. 
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828-30, E. Supp. 600-1, Rh. 808-12, Av. 416-7, 1153. The same tendency operates when 
the question is preceded by a request for information or an announcement which makes 
it clear that a question is to follow: S. El. 317 Kai 84 o’ épwrd, rod Kaovyvyjrov Ti dis; 
Alc. 479 Gan’ eid, xpeia ris ce Deaoaddyv xOova méumer; Tro. 899, Eq. 102, 1234-5, Ecc. 
662-3, Vesp. 1197-8, Ran. 38. 

The interrogative also loses force, and so is liable to be postponed, when the 
question is virtually equivalent to an emphatic statement : Pers. 107 doAdpnrw 8’ andrav 
Geot tis avnp Ovaros advéer; PV. 439-40, 500-3, 601-3, AZ. 119-20, Pl. 498-9, OT. 420, 
1204, Held. 537-8, Or. 493, HF. 1270, 1307-8, IA. 1144-5, E. Supp. 450-1, Tra. 742-3, 
817-18, Hipp. 328, Ion 433-4, Ecc. 234-5, Pl. 512-13, 535, 786, Nub. 393, Ach. 701, Or. 
491. At PV. 40 dvnxovoreiv 5¢ rév marpds Adywv oldv re THs; od TobTO Seyaivers mA€ov; 
(so Wilamowitz) I believe that the correct punctuation is more probably oldv re; mas 
(see my note).! Postponement may also take place when the speaker interrupts his 
interlocutor, or himself, with a question designed to continue the interrupted con- 
struction: Phil. 1226 jv coi mOdpevos TH Te ovprravrTe orpar@—éempagtas €pyov mrotov wy 
ov oot mpérov; OT. 559, OC. 1170, Hipp. 350, HF. 528, Ion 536, 770, 1004, 1420, E. El. 
248, Or. 749, 1610, Med. 500, Pl. 1055-6, cf. HF. grt. 

In the following passages the interrogative comes late in the sentence, but, since 
it precedes the participle with which it is constructed, it is not postponed in the sense 
in which I have been using the word: Ant. 155-9 aAX’ ode yap 579 Bacirevs . . . xwpet 
tiva parw epécowv ...; 401, Lon 322, Ran. 1064. 

My largest category I have kept to the end. It comprises all those shades and 
degrees of emphasis, some of them difficult to classify, which play a vital part in rapid 
and animated dialogue. 

The emphasis may be designed to mark a shift of attention from one person to 
another: Av. 960 od 8’el ris; Lys. 849, Thesm. 906, 1058, Av. 997, 1500, Lys. 851, Eq. 733, 
Av. 69; Ran. 1430 od 5€ riva yuuipnv exes; (what is your opinion’), Ecc. 72, Eum. 678, 
IT. 499, S. El. 1400-2, Ion 278-9, E. Supp. 139-41; Hel. 557-8 ris el;—ov 8’el ris; (and 
who are you?), Ran. 1177, IA. 890, Ran. 860-5, IA. 319, Ecc. 930, Tra. 403, Cycl. 138, 
HF. 1415, Pax 1215, Ach. 775, Ion 964, Med. 682, Held. 80, Rh. 99, Or. 745, Pl. 713, 
Eq. 482, Lys. 599, Or. 1425, Phoen. 412; Thesm. 925 éyw 8’ 6 xaxodaipwv ti dpa; (what 
shall J do?), Pl. 1197, E. El. 1086-7, Hipp. 250, Tro. 246, HF. 1419, JA. 1365-6, Eq. 353, 
Ach. 895, Bac. 1292-4, 1A. 721-2, Pax 226, Thesm. 498; Thesm. 608 73: 5€ 87 ris €orw; 
Vesp. 858, Ach. 122, 1056; IA. 821 & mérw’ aidds, rHvde Tiva Aevoow mote yuvaixa; (who 
ever is this?), HF. 1181, IT. 249-50, 1046, Phoen. 1172, 1697, E. El. 547, 640, Aj. 733, 
Ran. 83, Ach. 129, OC. 335, Cycl. 675, Held. 630, Ion 345, 950, Cycl. 129, Tra. 192, 716-18, 
Bac. 1301, Ion 1297, TA. 728. Or a shift of attention from one idea to another: Nub. 
201-2 rouri dé ti; .. . Toor’ obv Ti €ort xphjoyov; Ecc. 1012, Av. 67, 999, Nub. 847-8 ov 
Tovrov Ti ovopdles; .. . Tavrnvi dé ti; Eg. 1007; Cho. 924-5, Or. 427, Bac. 1298, HF. 
548, Ecc. 542, Av. 360, E. Supp. 1054. Or the emphasis is designed to mark successive 
stages in the interrogation : Ecc. 673-7 iid 5é Siarray tiva moujoes; . . . To 5€ Setmvov 
mov mapabnoes;... 7d dé Piya ri cor yphoysov Eorc; 651-3, Eq. 1002-7 (what are they 
about?), Pl. 938-41, 842, Nub. 683-5, Eq. 1235-41, 204-6 ti 3’ dyxvdoxndns € éoriv;...6 
Spdxwv S€ mpds ti; IT. 623-5, Pax 186-92 (where are you from? who is your father? 
what have you come for?), cf. Nub. 239, E. Supp. 147, 457, Or. 1211 (when will she 
veturn?); Av. 408-12, E. Supp. 755-60, IT. 924-6, Hel. 1214-16, OT. 1124-6, Or. 
1124-6, ITA. 698-704, Bac. 471-3, Ion 1350, Hel. 492, Nub. 214, Ion 1014, Bac. 832, Nub. 
856-8, 1286, Av. 155, Cycl. 115, E. El. 527, Av. 592, JA. 884, Ion 289, Hec. 1009, Pl. 1176, 
IT. 1168, Ecc. 383, Ach. 607, Ion 800 dvoua 5€ rrotov abrov cvopdle: rarip; (what is his 
name?), 259, Hcld. 86, Av. 1203, 1528, Thesm. 1200, Cycl. 549, Thesm. 1164, Ion 353 (how 


t T ignore my readings at Cho. 378 and Eum. 218, since they are not generally accepted. 
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long?), HF. 618, OT. 838 wefacpevov Sé ris 7108’ 4 x p08vpia; (what do you want of him 
when he has come?), Hec. 773-7 (who killed him? where did you find him ?), Pl. 130-3, 
Nub. 1089-93, 1A. 1354 amexpivw dé 7i; (what was yopr reply ?), 704 yapet dé wrod vv; (where 
will you perform the ceremony ?), E. El. 650 edpioxcis 5€ pntpi mds dovov; (what is your 
plan?), IT. 617, Ion 946, 1116, Av. 1024 Errepupe 5é ris ce Sedpo; (who sent you ?), 112 (whatis 
your business ?), Or. 401 npEw 5€ Adoons mde ; (when cid it begin ?), Pers. 350, Nub. 665 viv 
dé mas pe xp7) KaAciv; (what must I call it now?), 677, Ran. 770, OC. 357, S. El. 812, Alc. 
130, Med. 502, Av. 20. Or the emphasis adds force to an interpellation or objection: 
Phoen. 1277 dpdow Sé 87) ri; (what am I to do?), Ran. 805 xpwet 5€ 87 tis radra; (who 
will be the judge?), Pl. 917 Karnyopei 5é ris; (who will prosecute?), Held. 963 (what law 
is there to prevent it?), E. El. 974 (how can loyalty to your father do you harm ?), Or. 309 
(what can a woman do?), Av. 394, Ecc. 799-803, Nub. 100 eiaiv dé tives; (who are they ?), 
Pl. 426 oteobe 8’ elvar riva pe; (who do you think I am?), OC. 401 (what advantage will 
they derive from it?), JA. 153 (how shall I be belteved?), OC. 1729 (is that right?), 
Phil. 1404 (how shall I escape their condemnation?), Phoen. 984 (where shall I obtain 
money ?), Pax 143-4 (you call your beetle a ship, but where will you find a harbour ?), 
Eq. 1358-61 (if some one says to you . . . what will you do with him?). Or it serves 
to recall something previously said: PV. 620 mowds 5€ moiwy apmAaknpdtwv tives; 
(cf. 614 Tod Sixnv mdoyeis Tdd5e; a question which has not yet been answered), Hel. 1055 
awrTnpias 5€ Ttobr’ Exe Ti ve@v axos; (cf. 1031, 1034), 1076 arap Bavdvra Tod p’ Epets tremu- 
opevn ; (cf. 1049-52), 1208 Bavdrw dé roiw dynoi MevéAewv Baveiv; (cf. 1196), 1A. 406 dei€ers dé 
7100 pot TaTpos eK TavTod yeyws; (you call yourself brother, but you don’t behave as 
such, cf. 380). The last group of examples might have been included in the second 
category discussed above. 

In many of these passages the emphasis is not indispensable to the meaning: it 
merely imparts a tone of intensity or animation to the question. So with the following: 
Av. 906 routi To mp&ypa trodarov; (what on earth is this?), Nub. 184, Ran. 181, Pax 181, 
Thesm. 733, 904, Ach. 156, 284, Eg. 999, Nub. 1248, Vesp. 844, Av. 93, 859, 1030, 1036, 
Ran. 442, Lys. 350, 445, Pl. 1097, Ach. 157, Vesp. 183, 1136, 1509, Ran. 1209, Ach. 767, Pl. 86, 
Av.920, Nub. 385 ; [on 539 4 réxyn mobev roP HKe; (astonishment), Pl. 264 €orw dé 57 Ti Kai 
7d0ev To mpaypa Tov8’ 6 dnow; (what ts it?), Hec. 763 €orw 5€ ris ody odros, & TAjpovr, 
téxvwv; (which of your children can it be?), Pax 44 70 5€ mpaypa ti; 6 KdvOapos S€ mpos 
vi; (what is the subject? what is the beetle for?), Nub. 1178, Pax 682; OT. 89 éorw de 
mrotov rouTros; (what ts the answer?), Phoen. 1338 Aéyers 5€ ti; (what ts your news?) ; 
HF. 1246 Spaces S€ 5) ri; (alarm), Hipp. 722; Ach. 910 ravri rivos ra popri’ eoriv; 
(peremptory), 692 raéra mds eixdra; (reproachful), Phoen. 1688 (what has become of 
the true Oedipus? cf. 1758-9), Hel. 453 (mock-heroic), OT. 1027 (slightly contemptuous, 
cf. 1029-30), And. 591 coi mod péreorw ws ev avdpdow Adyou; Lys. 502. Yet, although 
not logically indispensable, the emphasis may be dramatically important, as for 
example at OT. 89. The tone of impatience which marks this question reveals a latent 
irritability in the King’s attitude to Creon—a sign of the impending storm. An English 
producer would instruct his actor to deliver the verse with the appropriate intonation ; 
but in Greek no such instruction was necessary, because the point is conveyed by the 
order of the words. Significant touches of this kind are particularly numerous in this 
play, and they are all missed by Jebb. 

There remain a few passages which do not fall readily into any of the above- 
mentioned categories: Cycl. 502 O@vpav tis oifer wor; (no clear reason for the emphasis), 
Hipp. 1382 Euord 7” én’ eve ri more Tov ovdéev ovr’ erairov Kkaxdv; IT. 873 48’ én’ adroior 
tis TeAeura; E. El. 1043 ads 5€ mds tarhp jvécxer’ adv tatra; The last passage, which is 
the only one where the order of words is positively incompatible with the emphasis (it 
should be zarnp 5€ 7as 6 ads ;), has been condemned by Wilamowitz on other grounds. 

When the interrogative requires to be intensified, it is followed by 5y, and, when 
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followed by 57, it is never postponed. That confirms the generalization with which 
I began, that the effect of postponing the interrogative is to reduce its force. And there 
is only one instance of a postponed interrogative being reduplicated, Ecc. 320, a 
passage as grotesque in form as it is in content. 

It may be asked whether the interrogative may not sometimes have been post- 
poned for the sake of metrical convenience. There is no evidence of this. Metrical 
considerations do affect the order of words, but only within narrow limits, for example 
Held. 413 éxav 8€ ris Kaxds ovrw ppovei; (for ovrw xaxds). Even in the passages just 
citec, where the order is not explained by the context, it seems clear that the poet 
was not influenced by metrical considerations: he might have written (Hipp. 1382) 
ri 5é mor’ EpodAev én” Eve; and (IT. 873) ris 8’ én’ adroiow a reXevra; Similarly, at PV. 620 
the only difference between zrowds 5€ zoiwy aumAaknudtwv rivers; and zroiwv dé mrowas 
dpmAaxnudtwy rivers; lies in the sense. And furthermore, the postponement of inter- 
rogatives is common in the dialogues of Plato, who uses it in the same way as the 
dramatists: Rep. 349) ri 5€; rijs Sixaias mpafews ;—ovdé rips Sixaias, €6n.—rod S€ adixov 
mérepov aot av mAeovexreiv KrA.; Crat. 388a ri hv dpyavov % Kepxis; ody @ Kepxilopev ;— 
vai.— Kepxilovres 5é ri Spdpev; 4030 aot 5€ mds paiverar; (how does it seem to you?), 
Ap. 20¢ adAd’, & Lwxpares, To aov Ti ort mpaypa; (what is your occupation?), Phaedo 
96e¢ viv dé 5H, fn 6 KéBns, ri cor Soxe? mepi avrav; (what do you think about it now?), 
Crito 44a Hv Sé 87 ri ro evirrvov; (what was your dream?), Rep. 376c Opépovrar 5€ 57 
nutv odrot Kai tradevOjcovrat Tiva tpdmov; (how shall they be educated ?). 

The extent to which the postponement of interrogatives was employed by the 
dramatists is shown by the following figures, which represent the total number of 
verses divided by the number of instances: Aeschylus 326, Sophocles 258, Euripides 
143, Aristophanes 106. The range of deviation in Euripides is remarkable: there are 
fewer instances in the Andromache than in any other extant drama, while the figures 
for the Cyclops (a satyr-play), the Jon, and the [phigeneta at Aulis exceed the average 
for Aristophanes. 

These figures appear to support the view, current ever since the time of Aristo- 
phanes, that the diction of Euripides was nearer to spoken Attic than the diction 
of Aeschylus. That it was nearer to the spoken Attic of his own day there can be 
no question, but we must remember that spoken Attic must have changed. All 
spoken languages are always changing, especially during periods of rapid social 
change such as the fifth century at Athens. It is possible therefore that the post- 
ponement of interrogatives was a growing tendency in the spoken language itself. 
This view derives some support from two further considerations. 

I am not able to give the exact figures for the postponement of interrogatives 
in Homer, but by comparison with Aeschylus it is extremely rare. This is one of 
several differences in respect of word-order between Homer and the Attic poets— 
a subject which has never been investigated. Nor, I believe, does it occur in Hesiod, 
or in Theognis. On the other hand, there are four instances in Pindar. It is true that 
the work of the last three, since it contains little dialogue, does not afford a sound 
basis of comparison, but that reservation does not apply to Homer, who makes 
almost as much use of dialogue as the dramatists themselves. 

Secondly, it will have been observed that in some of the passages quoted, especially 
from Euripides and Aristophanes, the postponement of the interrogative adds very 
little to the meaning. The inference seems to be that, as a result of the tendency to 
exaggerated emphasis which is a universal feature of common speech, leading inces- 
santly to the atrophy of old idioms and the genesis of new, the idiom in question was 
in danger of being worked to death; and it is significant that Plato, who writes the 
language of the Athenian xadoi xdya8ol, uses it more sparingly than Aristophanes, 
who gives us the speech of the djpos. 
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In conclusion I should like to insist on the connexion between the word-order 
and the pitch-accent. Take the sentence, ‘You were in town’. In English, it is 
possible to modulate this sentence in several ways, with corresponding differences in 
the meaning: (1) You were in town? (2) You were in town (3) You were in town. The 
order is fixed, but the melody is free. In French, the melody is fixed, and the differ- 
ences of meaning are indicated partly by the use of auxiliary words, partly by 
changes of position: (1) Toi, tu étais en ville? (2) Tu étais bien en ville. (3) C’est en 
ville que tu étais. Ancient Greek is like French: (1) 4 xai ov jo@’ &v doret; (2) Fo8 ap’ év 
Gore. (3) ev dore: yap Hoda. 

The flexible word-order has survived to some extent in modern Greek, but with 
it is combined a considerable degree of flexibility in the intonation, as in modern 
Russian.‘ Of all the Indo-European languages, Greek offers the fullest and most 
continuous historical perspective; and therefore a comparative study of the word- 
order in ancient, medieval, and modern Greek suggests itself as a valuable contribution 
to the history of the Indo-European languages. 

When we read ancient Greek according to the traditional English pronunciation, 
we mark the emphasis in the English manner, which is entirely alien to ancient Greek, 
and by so doing we dispense with the function of the word-order. This distortion 
is only rendered possible by our neglect of the pitch-accent. To observe the pitch- 
accent would undoubtedly add to the difficulties of the language, but the price of 
neglecting it is persistent misunderstanding of the order of the words and consequently 


of their meaning. 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


! The terms flexible and fixed are, of course, pitch-accent of ancient Greek: see A. Meillet, 
used relatively in this connexion: the English L’Etude comparative des langues indo-europé- 
word-order is not absolutely fixed, and there is ennes, 371. 
evidence of some degree of flexibility in the 
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LONDON MANUSCRIPTS OF CICERO, DE 
DIVINATIONE, AND ASCONIUS 


I 


NEGLECT of the ‘codices deteriores’ has caused the ascription of a considerable number 
of readings in Cic. De Diuin. to the conjectures of scholars of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and later centuries, though manuscript evidence, in some cases of a much earlier date, 
is to be found. Even if the presence of such readings in the manuscripts is due to 
conjecture and to no other cause, credit for priority should be given to the manuscripts. 
The following notes are restricted to the evidence of the London MSS. 

There are eight manuscripts containing more or less of the extant text of the De 
Diuin. in the British Museum, viz. Egerton 2516 (Eg. ; late 13th cent.), Reg. 5 D. X 
(Reg. 1; late 13th or early 14th cent.), Add. 19586 (O;! E 13 in Dougan’s edition of 
Tusc. Disp., vol. i, p. xxxviii; late 14th cent.), Harl. 2511 (I; early 15th cent.*), Add. 
11932 (N; middle of 15th cent.), Reg. 15 C. [X (Reg. 2; 15th cent.), Harl. 4662 (L; 
late 15th cent.), Harl. 5114 (M; late 15th cent.).3 The dates of the early printed 
editions mentioned are: Ven. 1 (1471), Ven. 2 (1496), Ascens. 1 (1511), Ascens. 2 
(1521), Ald. (1523), Cratandr. (1528).* 

i. 3. 6 princeps (Marsus) OL (also Pith.),5 8. 14 acredula (Ven. 1) OLM (also MSS. 
of Isidorus xii. 7. 37), instat (Ven. 1) Eg OLM, 9. 15 mentientia (Marsus) ONL, 12. 21 
ac (Marsus) Eg, 13. 23 ieceris (Ven. 1) Eg M (also Reg., Cant. according to Davies), 
17. 31 regiones (Lambinus ‘ex uno codice’) Eg, 23. 46 Phalaris (del. Marsus) om. O 
(also Pith.), 23. 47 ad quae (Ascens. 1) cf. adque Eg, 24. 49 praecepisseque (Ven. 1) 
Eg ONM (also Salisb.), 24. 51 consulibus (Ven. 1) NM, 26. 55 iussum (Ven. 1) N, 
30. 62 quaerentis (Davies, who, however, writes: ‘sic legendum coniecit D. Lambinus 
ac ita diserte repraesentant Eliens. Balliol. Reg. et Cantab.’) Eg, 30. 63 et (del. Marsus) 
om. OL, 31. 66 peperisti (Marsus) N (also Eliens.), 32. 68 prime (Davies) N, sanguine 
(Ven. 1) M, 32. 71 et (om. Davies) om. N (also Davies’ Reg.), 35. 77 censeret (Marsus) 
Eg NM (also Salisb.), 38. 82 sunt (Ven. 1) Eg OILM, 39. 86 attrahat (‘multi edd.’) 
OL (also Pith.), 41. 91 Iamidarum (Marsus) Eg (iamidarum), 42. 93 contemplationi 
(Ven. 1) Eg OM, 44. 100 admirabilis (Ven. 1) M (also ‘codd. Moseri’), 45. 102 dilectu 
(Lambinus) Eg (delectu M), 48. 108 quam mox (Ald.) O (‘dett.’,® according to Pease), 
ora tenebat (Ven. 1) cf. ore tenebat N, 57. 131 on this extract from Pacuuius Pease 
defending the anacoluthon writes ‘it is quite unnecessary to emend, as some scholars 
have done, to tstis’; istis is read by OIL, istos by Eg N. 

ii. 1. 3 libris (Davies)? N, 2. 4 atque (Ven. 1) IM, 2. 6 agerem (Ascens. 2) Eg M, 
4. 11 autem (Ald.) N (autem non M), 6. 17 syderum cursus et motus (Ven. 1) cf. siderum 
cursus motusque L, ea enim praedicunt (Marsus) OL, 9. 22 propiora (Marsus) L (O?), 
12. 28 conlatum (Lambinus) cf. collatu Eg, 12. 29 numine (Ascens. 2) Eg I (numini), 
15. 36 deligendis (Ven. 1) Eg OM, dirius (Ven. 1) M, 16. 37 aspexit (Ven. 1) M, 19. 44 





! The symbols OINLM are taken from J. H. 
Swainson’s collation of the English manuscripts 
of the De Nat. Deor. printed in J. B. Mayor’s 
edition (1880). 

2 It bears the date 1404. 

3 They are all briefly described by A. S. Pease 
in his edition (1920, 1923); see pp. 604-19 for his 
list of all the known manuscripts. 

+ The ascriptions of readings to scholars are 
drawn chiefly from the critical notes of Pease 


and of W. Ax (Teubner text of De Diuin., De 
Fato, Timaeus, 1938). 

5 Davies writes on princeps: ‘nos... Pal. 
secundi lectionem sumus amplexi, quam clario- 
rem uerioremque merito iudicauit Gruterus; ego 
sane eam certissime ueram pronuntio. ’ 

6 Davies writes ‘sic ex Pal. sec. dedit 
Gruterus’. 

7 Davies writes ‘mihi sequendus uidetur 
Med. qui sic dat ut edidimus’. 
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fulgora (Lambinus) cf. fulgura N, 20. 46 resne quae (Ven. 1) M, 23. 50 habeat (Marsus) 
ON (‘dett.’, according to Ax), 23. 51 abdidit (Davies, who, however, says ‘ut exhibet 
Med.’) N, 27. 58 sanguine (Marsus) N, 28. 61 quorum (Christ) I (also Salisb., Balliol.), 
28. 62 cum (om. Davies) om. Eg, 30. 63 emanat (Cratandr.) cf. manat N, 35. 74 quod 
(om. Ven. 1) om. M,' 37. 79 Deiotaro sin (Ven. 1) ON cf. deiotaro si Eg IM, 38. 80 
potius (om. Ven. 1, 2, Ascens. 1, 2, Cratandr.) om. Eg NM, 39. 82 in (om. Ven. 1) 
om. Eg OINM, 40. 84 aduectas (Ven. 1) M, 41. 86 sita est (Marsus) O (cf. sita Pith., 
sita aedes est Lambinus), 42. 8g uocantur (Marsus) OINL, nominant (Marsus) OL, 46. 
96 eae (Manutius) M, Indos et Persas Aethiopas et Syros (Lambinus) cf. indos et 
persas et aethiopas (-es N) et syros (sir- N) Eg ON,? 47. 97 hoc (Ven. 1) N, nascantur 
(Ven. 1) IM (also Salisb.), 49. ror hominum (Lambinus) Eg NM, sunt (Ven. 1) Eg I, 
50. 103 id infinitum (Ald.) N, 52. 108 uiderunt (Madvig) OL, 55. 113 delectationis 
(Ven. 1) M, 58. 120 si (‘add. Christ’ says Ax, but it was read by Davies without 
comment ; ‘vulg.’ says Pease) OL, 60, 125 sed (Victorius) OL, 61. 126 cum (Ascens.2) 
L, consuleret (Manutius) N, 62. 127 non est necesse (Marsus, Ascens. 1) ONL, 64. 131 
significant (Ven. 1) Eg IM (also Salisb.), nec (Christ) cf. neque IM (so Davies; nec 
appears in Erlang.), 68. 141 est (Davies, who, however, relies on ‘Med. et ueteres 
editi’) Eg N, 69. 142 qua (Marsus) Eg, 70. 145 uiderint (Skutsch) L (also Erlang.), 
71. 146 confirment (Lambinus) I (but with derogant for derogent). 


In three places some of these manuscripts present the probably correct reading 
where the common confusion of his and tts has occurred: ii. 3. 8 iis (Ven. 1) NM, 20. 
45 his (Ven. 1) OI, 36. 76 iis (Lambinus) N. 


There remain a few points of interest: i. 13. 23 effingere . . . effingi read by Davies, 
where editors usually give efficere . . . effici, appears in Eg M (N has efficere . . . effingi), 
28. 58 dici diuinius potest ABVHOIM, dici diuinius esse potest Eg, diuinius dici potest 
N, dici potest diuinius Davies (with the comment ‘ordo uerborum est a Victor. et 
Balliol.’), 58. 132 fin. paratus quinte uenisti N, ii. 4. 11 autem aut (possibly the right 
reading) I, 53. 108 presumptio N, praesensio ABVHIM, adsumptio Pearce ; this reading 
of N, coupled with the presence in the manuscripts generally of prolemsin (-im), where 
Ernesti and subsequent editors have given mpéoAnyu, lends additional force to Plas- 
berg’s comment that the conjectures adsumptio and mpdoAnyw are made ‘ad rem 
uerissime, ad probabilitatem emendandi parum expedite, ut dubitem an ipse Cicero 
lapsus sit ac deceptus Graeci exemplaris corruptela’. 


IT 


In the Praefatio, pp. xx—xxii, to his edition of Asconius, Clark gives a list of the 
manuscripts known to him. Among these are three Harley MSS. in the British 
Museum. A fourth London manuscript appears to have escaped him, viz. Brit. Mus. 
Add. 24894 (vellum, small quarto, 15th cent.), catalogued under the name Pedianus.* 
This manuscript has ‘an illuminated border at the beginning containing the arms of 





1 A. C. Clark, The Descent of Manuscripts, 
p. 361, also omits the word as probably absent 
from the archetype. 

2 Aethiopas et Syros in Moser’s ‘codd. dett.’; 
according to Davies et appeared before Aethio- 
pas in ‘Med. Ball. Cantab. Ven. 1471, Vict.’ 

3 The readings of the MSS. SPM are taken 
from the following works: A. Kiessling- 
R. Schoell, Q. Asconit Pediani Orationum Cice- 
ronis Quingue Enarratio (1875), A. C. Clark, 


Q. Asconit Pediani Orationum Ciceronis Quinque 
Enarratio (1907), T. Stangl, Ctceronts Orattonum 
Scholiastae (1912), C. Giarratano, Q. Asconit 
Pediant Commentarit (1920). References 
throughout are to Clark’s pages. 

4 Giarratano, Praefatio, p. xiii, writes ‘reliqui 
autem codices (i.e. besides SPMc) uel a Clarkio 
uel a Stanglio uel a me collati sunt omnes ad 
unum’, 
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Maffei of Venice’. Besides the text of Asconius, it contains also the spurious com- 
mentary on the Verrsnes. It is written in a clear, legible hand, has no subscription, 
no interlinear glosses or corrections, and no marginal comments beyond a curious 
note in red ink added near the beginning of Jn Scaurianam, p. 18, 1. 9 f. ‘Non sic 
uolaterrani de rebus meis subastatis’, and in the ps.-Asconiana three corrections, three 
queries (all relating to lacunae), and two signs. 

Like all but one of the ‘codices deteriores’, its text is based on Matritensis (P), 
and, in common with this group, contains conjectures by Poggio and later hands (7). 
A detailed comparison of its readings with those given in the select collations of the 
‘Poggiani’ by Clark,’ Giarratano,? and Mancini} ranks it in general value with the 
‘libri mediocres’ of Clark, viz. Laur. 1. 5 (b), Leidensis 222 (1; L in Giarratano, whose 
lis Laur. liv. 27, represented here by w), Parisiensis 7832 (p), and with Giarratano’s 
Laur. liv. 29 (m). 

A few details will suffice to indicate its character. It follows the readings of Poggio 
against P in a few more than sixty places; in a third of these coincidence with Laur. 
liv. 15 (M) is found, but it has been shown that these readings in M are taken from 
Poggio’s corrections and not from the lost Sangallensis. In a number of cases the 
present manuscript has the original text of P, viz. (the symbols in brackets are those 
of other ‘ Poggiani’ from which the same readings are quoted) 16. 2 (r), 20. 15 (b' rw), 
38. 5 (w'), 38. 8 (w), 39. 1 (fo Vv), 43. 15 (bh mn), 44. 18 (wh'n), 46. 26 (afva), 
52. 4 (lw), 53. 15 (bt flova), 59. 13 (hn vw!), 69. 18 (b' f hmnv), 77. 24 (m), 
79. 15 (aflpv), 85. x (lov w), 89. 18 (bt fl vw), 90. 15 (bf hhmn pr Lucensis). 

There are some examples of the careless conflation of the original reading of P 
with Poggio’s correction, e.g. 55. 16 autem est sententiis (so M), 58. 4 quis ui (so ]): 
quis P: quiuis Poggio. Occasionally there is agreement with S, viz. 9. 22 relegatum 
(nr), 19. 7 pacuuii, 70. 8 consensum (n) ; with M, viz. 18. 18 inde ipse, 44. 17 extimare 
(n), 64. 4 libertate, 70. 1 consensu (n r4) ; with SM, viz. 11. 18 numerum, 49. 14 fuit, 
58. 13 tr. pl. inuentus erat (a b f1 p), 59. 20 aduocatus, 93. 23 calus. While coincidence 
with the corrections (7) in P and in some of the ‘ Poggiani’ is seen at 5. 13, 7. 3, 10. 2, 
14. 6, 14. 16, 19. 25, 31. 7, 33- 1, 35. 12, 48. 14, 53. 17, and with Mz at 49. 2, 60. 12, 
there is one place, viz. 59. 7 (et si nemo repugnare), where the agreement with 7 is 
not quoted from the other ‘ Poggiani’. 

At 9. 5 it adds siue connexos after dies; Cic. In Pison. 11 and am have connexos for 
the continentes of the Asconius MSS. At 19. 19 it has filiam which Clark cites from 
o the non-Poggian MS., and which Giarratano ascribes to an unspecified Poggian MS. 
At 49. 2 it has Cicero’s dixt (Pro Milon. 45), which is not cited from the other Asconius 
MSS. At 61. 3 tmmunite is read as in a. 

Putting aside a fairly large number of mistakes in spelling, word-division, word- 
termination, repetition, conflation, I cite a few selected readings which are not included 
in the published details of the other manuscripts. They may for the most part repre- 
sent independent errors, but a few at any rate are suggestive. 4. 19 tamen : tum, 
12. 11 enim : autem, 14. 6 o mentem : so ornamentum SP!bcw : ornamentum M 
Poggio : amentem Cic. a! : o amentem 7g, 19. 20 antequam : autem qui, 19. 26 
tribuit : praebuit, 35. 6 artulumque : anulumque, 38. 5 postea quoque : postea autem 
SPM : postea ante Clark : posteaquam Mommsen, 40. 9 die: illo, 41. 11 quam rem et 
formam : quam formam, 41. 15 composuissent : posuissent, 43. 28 faciet : faciat 
SPM : facit Poggio, 47. 9 et eius iudicium : et iudicium, 48. 23 oppugnata multitudine 
domo, 51. 25 quod... detrimentum : quid. . . detrimenti, 58. 3 pronunciauitque : 
promulgauitque, 59. 2 neque : neue PM, 67. 12 significauit et comunicauit : communi- 

1 Praef., pp. Xxili-xxviil. 3 Riv. di Filol. (1913), pp. 579-86. 
2 I codict fiorentini di Asconio Pediano (1906), + Laur. lili. 15. Clark’s n is Neapol. V. B. 20. 
and Riv. dt Filol. (1906), pp. 477-82. 
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cauit, 68. 19 quantumcunque : quantumque P : quartum (-u M) quae (q; M) SM: 
alterum quae Manutius, 73. 1 iussit : tulit, 74. 14 ualde : longe, 76. 5 ante : propter, 
gi. 17 si (cf. 1. 21) : cum. 

Finally, there are a few passages where manuscripts should be credited with 
priority for readings ascribed to scholars (the present manuscript being represented 
by the symbol A): 32. 15 iacebant (Halm) hn, 54. 22 Pompeia (Manutius) A (p-), cf. 
pompeiia mrw, 63. 17 Macedonici (Beraldus) hn Lucensis, 65. 6 contentione 
(Kiessling—Schoell) Lucensis, 69. 24 Cethegi (Beraldus) A (c-) Lucensis, 70. 14 ius 
(del. Manutius) om. A, 82. 6 duos (Sigonius) Ahn, 89. 18 sed ita ut eum (Hotoman) 
Lucensis, 91. 15 quam (Manutius) A o. 


J. F. Lockwoop. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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NOTES ON DRACONTIUS AND ON THE 
AEGRITUDO PERDICAE 


I. DRACONTIUS 


THE following notes are for the most part concerned with suspicious readings or render- 
ings to be found in the editions of Vollmer (M.G.H., A.A., vol. xiv, 1905, and P.L.M2., 
vol. v, 1914), or, in a few cases, in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. The text of Vollmer 
is quoted in each case, and the pages referred to are those of his M.G.H. edition. 


De laudibus det. 
i, 329-31 omnibus his genitis animal rationis amicum 
formatur, uirtute dei limatur in artus, 
ut dominanter eat moderatior omnibus unus. 


moderatior, explained by Arevalo as ‘perfectior, meliori modo conditus’—a sense 
for which he quotes no parallel—and left unexplained by Vollmer, can only mean 
‘more restrained, temperate’. But there can be no reason for any stress on the 
moderation of man. I suggest that we read modereturque. The completeness of man’s 
sway is then emphasized as in v. 335 dominaturum cunctis, 571 dominentur ut orbi, 
582 ut .. . his dominaretur cunctis, i. 251 iura potestatis retinens super omnia solus. 

A reading closer to the manuscripts (suggested to me, but not confidently advo- 
cated, by Professor W. B. Anderson) would be moderator. But the lengthening of the 
last syllable would be very exceptional, the nearest parallels from Dracontius being 
Orest. 196 Menelaiis alter Atrides, and, if (as is probable) the manuscript reading is 
correct, Romul. vi. 50 sponsa maritales cognoscat utra uapores (utrdque Haupt, 
Baehrens, Vollmer, but see Léfstedt, Vermischte Stud., p. 45; ut utra Rossberg). 


ii. 143 ff. The text should include a question-mark after beatis in v. 153 (rather 
than after /egantur in v. 146 as in Arev.’s edition); for ut guid, misunderstood by 
Vollmer who (p. 429) notes the passage under the comparative use of ut, has here the 
sense of cur, iva ti. 

iii. 32-5 creditor extorquet sub uomere faenus arator, 

usura praestatur edax, centesima grandis 
redditur, utque placet uota credentis auari, 
debitor exoptat millesima reddere lucra. 


While the text of the passage is now perhaps satisfactorily restored (v. 34 atq(ue) 
B, corr. Vollm.,! reddentis auar(us) B, corr. Arev.), the meaning of millesima lucra has 
not yet been explained. Arevalo does, it is true, point out that the words must indicate 
a larger sum than centesima (which normally represents an annual interest of 12 per 
cent.) but fails to account for the fact (millesima usura normally representing an 
annual interest of 1-2 per cent.). The sense is clear: the creditor (the ploughman) 
receives a large interest, the debtor (the land) is eager to yield one even larger, the 
wishes of both parties being coincident (cf. v. 37 f.). centesima offers no difficulty ; 
it is here used figuratively of a large interest (see the Thes., col. 818. 8 ff. ; but other- 
wise Sidon. Carm. xxiii. 31). Now ordinal numerals are sometimes given a multiplica- 
tive force; cf. Plin. Nat. xviii. 162 cum quinquagesimo fenore messes reddit eximia 
fertilitas soli, diligentioribus uel cum centesimo; see the Thes. (under centesima) for 
further instances in a similar context. millesima lucra must accordingly mean ‘gains 
a thousandfold’. The abrupt change in the force of the numerals, though striking, 
is not out of keeping with the poet’s distorted and artificial style. 

1 Note placet, for which compare parent in ii. 742. 
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lili. 171-8 ignea tres pueros fornax exceperat ardens 
nomine pro domini; sed mox tepuere calores, 
frigidus ignis erat, gelidis incendia flammis 
mirantur cecidisse, simul non feruor anhelat 
torridus aut aditum lambebat flamma camini. 
crinibus ignitis ietuna alimenta recusant, 
fastidita fames, reiecto fomite pingul 
non fuit ignis edax: 

The three youths are Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, whose escape from the 
fiery end prepared by Nebuchadnezzar is related in Daniel i. 23 ff. In v. 176 Vollmer 
(index) takes alimenta as subject, te+una (not explained by him but noted in the Thes. 
under the meaning exilis) in agreement with it; crinibus (sc. 1gnis) is regarded as a 
dative governed by vecusant. Such an interpretation involves an unnatural meaning 
of ieiuna, a rare use of recusare, and a sense out of keeping with the context. The 
meaning must be that the hungry fire refuses to satisfy its appetite by consuming 
the youths. We must therefore, with Arevalo, read recusat (without comma), taking 
teiuna with fames, fastidita with alimenta (cf. Satisf. 269 fames . . . ieiuna leonis, 
RomuI. viii. 26 cibos, quos pasta recusant | uiscera, quos rabies iam non ieiuna remisit). 
It would also be possible to understand famma from v. 175 as subject with sesuna, 
putting a semi-colon after recusat, and to take fastidita (sc. est) with fames, but this 
seems less probable. 

ili. 541-6 idem semper erit, nunquam mutabilis aeuo, 

qui cum sit dominus, se uult tamen esse parentem: 
exhibet impendit praebet ; testatur adoptat 

nos genitos uocitare suos: nos ergo fideles 

uiuere debuimus tamquam factoris imago, 

quos doceat factura dei pietate magistra. 


The unsatisfactory nature of vv. 543-4 seems hitherto to have escaped notice. To 
Vollmer they occasion no difficulty. He (p. 436 under ellipse of pronominal subject 
of an infinitive) appears to take wocitare (sc. se) with testatur, adoptat, presumably, 
as a parenthesis. With so awkward a construction, however, few will be satisfied. It 
is improbable, again, in view of the context (and also the difficulty of accounting for 
testatur) that adoptat is put for the simple verb (so Barwinski; see n. on Romut. vi. 
118 below) ; it must be used in the sense of divine adoption (so Arevalo, without, 
however, explaining the remainder of the passage ; he suggests also that adoptat may 
be put for oftat). It should be noticed, furthermore, that the words exhibet impendit 
praebet involve a suspicious break in the continuity of the sense. This suggests that 
the sequence of words may have become confused in the manuscripts. Sense and 
grammar may be restored if we transpose exhibet impendit praebet and nos genttos 
uocitare suos, making the slight additional correction testatus (sc. se) for testatur: ‘he 
adopts us, bearing witness that he calls us his children’. Vv. 542-4 will then read: 

qui cum sit dominus, se uult tamen esse parentem: 
nos genitos uocitare suos testatus adoptat: 
exhibet impendit praebet: nos ergo fideles 


We might also retain testatur and read adoptans. 


Satisfactio. 
49-52 ipse meo domino deus imperat atque iubebit 
ut me respiciat restituatque pius, 
seruet, aui ut laudes dicam patriasque suasque 
perque suas proles regia uota canam. 
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The imprisoned poet is confident that God will order the king to release him. 
Vollmer and Arevalo have both misunderstood the passage; the former (p. 429) 
ascribes to wota the word’s normal meaning and explains (p. 387) per suas proles as 
‘nepotibus regnantibus’, the latter regards per as dependent on uota and compares 
the use of the preposition with the verb iurare. But wota has here, as often elsewhere 
in Dracontius, the sense of nuptrae; cf. Romul. vi. 7 et Vitulae canerem taedas per 
uota Ioannis; see Vollmer, p. 429. This meaning, which appears to occur first in 
Apuleius, is found several times in Claudian (see Birt’s index) and later writers, e.g. 
Sidonius. 


299 inclitus armipotens, uestrae pietatis origo. 


Dracontius calls the king’s attention to the example of his father (or grandfather). 
Vollmer (p. 389) explains Pretatis as ‘patris’, origo as ‘pater’. Though Dracontius 
does use pietas concretely in the sense of pater, it is very much more natural to regard 
uestrae pretatis as an example of the reverential form of address frequently employed 
in this period (cf. uestra clementia, etc.; see Schmalz-Hofmann, Synt., p. 792 f.); 
indeed, Vollmer himself, regardless of consistency, on p. 383 (under origo), interprets 
thus. Origo means ‘father’ or ‘grandfather’. 


Romulea. 

ii. 19-22 audeo, si cupias ipsum flammare Tonantem 
et dominum caeli facie uestire iuuenci 
oblitumque poli rursus mugire per herbas 
conuersum per prata bouem. 


Love declares his willingness to execute any task his mother desires. confessum, 
Baehrens’s simple correction of the manuscript confessus, has been displaced (in 
P.L.M.) by Vollmer’s own conjecture, conuersum, for which he compares the reading 
of B in De laud. dew i. 4, viz. conuersa for confessa. But there is no need to assume 
any confusion here. bouem is the object of confessum, i.e. ‘impersonating a bull’. A 
sense which appears similar occurs in Petron. 41. 6 puer speciosus, uitibus hederisque 
redimitus, modo Bromium, interdum Lyaeum Euhiumque confessus; see Léfstedt, 
Synt. i, p. 192. The construction (for which see Léfst., /.c., pp. 191 ff.), but not the 
meaning, is the same in Virg. Aen. ii. 591 confessa deam, Drac. Romul. x. 330 generum 
confessus Achilles. 

V. 40-3 quid, nocte dieque 

moenia rostra forum capitolia templa penates 
tinlustrant et fana simul delubra theatra 
circumeat cum ciue malo, cum ciue cruento ? 


Vollmer suggests tlustres. The right reading, hinted at by others, e.g. perlustrans 
Haupt, 11 lustrans Peiper, is certainly Buecheler’s correction inlustrans. Dracontius 
sometimes uses a compound for a simple verb, and here inlustrans = lustrans. The 
Thes. (col. 399. 39 ff.) gives this and several other examples of such a use of inlustrare ; 
these should include Drac. De laud. det i. 597 et modo quae gelidis, calidis nunc flatibus 
ora | inlustrata uigent, and ii. 43 (spiritus almus) omnibus insidet, penetrat caput... 
mentem inlustrat, . . . uiscera replet, both of which passages (rightly interpreted by 
Arevalo) the Thes. notes under the meaning tuspirare, animare; but no other instance 
is cited of the verb used ‘naturaliter’ in this sense. 


vi. 115-8 longa est lux ipsa diei, 
et cupiunt transire diem ; succedere noctem 
exoptant paribus uotis spatiumque morarum 
lucis adoptatae transire in tempora noctis. 
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The brothers, Victorianus and Rufinianus, are being wedded to sisters on the same 
day. To ascribe to Dracontius so clumsy an expression as spatium morarum lucts is 
probably unjust ; Baehrens’s small correction moratum removes the difficulty ; cf. Claud. 
x. 287 f. calet obuius ire | iam princeps tardumque cupit discedere solem. But a more 
important point is the interpretation of adopiatae. The meaning ascribed to it by 
Duhn and Vollmer (ad loc.), viz. ‘nouae nuptae’, is as strained as it is unsuitable. 
It is equally impossible to connect adoptatae with lucis as Prinz appears to do in the 
Thes. (col. 811. 7). It is clear that adoptatae is used for the simple verb as in Satisf. 
270 quando fames .. . leonis | ut sit adoptauit faucibus esca lepus? and De laud. dei 
li. 619 (also with uf), and must accordingly be construed with noctis (so interpreted 
by Rossberg, who discusses the redundancy of language in the passage).? Of this usage 
the Thes. cites no instance ; the use of ué in Satisf. 270 is indeed noted, but the passage 
is wrongly included under the figurative meaning of the verb (‘cum adoptans alienum 
tamquam proprium assumit’; see col. 811. 52 ff.). 

_Viii. 536-9 uluere me gemini iussit sub sorte mariti. 
conferet Atridi, quisquis me duxit amator, 
ut uluum linquam non iam moriente marito, 
post thalamos primi cui debent fata secundum. 


Helen, suggesting to Paris that they elope, explains the matrimonial lot ordained 
her by destiny. The subject of tusstt is Iuppiter. With conferet Vollmer (p. 331) and 
Lommatzsch in the Thes. (col. 179. 57) understand uerba or sermonem. The lover, it 
would seem, is to discuss the matter with the husband. Less eccentric conduct may 
be imputed to the former if we take ui closely with conferet, here used in the sense of 
praestabit, dabtt, concedet. In this precise sense the verb sometimes takes an infinitive 
as object, but there seems to be no other example of an w#-clause directly dependent 
upon it. It is, however, a natural development. In Aug. C.D. vii. 2 we find a con- 
struction which is half-way to it: hoc idem beneficium conferat feminae, ut... 
liberetur ; and in the derived meaning of ‘bring about’ conferre sometimes takes ut; 
see the Thes., col. 185. 74 ff. 

Both commas in v. 537 should be deleted. In v. 538 moriente = mortuo, as in ix. 33. 


X. 439-42 amguicomae uos quoque deae, quibus impius horror 
turpia uipereae funduntur membra cerastae 
(plurimus ora tegit pendens de uertice serpens 
et sinuant orbes per pallida colla dracones): 


Medea invokes the aid of the Furies. Vollmer (p. 432) regards turpia membra as 
a bold example of apposition, ‘i. quibus cerastae, impius horror, sunt pro membris’. 
A far less unnatural sense is yielded if, with Rossberg, we take uipereae cerastae as a 
genitive singular dependent on membra; we may compare De laud. dei ii. 264 aspidis 
obliquae quid pinguia membra medantur. For the collective singular cf. Sen. Herc. O. 
1003 (Megaera) torquens angue uipereo comam, Ov. Met. x. 349 atro crinitas angue 
sorores. membra is applied to a snake also in Virg. Aen. v. 279 and Culex 195 squamosi 
uoluentia membra? draconis. 


x. 490-3 lambere caeruleis permisit serta cerastis. 
exitiale repit mox praemia taetra uenenum, 
atque aurum mentita nocens radiare corona 
creditur et gemmas flores imitantur iniqui. 


Medea prepares the fatal crown for Glauce. The correctness of repit, variously 
emended to rapit (Buecheler, Duhn), veplet (Rossberg), tegi¢ (Baehr.), was not appre- 


1 Fleckeisens Jahrbiicher f. Phil. u. Pddag. 2 Silently emended by Ellis to terga, the 
135 (1887), i, p. 838. manuscripts’ reading being not even recorded. 
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ciated before Vollmer; it was not understood even by him, viz. p. 403 ‘i. serpentes 
adrepunt qui breui donabuntur Glaucae’. So forced a rendering is unnecessary. A far 
more vigorous and natural sense is got if praemia taetra (= coronam)' is regarded as 
the object of repit (= perrepit) and mox construed with the latter. This type of 
accusative is found with several verbs normally intransitive ; cf. Sedul. Pasch. carm. 
iv. 287 anima proprias repente medullas (with erepere: Juv. vi. 525 totum regis agrum), 
ib. i. 39 quos letale malum, quos . . . Attica Cecropii serpit doctrina ueneni (Pasch. 
op. 1. 1), Marcell. Med. xi. 28 cancer os serpit. Similar language and a similar scansion 
of répit occur in De laud. det i. 288 et maculosa repit squamis per uiscera serpens; for 
the quantity cf. too Juvenc. i. 744 répens, and for the language Virg. Aen. vii. 374 f. 
penitusque in uiscera lapsum | serpentis furiale malum totamque pererrat. 


Orestts tragoedta. 


178-80 per te casta negor, per te fero damna pudoris 
nec uolo tam multi sceleris reperdere fructum. 
an uerbis inimica loquens extorqueo ? factis! 


Clytaemnestra, alarmed at the arrival of Agamemnon from Troy, urges upon 
Aegisthus the need for her husband’s murder. Vollmer’s retention of extorqueo, with 
which he understands scelerts fructum, involves a considerable strain both in construc- 
tion and in sense. Of the corrections suggested extorpeo (Maehly, Rossberg, etc.), en 
torpeo (Baehrens), exturgeo (Peiper), the first has most to commend it ; the correction 
is slight, the sense excellent. The verb is not indeed found before Dracontius, but cf. 
Ven. Fort. Mart. i. 240 obuia turba riget gressuque extorpuit aegro. reperdere (v. 179), 
a new formation (cf. recerpere in v. 397, also with long first syllable) said by Vollmer 
to mean ‘iterum perdere’, seems to have little more force than the simple verb. 


785 laudat Enyo nefas, dextram capulabat Erinys. 


Upon Orestes’ slaying his mother, Enyo commends the deed, Erinys grasps her 
sword-hilt. In capulabat (rejected by most edd., cf. culpabat (Maehly, etc.), copulabat 
(Rossberg), but rightly preserved by Vollmer) Dracontius has introduced a new verb 
regularly formed from capulus ; Vollmer compares v. 658 capulis armare manus ; note 
too v. 839 it manus ad capulum. Bannier in the Thes. wrongly, and unintelligibly, 
notes the passage under a different verb of the same form derived from capulum 
(= ‘lasso’), meaning ‘uincire, laqueo circumdare’, and used by Columella only. 


924 nemo pol seruare deum, puto, uellet iniquum. 


pol is Vollmer’s unfortunate correction (in P.L.M.) of pols (BA, cf. polis Hagen, 
seruare reum Baehr.). Apart from the fact that the traditional reading is satisfactory, 
the order being nemo deum poli (cf. De laud. det ii. 484 militiae pars tanta poli, Orest. 
357 di maris et terrae, pietas et origo polorum), it should be noted that the exclamation 
pol is never used by Dracontius, and indeed, to judge from the lexica and indices, is 
seldom found outside the Comic writers. It may be added that nemo is always scanned 
by the poet as a trochee (nineteen times), though it is true that in the case of sub- 
stantives ending in -o he does occasionally give this vowel its original length.? 


De origine rosarum.3 
11 f. sanguineis Cytherea genis, sic crimina punis, 
uracem ut spinam flammea gemma tegat ? 


! The meaning of Vollmer’s explanatory note 2 Cf. Barwinski, Progr. Deutsch-Krone, 1889- 
(index under praemium) on praemia taetra, viz. 90, p. 7f.; Giarratano, Comment. Dracont., 
‘coronam Medeae’, in view of the above inter- Naples, 1906, pp. 40 ff. 
pretation and absence of further guidance, is 3 Also in Riese, Anthol.? 874b. 


not easy to grasp. 
4599 L 
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ueracem, the reading of Corio’s transcript, though defended by E. Thomas,' who 
ascribes to the adjective the meaning werus, is certainly false ; such a meaning of the 
word, possible enough elsewhere, is here clearly unsuitable. Baehrens (followed by 
Riese) emends to mordacem, Vollmer to uracem. The latter adjective, it may be 
objected, occurs nowhere else and belongs to a class to which few new formations 
were added after the classical period. I suggest that we read uoracem ; for the quantity 
of the first syllable cf. ddia (De laud. det iii. 422, Orest. 546), statim (Orest. 708), etc. 
(see Vollmer, p. 442). 


II. AEGRITUDO PERDICAE 
(P.L.M.? vol. v, ed. Vollmer, Riese Anthol.? 808) 


29 f. hac Phrygius pastor spernens in amore Cybeben 
desectusque uirum per tympana plangitur Attis. 


desertusque uiro, the manuscript reading, replaced in Vollmer’s text by Baehrens’s 
conjecture desectusque utrum (suggested, no doubt, by Luc. x. 134 iuuentus.. . exsecta 
uirum), stands in-no need of correction ; cf. Phaedr. i. 21. 3 defectus annis et desertus 
uiribus leo, Sedul. Pasch. carm. iii. 93 membra iacebant officiis deserta suis, etc. (see 
the Thes., col. 681. 61 ff.; and cf. the similar use of deficere and destituere). For the 
context and the use of wir cf. Catull. lxiii. 6 ut relicta sensit sibi membra sine uiro, 
Arnob. Nad#. i. 41 illum Attin Phrygem abscisum et spoliatum uiro. 


116 tales triste furens reddit de pectore uoces. 


For triste feras, the corrupt reading of the manuscript, Vollmer reads triste furens, 
Rossberg triste fremens, Baehrens, noting ‘tristiferas non ausus’, tristificas ; Riese offers 
no remedy. Nearest to the manuscript is the rejected tristiferas, a respectable forma- 
tion which yields excellent sense. That the adjective occurs nowhere else is unimpor- 
tant; new formations in -fer and -ger are common enough in the late poets. Such 
compounds are, it is true, derived as a rule from nouns; cf., however, dulcifer (Enn., 
Plaut.), grandtfer (Cic. and late), anxifer (Cic. poet.), amoentfer (Ven. Fort.), corusctfer 
(Mart. Cap.), sanifer (Paul. Nol.). An interesting similarity of expression occurs in 
Cic. Progn. frg. 3 (De diu. i. 13) tristificas certant Neptuno reddere uoces (sc. saxa). 


In conclusion I should like to express my indebtedness to Professor W. B. Ander- 
son, who was kind enough to read through this article and to make various suggestions 


for its improvement. 
A. HuDSON- WILLIAMS, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH, 
¥ Studien zur lat. u. griech. Sprachgeschichte, p. 69 f. 
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AN INELEGANT GREEK VERSE 


HERODOTUS tells us in book vii, ch. 220, that the Pythian priestess gave the Spartans 
a warning couched in hexameters, of which the second line begins 7) péya dorv epixvdés. 
To this text the admirable commentary of How and Wells takes exception in the 
following note: ‘The synizesis doru épixvdds is intolerable. Read dap’ epixvdés, aorv 
being a gloss, H. Richards, C/. Rev. xix. 345.’' Doubtless this union of vowels is 
harder than that of vw in ’"Epwiwy (Eur. [ph. Taur. 1456) or in yeviwv and duwdexdpnvor, 
accepted by Christ in his edition of Pindar (Pyth. iv. 225; [Nem.] xi. 10). Let us grant 
that from the point of view of elegance it is even intolerable ; the question still remains, 
should the line be altered ? 

The difficulty is that some of the Greeks could and did perpetrate intolerable 
verses. One such is attributable, I suspect, to Plato himself. Aéyovor 5é ofyai rwes 
‘Ounpddyv, says Socrates in the Phaedrus,? éx raév arobérwv émav Svo Errn eis Tov "Epwra, 
dv 76 €repov bBpiotixov mavu Kai ov ofddpa Euperpov* vuvotar S€ wde- 

tov 8 yrot Ovntoi pév "Epwra xadoiat trornvov, 
aBavaror 5é€ [Irépwra, 51a mrepopvrop’ avayKnv. 
An intolerable verse, but unemendable. 

Among metrical inscriptions, also, one runs across numerous lines that violate 
the basic principles of rhythm or metre. The following, chiefly from the classical 
period, will illustrate the point.’ 

(a) A stock dactylic ‘hexameter’ with too many feet: 

xaipere 5’ of mapirres, €[y]w 5é Aurwv marpidba evddde Keipart 
(b) The same line with an unmetrical substitution : 
xaipere of mapiovres, éyd Sé ’Avriordrns tos *ArapBov5 
(c) A badly padded ‘pentameter’: 
owdpwv Kai xpnori Kat épydtis maaav €xovoa aperyv® 
(d) Dactylic hexameters or pentameters showing defective prosody : 
ovdéva mudvas éemiyOoviwy avOparrwv7 
Apewia 768€ [capa], tov dAeve mévros avat[Sys]® 
Sysiowv p’ avéOynxe IToreddfwv[e ravaxre]? 
Anpoxvdns 708’ ayaAwa TeAcorodixn 7° amd Kowdv"™ 
KnXeoobevns p’ avéOnxev 6 [ldvrus €€ ’Emédpvov"™ 
KaAAiorpatos avéOnxe r&t ’ Aox(A)am[ ad] 6 pary(€)tpos™ 
Evvov ’ ABavoddapovu re xai *Aawrodwpou Trdd€ Fépyov"? 
Avarkrcidns avéOnxev Evavipidov i[o]s ama<a>pyjv 
rovoe Ved TIS 7 765" Eyer TEwevos™ 
od yap m[o]vnpos éwy [a]AAa duxatdraros's 


! Richards, l.c., merely raises the question as 
to whether dorv may be a gloss, citing déyea 
Kadpeiov from Soph. O.T. 29. Macan, in his 
edition, cites van Herwerden’s conjecture 9 derv 
peyaxvdés but keeps the traditional reading. 

2 252B. 

3 Other examples will be found in G. Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca (1878), and particularly in 
F. D. Allen, ‘On Greek Versification in Inscrip- 
tions’ (Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, vol. iv (1888), pp. 35 ff.). 

¢ Thoricus, early IV cent. B.c. (Kaibel 23, 2). 


5 Aegina, V (K. 22, 1). 


6 Athens, undated (K. 60, 2). 
7 Athens, early IV (K. 26, 8). 
8 Corinth, VI (K. 4632). 

9 Corinth, VI (Allen lxxxvi). 

10 Paros, V (K. 7504, 1). 

11 Olympia (Epidamnian), late VI (vs. 1 of an 
inscription cited from Paus. vi. 10. 7, by Preger, 
Inscriptiones Graecae Metricae ex Scriptoribus 
praeter Anthologiam Collectae (1891), no. 125). 

12 Epidaurus, VI-V (A. xcvi). 

13 Olympia (Argive), V (A. xcv. 1). 

14 Attica, V (J.G. il. 1393), 1). 

18 Cyprus, undated (A. lxxiii. 3). 
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(e) Faulty caesural arrangement : 
paAddv ror Oeov EArropar Eupevar, & Avxdep[ye]! 
(f) Incoherent verse in ‘elegiacs’ showing various irregularities : 
ei TO KaAds €ore Oavetv Kao Todr’ amréveyse TUYN 
ovd€ ddos Aeva(c)wv 6 ye Saipoow Fv ayépactos, 
nadow 8° avOpwrovt mapécxov avéveAntov euavro[v], 
évtysov xGoviowss Oeois dredé£aro yaia. 
Kal €yw Tod’ avdpes epuv Kai mavTa Gpora 
ynpe Kat ppovrid: edoeBias Evexa.? 

If, then, the common people on their tombstones and even Plato in a literary 
composition (though recognizing and apologizing for the fault) could produce such 
rhythmical monstrosities, it would be hazardous to assume that whoever put the 
oracles into verse, whether the priestess or the zpog¢7jrns,3 would be impeccable. These 
servants of Apollo had to extemporize verse for all sorts of occasions, and I am not 
aware of any evidence that, like poets laureate, they were chosen for their poetical 
ability.* In reality, their verses were at times notoriously poor not only in poetical 
expression but also in mechanical structure. Plutarch writes:5 woAAdxis €¢y Oavpdoace 
Ttav éxnav 6 Awyenaves ev ols of xpnopot A€yovrat tHv davddrnta Kai rH evdrédeav. 
Kaito. povonyerns 6 Beds Kai THs Aeyopévns Aoyiornros ody Hrrov adt@ Kadov 7 THs TmeEpt 
péAn Kai was eddwvias peteivat Kai odd tov “Hoiodov evereia xai tov “Ounpov ireppbéy- 
yeaa: rovs 5€ moAAOds TV Xpnopav 6pHpev kai rots peérpors kaiTtots ovopace 
aAnppedcias kai davrAdrnros avanetAnopévous. And a bit later® he suggests that 
the oracles exhibited metres that were axedaAaa, Aayapa, and peiovpa. Lucian’ repre- 
sents Hermes, when requested to issue a divine summons in verse, as replying to Zeus: 
... eyw 5é AKvoTa monriKds eit Wore SiadpOepS ro kipvypa 7 brépperpa 7H evdea Evveipwv, 





t Delphi, [V-III (A. cxix. 4). 

2 Attica, IV (A. xxvi). 

3 Plutarch, De Pyth. Orac. 397¢, states defi- 
nitely that it was the priestess: od ydp €or Geod 
% yipus, ov’ 6 dbdyyos, ovd’ % A€écs OVSE 7S perpov 
GAAG ris yuvaxds. He is almost as explicit ib. 
405D : rnv S€ rijs [Tvbias dwvyv wai SidAexrov womep 
{xopevrav? Bernardakis) é« @upéAns odx aviduv- 
Tov ovdé AuriHv, GAN’ év pérpw Kai dyxw ... Pbeyyo- 
pévnv mapéxev [wapnxeiv Bern.] dévoduer. And 
again, ib. 396F: zowjpara yap ypades .. . €orxdra 
tots “Ouypouv xai ‘“Hovddou paddov H trois bro Tis 
ITvOias éxdepopévors. Other references with the 
same distinct implication occur ib. 397B-C, 
406E-F, and 408c-D. In fact, the whole essay, 
as the title ITepi rot pi) xpav euperpa viv ri 
ITv6iav shows, is based on the assumption that 
the priestess was also poetess. (The zpodyjrns 
at Delphi is mentioned De Def. Orac. 4388, but 
not as a composer of the oracles’ form.) That 
the belief in the priestess’s authorship of the 
verses went back to the fourth century B.C. is 
clear from De Pyth. Orac. 403F: icxvpas émre- 
riunxe [sc. Oedropmos] Trois pH) vopilover Kara Tov 
Tore xpdévov Euperpa tiv ITvOiav Oeonmifev. The 
use of hexameters by the priestesses was sup- 
posed to go clear back to the first one, Phemo- 
noe, according to Pausanias x. 5. 4: peyiorn 5é 
Kai mapa miciorwy és DPnyovdnv Sdfa éoriv, ws 


mpdpavris yévorto % Pnyovdn rot Geod mpwrn, Kai 
mpwrn To €€dperpov Foev. But Strabo ix. 3. 5 
(p. 419) reports the tradition that the priestess 
uttered some oracles in verse and some in prose, 
and that the latter were turned into verse by 
‘certain poets’ in the service of the shrine: ¢aot 
8’ elvar 76 avreiov dvrpov KoiAov xara Babous od 
para evptoropov, avadépecOa 8 e€ avrot mvetua 
éevovovaorixdy, tbrepxeiaba 5€ Tot cropiou tpimoda 
tynAdv éf’ Sv ri IIvOiav dvaBaivovoay Sexouéevnv 
To mveiua amobeonilew Euperpa tre Kai aperpa. 
évreivey 5€ xai raira eis pérpov moinrds tivas 
Umoupyotvras r@ iep@. Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. 
Oraculum (iv, pp. 220a, etc.) and Fairbanks, 
Handbook of Greek Religion, p. 60 (missing, 
however, the reference to Strabo), tacitly reject 
Theopompus, Plutarch, and Pausanias im toto 
and half of Strabo, and maintain that the 
apodyrns did all the verse. Pomtow in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. Delphos (iv. 2536 f.) is not explicit 
but appears to accept the Plutarchean view. 

4 If the priestess made the verses, she did 
so, as is well known, when she was not quite 
herself; if it was the mpodrns, he was a man 
chosen by lot (cf. Eur. Jon, 413-16). 

5 De Pyth. Orac. 396C-D. 

© Ib. 397D. 

7 Iup. Trag. 6. 
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AN INELEGANT GREEK VERSE 165 
kai yéAws ora map’ adrois émi rij Gpovoig Tav émdv. 6p yoov kai rov ’AmdAAwva yeAu- 
pevov én” eviois THY XpnoUav Kairrep émuputrovons Ta TOAAG Tis pavTiKijs, ds pH mavu 
ayo dyew Tovs dxovovras eLeralewv Ta. pérpa. 

In view, then, of the bad verses found elsewhere, the notoriously poor quality 
of those emanating from Delphi, and the lack of any manuscript variant in the text 
of Herodotus, it would appear safer to let the present line stand with its imperfection 


just at it is. 
O. J. Topp. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 








GREEK THEORIES OF ART AND LITERATURE 
DOWN TO 400 B.c. 


GREEK art and literature follow parallel courses through the long period from Homer 
to Euripides. Homer and Euripides, Dipylon vases and the latest white lekythoi are 
as far apart from each other as it is possible for works in the same medium to be. The 
distance can only be explained by a similar change in the views of artists, writers, and 
their public. 

Plato’s Republic can be shown to reflect the theories current at its dramatic date.! 
Before that the Presocratics, chance remarks preserved in the poets, later anecdotes, 
and inscriptions provide the fragments with which the story of the change can be 
reconstructed. Literary criticism starts with Xenophanes but is hardly systematic 
before the time of the sophists.? Art criticism begins with the boast of the vase-painter 
Euthymides, ‘As never Euphronius (painted)’, but again does not become serious 
until late in the fifth century.* At most we can hope to say what different views the 
Greeks had and at what time each was prevalent. 

Four of the Greek words for statue* suggest four different ways of looking at 
sculpture. Eikon is a ‘likeness’, and implies the dependence of the statue on its 
subject ; it occurs on an inscription$ of the early fifth century and in the Septem, but 
apparently not before. Xoanon, ‘something carved’,® also not found before the fifth 
century, suggests the technical approach to sculpture. Agalma has a much longer 
pedigree. First used of any ‘source of joy’,” it is then confined to an offering, ‘a source 
of joy to a god’,® and then more particularly to a statue.® Kolossos means ‘a substitute’ 
in a very ancient prescription of the Cyrenaean ‘Decretals’ and in the Agamemnon." 
It is a Prehellenic word, and takes us back to a time when a magical connexion was 
supposed to exist between the image and its subject. 

These four words give us four Greek ways of looking at a work of art. We can add 
three more. The poet or artist may be regarded as a teacher who seeks to educate his 
public. Or his primary object may be to confer immortality by poem or statue. Or 
he may be held to be inspired and to derive his art direct from the Muses or the gods. 

All these theories were probably current during the whole of the period that we are 
considering, as they are all current to-day. But they were dominant at different dates. 
At the end of the fifth century with the illusionistic painting of Zeuxis and the realistic 
drama of Euripides the likeness theory is paramount and is pilloried in the Republic. 
The second half of the fifth century particularly is a period of research into the craft 
of art and literature, and therefore the technical view is important. The idealism of 
Sophocles and Phidias implies the education theory which for us is articulate in the 
Frogs of Aristophanes. In a way the hedonistic theory is the direct opposite of this; 
but it persists all through the history of Greek literature and is not dominant at any 
particular time. The monument theory belongs to the time of the great victor odes. 
The belief in the direct inspiration of the Muses in its cruder forms belongs to the 
period before Pindar. The magical theory is the earliest of all. 





t Cf. Steven, C.Q. 1933, 149. 1925, 37. 

2 Cf. Diels, N.Jbb. xxv. 8. 8 u 347. 

3 Pfuhl, Maleret und Zeichnung, sec. 463. 9 Loewy, op. cit. 1; early sixth century. 

+ Cf. Benveniste, Rev. Phil. 1932, 118. 10 Benveniste, loc. cit.; Tod, J/.H.S. 1929, 214; 

5 Loewy, Inschriften griechischer Bildhauern, Ag. 416. dvdpias, ‘mannekin’ (Kretschmer, 
23 (between 484 and 472 B.C.); Septem, 559. Glotta, xiv. 100), may also have a magical signifi- 

© Acusilaus, 28}; Sophocles, Xoanephorot. cance; it is apparently first recorded in Pindar, 


74144. Cf. Schweitzer, N. Heidelberger Jb. P. v.40. 
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In the tenth book of the Republic Plato attacks poet and painter alike, because 
they are both ‘imitators’, because they both produce ‘likenesses’. Primarily, there 
is no doubt, he is thinking of the realistic drama and the illusionistic painting of the 
last quarter of the fifth century.' He says that imitation, mimesis, is an abuse of the 
intelligence of the audience. The painter’s imitation is three times removed from 
truth, and in the same way the tragic poet, since he is an imitator, is three times 
removed from truth. The painter has no knowledge of what he paints; he paints its 
appearance only and imposes on those who judge by the forms and colours alone; 
similarly the poet seems to know what he talks about, but imposes on his hearers 
by the wizardry of his language and a superficial use of technical terms. ‘In fact the 
imitative poet can truly be said to be the counterpart of the painter.’ 

Two facets of this theory concern us. In the first place, artist and poet only wish 
to catch a momentary appearance of their subject, a three-quarter view of a chair or 
a hero in a passion. In the second place, the imitation is inferior to the original ; the 
chair has more to it than can be seen in a three-quarter view, a hero is at his worst 
in a passion. We have now to see how far back these ideas can be traced. 

The history of realism in art and literature is easy enough to trace. The literary 
form in which realism can be most fully attained is drama, because a play is composed 
of speeches and actions, which are the external manifestations of personality. The 
decisive stages are the abandonment of the heroic manner in the twenties of the fifth 
century, the introduction of the third actor in the sixties, the introduction of the 
second actor in the late sixth century (?), and the institution of the official contests 
in 534 B.C. The art form of mimesis is three-dimensional painting, because perspective 
and shading make it possible to represent the momentary appearance of the external 
world. Shading first became common with Apollodorus in the twenties ; perspective 
was ‘invented’ by Agatharchus in the sixties. The frontality law was abandoned at 
the beginning of the fifth century. The first hint of depth is the piling of folds in 
paintings of the third quarter of the sixth century. 

Artistic theory is not so easy to trace. But we can follow the history of mimests 
and its cognates, and we have a certain amount of other evidence. Xenophon‘ has a 
use of mimeisthai parallel to that in Plato. Asked whether he can ‘imitate’ the soul, 
the painter Parrhasius replies: ‘How can it be imitated since it has neither shape nor 
colour . . . and is not visible at all?’ ; imitation means the accurate reflection of the 
external world. A little earlier Agathon in the Thesmophoriazusae$ tells Mnesilochus 
that what the poet does not possess he tracks out by the aid of mimesis, just as in 
Plato the poet has no knowledge but imposes on the audience by an adroit use of 
technical terms. In 412 B.c. Teucer, in Euripides’ Helen,® seeing Helen, whom he 

believes to have been drowned with Menelaus, addresses her: ‘Great heaven, what 
do I see? The very shape Of that detested woman who has proved My ruin and the 
curse of Greece. May God Reject thee for the likeness that thou hast To Helen.’ 
‘Shape’ is etkon and ‘likeness’ is mimema. Teucer is using the terminology of realistic 
portraiture to describe the woman before him, who is the spit of Helen. The passage 
confirms our assumption that there is a connexion between the use of eskon to describe 
a work of art and the mimesis theory. Before the Helen Herodotus uses mimesis and 
its cognates of works of art, always with reference to the original from which they are 
copied ; the wooden representation of a dead body which is brought into Egyptian 
dinner parties is ‘made as like as possible (memimemenon) by painting and carving ‘"— 
it is a realistic representation.? This part of the history was probably written soon 


t Cf. Steven, op. cit. ; Friedlander, Platon, 138. 4 Mem. iii. 10. 1. Cf. Tate, C.Q. 1936, 162. 


2 The most important passages are 595b, 597e, 5 156. 
601, 6054. 6 71, tr. Sheppard. 
3 Cf. 598, 603¢. 7 ii, 78, cf. ii, 86. 2, 169. 5, ill. 37. 2. 
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after 449.' The author of the Hippocratic treatise ‘On Diet’, an imitator of Heraclitus 
who probably wrote in the fifth century,” speaks of sculptors making an ‘imitation’ 
of the body. 

The same writer says that the processes of all the arts are ‘imitations’ of the pro- 
cesses of Nature, though the artists do not know it. Here he is clearly in the same 
tradition of thought as the Pythagoreans,* who held things to be an ‘imitation’ of 
numbers, and this tradition is handed on to Plato, who regards the phenomenal world 
as an imitation of the world of forms.$ 

Mimesis and its cognates do not seem to have been applied to art and literature 
before the fifth century, but imitation by voice is much older. Whether Democritus’ 
theory that music is an imitation of bird song can justifiably be traced back to Aleman® 
appears to me extremely doubtful. Pindar certainly knows of the imitation theory of 
music, when he says that Athena invented the flute in order to imitate the Gorgon’s 
shriek.? Alcman® ‘knows the tunes of all the birds’ and ‘discovered words and song 
after hearing (or ‘by composing’?) the chatter of partridges’. But knowledge and 
use of bird song do not imply that the resultant music was an imitation of bird song. 

But vocal imitation has a much longer past. In the Choephor: Orestes and Pylades 
plot to gain entry to the palace by pretending to be Phocians, ‘imitating the sound 
of the Phocian tongue’.? The Delian maidens in the Homeric hymn to Apollo’® ‘know 
how to imitate the voices and the dance of all men. Each would think that himself 
was speaking. So well is their song composed.’ This is probably the earliest use of the 
word mimeisthat, but Helen already possesses the accomplishment in the Odyssey :™ 
“You called the most valiant of the Greeks by name, likening your voice to the wives 
of all the Argives.’ The use of the word in the hymn is in line with the later uses which 
we have examined ; it means a realistic copy which is known to be a copy because it 
is executed in the presence of the original. The song is a trick, just as in Plato’s eyes 
illusionistic painting is a trick, and this kind of unreal trickery is called mimesis. 

The word mimests and its cognates are not the only means of expressing the imita- 
tion theory. Other traces can be found of its application both to art and to literature. 
If the work of art is merely a reflection of the momentary appearance of its subject, 
it is a lifeless copy. Therefore we find a number of texts of the fourth and fifth 
centuries in which the lifelessness of the statue is stressed. The best known is in 
Plato’s Phaedrus,’* but before that Democritus had spoken of images ‘a bright spec- 
tacle in their clothing and ornaments, but heartless’,!3 and the same idea occurs in the 
treatise on diet which has already been quoted.'* The earliest of these texts is probably 
the beginning of Pindar’s fifth Nemean, where he contrasts his mobile song with the 
statue which has to remain fixed on its base. 

Empedocles,'5 presumably writing about the middle of the century, compares the 
growth of the world from elements to the growth of the painter’s world from colours, 
and he says that the painter ‘produces forms like to everything’, or in other words 
“produces likenesses’. The word for ‘likeness’, eskon, is not found before the fifth 








' Legrand, Hérodote (Budé), 25. 

2 Diels-Kranz, Heraclitus, C. 1, 21. 

3 Loc. cit. 11. 

* Diels-Kranz, Pythagoras, B. 12; cf. Tate, 
loc. cit. 

5 e.g. Rep. 509d; cf. Baldry, C.Q. 1937, 146. 

© Democritus, B. 154. Bowra, Greek Lyric 
Poetry, 69, refers to an ‘old legend’, but quotes 
Plutarch, de Soll. Anim. 20, which is expressly 
based on Democritus. 

7 P. xii. 21 (490 B.C.). 


8 92, 93 D. 


9 Cho. 564. 

10 163 f. 

1! § 278, quoted by Allen on the Homeric 
hymn; cf. the divine impersonations, e.g. X 227 
(Athena and Deiphobus), and Patroclus’ ghost, 
which was ‘terribly like him’, ¥ 107. 

12 275d. See App. vii of Schuhl’s Platon et l'art 
de son temps, though all his instances do not 
seem to me relevant. 

13 B. 195. 

™ Heraclitus, C. 1, 21. 

1S B. 23. 
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century, but we have a means of tracing it back farther. Painters of vases customarily 
name the figures that they paint ; sometimes they put the name into the genitive 
instead of the more usual nominative case. Then there must be an ellipse of some 
such word as etkon, of a word meaning image or likeness; the painter is a conscious 
mimetes. One of the earliest instances is the inscription! ‘of Ajax’ on the Vatican 
Exekias, painted in the third quarter of the sixth century. The usage recurs sporadi- 
cally in the last quarter of the sixth? and through the fifth century.* Thus the painter 
acknowledges that he is a mimetes at the moment when he starts on the path of 
realistic representation. 

If we look for the application of the likeness theory to literature, Gorgias takes us 
back a stage beyond Plato when he implies that the tragedian undertakes to deceive 
and the spectator is foolish if he does not yield to the illusion.* Here is the philosophy 
of the realistic dramatist and sophistic rhetorician,5 who are not concerned with truth 
but with appearances. A late quotation from Simonides takes us a stage farther back 
still: ‘Speech is an etkon of actions’.® 

Simonides wrote at the beginning of the history of drama. Demodocus’ song of the 
Trojan War’ was very correct but had no intention of deceiving, since earlier poets 
made other claims. Their pretensions may have been occasionally challenged.* But 
the sustained attack starts with Xenophanes and Heraclitus, who criticize the 
authority of Homer and Hesiod, and emphasize the relativity of human knowledge. 
The philosophers relegate the poet to the world of appearance at the moment when 
the poet is himself seeking it by inventing drama. 

The origin of the mimesis theory lies in the third quarter of the sixth century, 
but it does not become dominant for a hundred years. Before that artist and poet 
must reach technical perfection in the realm of realistic representation, in the art of 
producing the illusion of reality. Therefore we find not only the artist but also the 
public interested in the craft of writing, sculpting, and painting, since we must assume 
this more general interest to account for the number of technical books which we know 
to have been written during the fifth century. 

Plato’s Phaedrus gives us a good idea of the activity of rhetorical theory at its 
dramatic date, the end of the fifth century; in it we have both Plato’s own criticism 
of the lack of structure and method in the speech which he puts into the mouth of 
Lysias,'° and later™ the list of technical terms associated with the names of the great 
sophists and rhetoricians of the fifth century. Plato mentions Theodorus, Evenus, 
Tisias, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias, Protagoras, and Thrasymachus, a formidable list. 
Protagoras founded the study of grammar, Prodicus wrote on the meanings of words, 
Gorgias and Tisias were both pupils of Corax the founder of Sicilian rhetoric, Thrasy- 
machus developed rhythmical prose. Protagoras was in Athens soon after 450, the 
Sicilian school was already flourishing in 460, and Thrasymachus and Gorgias were 
both in Athens in 427. Thus by the time that the Knights is produced, 424, the smart 
young Athenian knows all the correct phraseology and can describe an orator as 


 Pfuhl, fig. 229. London, B 164 is not earlier; Lycaon painter, Pfuhl, fig. 515; J.H.S. 1934, 
Gerhard, A.V. 205, is later. There are no geni- pl. 11. 
tive inscriptions on Rhodian or Corinthian. On 4 B. 23; cf. Dialexets, iii. 10. 
the subject on general see Walters, Greek Pot- 5 e.g. Gorgias, B. 11, 13. 
tery, 1. 260; Langlotz, Zeitbestimmung, 46n. My © Psellus, 821 (Migne). 
material is drawn from Pfuhl, op. cit., and 7 6 488. 
Reinach, Répertoire. 8 Solon, 21 D, etc. 
2 Late black figure, Gerhard, A.V. 21, 25; 9 Xenophanes, B. 11, 12; Heraclitus, A. 23, 
London, B 195 (C.V.A., pl. 37); Furtwangler- B. 104-6. 
Reichhold, iii, p. 226 (Lysippides painter). 10 235a, 264C. 
Early red figure, Pfuhl, fig. 318 (Menon painter). 11 266d. 
3 e.g. Pistoxenus painter, Pfuhl, fig. 498; 
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‘skilled in simple style and periodic, moulder of gnomes, crystal clear, hard hitting, 
and a master of pathos’.! Grammar, vocabulary, argument, composition, and all the 
various ways of playing on the emotions of the audience have been worked out and 
reduced to a system. 

Something analogous was happening in the sphere of poetry. The contest between 
Aeschylus and Euripides in the Frogs of Aristophanes is excellent fooling, but also 
presupposes technical research into the craft of poetry. The division of poetry into 
dialogue, songs, and construction,” the scientific discussion of prologues and choruses, 
and above all the carefully elaborated distinction between the poet of genius and the 
poet of reason, all show that Aristophanes was well versed in literary criticism and 
that the craft of poetry had been well examined before he wrote; indeed a manual 
seems to have been published which he expected his spectators to have read. The 
criticism of the prologue to the Choephori is so like in method to the criticism of 
Simonides’ poem in Plato’s Protagoras that Protagoras may be the source of both, 
but Pohlenz is probably right in referring the bulk of the theorizing to Gorgias.* To 
the second half of the century also belongs Sophocles’ book ‘on the Chorus’. If, as 
is natural, we ascribe to this the three dicta of Sophocles that have survived, we can 
have no doubt that Sophocles discussed the whole technique of tragedy. All three 
quotations imply a conscious poet working towards the realization of his own clearly 
conceived ideals. Perhaps the most interesting from our point of view is the criticism 
of Aeschylus: ‘even if he does right, he does it without knowledge’. The classical poet 
is conscious of his object and his methods ; when Democritus praises Homer, he praises 
him for ‘carpentering a system of varied stories’.5 

Yet earlier is the book on music by Lasus of Hermione.® Lasus was born in 548. 
Perhaps his interest in his craft is partly responsible for the frequent references in his 
pupil Pindar. Pindar says that the prologue must be far shining and every ode must 
have its limit.? Pindar is proud of his art ; it is his own and was given him by nature.® 
Bacchylides is also a conscious craftsman, but his art is not spontaneous ; ‘One learns 
from another, now as of old. For it is not easy to find the gates of secret words.’ 
Bacchylides here proclaims himself the traditional stylist which every line that he 
writes proves him to be. 

Why do Pindar and Bacchylides break the illusion of their odes by such references 
to their craft? We cannot take refuge in the theory that the poet is writing before 
the days of the prose manual. Lasus’ book proves that the prose manual was pos- 
sible, if uncommon, in Pindar’s day. Rather we must assume first that the poet’s 
craft was a matter of supreme interest to him and secondly that breaking the illusion 
was unobjectionable. The comic chorus spoke as ordinary Athenians in the parabasis, 
and in the late sixth or early fifth century this cannot yet have become a traditional 
convention. The tragic chorus can also break the illusion of its character either by 
singing words that express the poets’ view of contemporary events” or by referring to 
its own dances and the musical instruments that accompany them." The craft of the 
Greek poet is a matter of supreme interest to him because the Greek genius is essen- 
tially rational and rejoices in the elaboration of form and proportion. We cannot 

1 1378. My clumsy paraphrase gives the 7 eg. O. vi. 13 J. i. 63. See S.-S. 1. 595; 
sense but not the neatness of the technical Davison, Proc. C.A. 1936, 41. 


jargon. 8 Davison, 39. 
2 862. See Radermacher, ad loc. 9 Paean, 5. Snell refers this to B.’s view of 
3 1113. See Radermacher, ad loc. poetry. 
4 GGN. 1920, 142. 10 See S.-S. ii. 105. 2. He quotes Sophocles, 
5 B. 21. Democritus wrote eight works on Aj. 154; Ant. 332; 0.T. 863. 

literature (A. 33). 11 Soph. O.T. 895; Trach. 216; Aesch. Ag. 990; 


6 S.-S. (= Schmid-Stahlin, Griechische Litera- Eum. 332; Eur. 1.T. 146; Phrynichus, fr. 11. 
turgeschichte), i. 544. See Miller, Dissertation on the Eumenides, 25. 
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follow this farther back in theory, but in practice it is clear enough in the complicated 
symmetry of the Homeric epic.' 

The technical view of art runs parallel to the technical view of poetry. Plato 
demands proportion, arrangement, and ‘harmony’ in a work of art as in a speech.? 
In the second half of the fifth century Parrhasius wrote on painting and Polyclitus 
on sculpture. Polyclitus dealt largely with proportions but, though the idea of pub- 
lishing his system was probably new, sculptors had long carved statues in which the 
parts stood in a numerical relation of size to each other. Agatharchus’ book on Scene 
painting was more like the treatises of the rhetoricians, a new book on a new subject, 
intimately connected with the technique of producing illusion. It gave rise to further 
writings by Democritus and Anaxagoras on perspective.* Of earlier books on sculp- 
ture we know nothing certain; but Theodorus of Samos,5 who was architect as well 
as sculptor and gem engraver to Polycrates, wrote a description of the Heraeum, and 
that artists were conscious of their skill is clear from the use of sophia with 
signatures. ® 

Indirect evidence of careful craftsmanship and conscious composition we have in 
abundance; the decoration of Dipylon vases is a parallel on a small scale to the 
symmetry of the Homeric epic.? Sometimes the artist breaks the illusion in the same 
way as the poet when he leaves his subject to speak of his technique. The Greek artist 
sometimes indulges his love for the precision of formal and abstract design where it 
is disturbing to the modern eye, though presumably unobjectionable to the ancient. 
On a vase® of the early classical period a winged goddess runs up to a bush, and a 
small bird flies out. The bush is a formal pattern of volutes and palmette.? The painter 
could have painted a realistic bush, but he liked the abstract formal design’® and the 
incongruity did not disturb him. Like the poet, the artist strives for clear rational form. 

In the fifth century another factor also’ was operating, the new theory of the 
relationship between the artist and his craft. In place of the older theory that the 
artist was given his craft by the gods men began to believe that human skill was 
responsible for human progress. This belief can be traced ultimately to Xenophanes.'? 
When it had become general, as it had by the time that Sophocles wrote his Antigone," 
the conditions were suitable for the great and sometimes rather flamboyant literary 
and artistic personalities who wrote their Technat.'* 

The great artists and writers of the fifth century, particularly of its first three 
quarters, were not primarily interested either in realistic representation or in technical 
tours de force. Realism was a fashion to which they paid greater or less heed, and 
technique was a means to an end. The end was the education of their fellow citizens. 
Euripides and Aeschylus both accept this criterion of poetry when they are judged 
by Dionysus, and Aristophanes sketches a history of literature on these lines.'5 Plato 


1 See Myres, J.H.S. 1932, 274; Schadewaldt, 
N.Jbb. 1938, 73; Iltasstudten, 131. 

2 See Steven, op. cit. 154 for references. 

3 See Déonna, Dédale, 300. 

4 Vitruvius, vii, pref. 11. 

5 Cf. Otto, Handbuch der Archdologte, 255. 

6 Geffcken, Gr. Epigramme, nos. 2, 29; cf. 
Pindar, O. vii. 50; Solon, 1, 49 D. Schweitzer 
op. cit. 64, thinks that Solon only gives sophia 
to the poet; but Solon equates the two (cf. 
p 385); both ‘gather a livelihood’ and both 
‘know the bounds of lovely wisdom’. 

7 Myres, op. cit. 271. 

8 Jacobsthal, Ornamente, pl. 64a. 

9 The formal bush goes back to the early 


seventh century. 

10 Sometimes realistic and formal trees alter- 
nate (Jacobsthal, op. cit. 87). Cf. the ears of the 
Sunium Apollo, the hand-clasp of Peleus and 
Thetis (Pfuhl, fig. 417); perhaps also the ‘pun- 
ning’ groups of animals, whatever their origin 
(Roes, B.C.H. 1935, 312). 

11 Well discussed by Schweitzer, op. cit. 66. 

12 B. 18; cf. Nestle, Plato: Protagoras, 23. 

13 Antigone, 332. 

14 Cf. the description of Parrhasius (Ath. xii. 
543) and the town-planner Hippodamus (Ar. 
Pol. ii. 5 (8). 12674). 

1S Frogs, 1008, 1030. 
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has to attack the view that Homer is omniscient,’ and the necessity of this is shown 
by the story of Niceratus,? who was forced to learn the complete works of Homer in 
order that he might become a good man. Sophocles’ statement that he drew ideal 
characters implies that he held the education theory. He carried it out in practice 
by creating characters who in the main conform to his high standards of life and 
conduct and whose divergences from those standards are clearly marked. Phidias‘ 
designed the whole decoration of the Parthenon to instil the lessons of eusebia and 
sophrosyne. The ethical purpose of the designer of the pediments at Olympia is no 
less clear; the message, sophrosyne, is the same, but the emphasis has moved from 
the mortal actors to the gods, Zeus and Apollo, just as in the plays of Aeschylus the 
emphasis is on the divine law rather than on the human characters. The moral is an 
essential part of Pindar’s odes, and he carefully criticizes all myths that seem to him 
objectionable.’ At the end of the sixth century Simonides sets up a new ethical ideal 
in the Scopas song ;° the man ‘who never of free will does anything base’ is illustrated 
by the blond boy from the Acropolis.? The new idealism is the answer of the poets 
to Xenophanes’ challenge, and they carry the artists with them. Parallel, but on 
different lines, is the defence of Homer adopted by the allegorists from Theagenes of 
Rhegium to Metrodorus of Lampsacus.® Earlier poets also were didactic, but they 
were passing on the message of the Muses unchallenged, and were not so conscious 
of their position. 

To the modern puritan mind it is at first sight surprising that the educational 
view can live in harmony with the hedonistic view, but in Greece it undoubtedly 
did, and every Greek knew that whatever other purpose art and literature might 
have, they were certainly meant to give pleasure. It is not necessary to quote all 
the reiterations of this view from Homer's ‘divine singer who rejoices by his song’? 
to the time when Gorgias speaks of the ‘divine spell of literature, pleasure’s inducer, 
seducer of pain’.!° But we may notice that the didactic Hesiod, the fierce Archilochus, 
and the statesmanlike Solon take as much pleasure in poetry as the more obvious 
hedonists such as Anacreon and Simonides."! Similarly Gorgias says that sculpture 
and painting ‘rejoice the eye’, and Aeschylus speaks of ‘the charm of lovely statues’.'? 
The word most often used for a statue dedicated to a god, agalma, means a source of 
delight. Therefore Democritus says the Arts are not the result of necessity but of 
superabundance,"’ and they do not find a place in the Platonic commonwealth until 
the state of necessity has turned into the luxurious state." 

To these later writers art aud poetry, if they are meant to please, are only a luxury. 
Earlier, however, when it was assumed that the pleasures of the gods were the same 
as the pleasures of men, these luxuries were of extreme importance, since the goodwill 
of the gods must be secured. The agalma gave the god a pleasure which he might be 
expected to repay—the theory is the same as the theory of sacrifice.'5 A pillar of the 
sixth (?) century on the Acropolis’® has the inscription: ‘Maiden, Telesinus dedicated 








t Republic, 598¢. 

2 Xenophon, Symposium, iii. 5; iv. 6. 

3 Webster, Introduction to Sophocles, 57. 

* Eusebia: E. and W. pediments; base of 
Parthenos (Pandora = lady who receives all 
gifts, i.e. Athens). Sophrosyne: Gigantomachy 
_(E. metopes; inside shield of Parthenos); 
Centauromachy (S. metopes; sandals of Par- 
thenos); Amazonomachy (W. metopes; outside 
shield of Parthenos); Trojan War. (N. metopes) 

5 S.-S. i. 584, 624; Fehr, die Mythen bet 
Pindar. 

© 4D. See Bowra, op. cit. 340. 


7 Winter, KzB. 218. 5. 
8 Zeller, op. cit. 71. 
9 p 385. 

© B. 11,:30. 

11 Theog. 97; Archilochus, 1 D; Solon, 1, 52 D; 
Anacreon, 32 D; Simonides, 79 D. I am indebted 
for these references to Mr. J. A. Davison. 

12 Gorgias, B. 11, 18; Aeschylus, Ag. 416. 

13 B. 144. 

14 Republic, 373b. 

1S e.g. Homer, 8 351. 

16 Geficken, Gr. Ep. 12, cf. 13, 23. So also 
Empedocles, B. 128. 
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an agalma on the Acropolis, rejoicing in which may you grant him to dedicate another.’ 
Poems had the same purpose ; the poet of the Hymn to Apollo’ names song as one of 
the reasons why Apollo delights in the Delian festival, and among songs those of the 
Delian maidens who are ‘mindful of the men and women of long ago’. We may then 
assume that just as Demodocus sang ‘the fames of men’ to delight the court of Alci- 
nous,” so the writer of epic told his story to delight the god of the festival at which 
he was reciting. Thus the hedonistic theory of poetry is not in its origin hedonistic 
but religious. In this form it survives as the ultimate religious reason for choral lyric, 
tragedy, and comedy, and for the sculptural adornment of temples, although by the 
fifth century, as the Democritus quotation proves, this ultimate reason was forgotten. 
The monument theory of art and literature is founded on the preservation of the 
past. This was not the object of the Homeric ‘fames of men’: the Homeric hero’s 
name was preserved by his tomb. Hector says that his fame will never die because 
seafarers will see his tomb, and later in Tyrtaeus* the brave man’s name is preserved 
for ever by his tomb, though he himself is dead. Then with a change of fashion the 
tomb statue or relief becomes the vehicle of fame instead of the tomb itself. The 
bronze maiden on the tomb of Midas5 gives its eternal message ‘that Midas sleeps 
below’. When the dead man has a portrait of himself on his tomb, the portrait keeps 
his memory alive: the portrait is immortal, while he is mortal and dead. The relation 
of the tomb statue or the athlete statue to its subject is totally different in kind from 
the relation of the mimetic statue to its subject. The mimetic statue or picture is a 
fleeting impression of a momentary appearance; the monument is a permanent 
memorial of the best in its subject. The sculptor might have claimed that his art 
gave immortality to those who would otherwise be forgotten. The poets did make 
this claim, and Simonides ridiculed the writer of the Midas epigram: immortality of 
stone might be destroyed by god or even man.® Our earliest reference for the monu- 
ment theory of poetry is in Sappho, when she says ‘ You shall lie dead and there will 
be no memory of you hereafter. For you have no share in the roses of Pieria’.’ 
Before Sappho the idea only occurs in Homer, and there faintly, because the Homeric 
‘fames’ have another purpose; Helen chides Paris, saying, ‘We shall be a song here- 
after’. The essential idea, which is not present in the Homeric passage, is that the 
immortal poem gives immortality to a mortal: ‘I gave you wings. ... Not even in 
death shall you lose your fame, but your immortal name shall be men’s care.’? It is 
common in Bacchylides and in Pindar.'° Indeed, the monument theory provides the 
reason of the Epinician ode as of the memorial statue, and like the memorial statue 
the ode is a monument to what is best in its subject, a record of noble deeds"! and 
therefore both a means of moral instruction and an idealization of the athlete.’ 
The consideration of the hedonist and monument theories has taken us back to 

a wholly different conception of art from the mimetic conception. With this different 
conception of the work of art we have also reached a different conception of the artist. 
The technical skill comes not from man’s inventive brain but from god. The story 
of Aeschylus and Tynnichus neatly illustrates the distinction: Aeschylus said that 

1 150; 160. 8 Z 357. 

2 @ 73; cf. Achilles, I 189. 9 Theognis, 237. 

3 H 91; cf. a 239, 8 584. 10 Bacch. iii. 90; Pind. P. iii. 114. See S.-S., 


4 9, 29D. loc. cit.; Davison, op. cit. 40; Gundert, Pindar 
5 Plato, Phaedrus, 264d. See RE. viii. 2165. wu. sein Dichterberuf, 14, 16. 
The first and last lines of the epigram certainly eg, N. vil. 14 Epyos 5€ Kadois eoomrrpov 


belong to the original form, and are of the icapev. 
seventh century B.c. 12 Cf. von Salis, Kunst der Griechen, 58, 70, 


6 48D. 73, on the aristocratic beauty of the late archaic 
7 58D. For further references see S.-S. i. 590 athlete. 
n. 6. 
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his song compared with that of Tynnichus would be in the same case as modern 
statues compared with old. The old, although of simple workmanship, were regarded 
as divine, the new excited admiration for the excessive elaboration of their workman- 
ship but had less divine feeling.t The new works were technically excellent, but the 
old had inspiration. The inspiration theory? survived in the fifth century to explain 
the poet’s creative urge. When writing, he is possessed, and the dramatist can get 
out of himself into his characters’ heads, think their thoughts, and speak their words. 
Later when Aristotle’ urges the poet to act his story with the very gestures, he says 
that poetry demands genius or madness. Therefore Agathon in the T7hesmophoria- 
zusae* has a crowd of Muses in his house to help him with his new play, and when he 
comes out, he is wearing female dress because he is writing a female part. Socrates 
regarded this irrational element in poetry as the essential element and denied the poet 
any knowledge at all.5 The two were not necessarily incompatible as we see from 
Democritus: ‘Having a divine nature, Homer carpentered a world of varied stories.’® 
Gorgias speaks of the ‘divine spells’ cast by words,’ and in fifth-century terminology 
‘divinity’ (and particular gods and goddesses) implies the recognition of a strong and 
irrational force rather than a belief in the hand of God. Whether the fifth-century 
artist also called his genius inspiration by Athena we cannot say; but it is arbitrary 
to assume that Parrhasius and his colleagues were incapable of all the artifices of an 
Agathon.® 

With Pindar we are back in a time when the poet really believed in the Muses. 
‘Pindar’s own view seems to be that poetry, though ultimately the gift of God through 
the Muses, is immediately the product of the poet’s own mind, in which the two 
elements (the teaching of the Muses and the poet’s own thoughts) are blended into 
a harmonious whole, and the special function of the omniscient Muses is to punish 
him if he strays from the truth.’ The poet uses the art which the Muses give him. 
The relation between poet and Muse is the same as the relation between the Rhodian 
artists and Athena which Pindar records in the seventh Olympian.’ Thus on an 
Athenian vase of about 490 Athena herself sits among the potters and bronze-workers 
while they exercise their arts.™! Earlier still, in a passage of Solon which has already 
been discussed, poet and craftsman are both said to owe their art to the teaching of 
the gods.’ 

Bacchylides,'* the contemporary of Pindar, and Alcman,"* who are both consciously 
writing in the Homeric tradition, speak as if the Muse were not only the source of 
their inspiration but were actually using them as a mouthpiece. With them this form 
of expression is probably intentionally archaic ; in Hesiod and Homer it is the poet’s 
considered view of his art. Hesiod tells in the Theogony'* how the Muses ‘once taught 
Hesiod a fair song, pasturing his sheep below lovely Helicon . . . and they gave me a 
staff of bay . . . and they breathed into me divine song that I might tell of the future 
and the past, and bade me praise the race of the immortals and sing always of them- 
selves first and last’. A romantic glamour surrounds Hesiod’s mystic communion 


™ Porphyr. de Abst. ii. 18. O. vi. 19, vii. 7, P. iv. 67. 











2 See now O. Falter, Der Dichter und sein 
Gott. 

3 Poetics, xvii. 

4 41 ff. 

5 Particularly Jon and Apology 22. 

© B. 21, cf. 18 and Epicharmus B. 57 (not 
genuine, but fifth century). 

7 B. 11, 10. 

8 For the contrary view, see Schweitzer, op. 
cit., passim. 

9 Davison, op. cit. 39, quoting Paean, vi. 54, 


10 50 atra 8€ ogiow dace téxvav | macayv 
émyxOoviwy TAavxdms apioromdévos xepol xpareiv. 

1! Casson, Technique of Early Greek Sculpture, 
160. His explanation that the seated Athena is 
a statue is far-fetched. 

12 1,49 f. See p. 171 n. 6. Cf. also of poetry, 
Archilochus, 1 D. 

13 €.9. XV. 47. 

14 e.g. 67 D, with S.-S. i. 463. 8. 

1S 22 f. 
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with the Muses. The colder account of the Homeric singer in the eighth book of the 
Odyssey describes exactly the same relationship between the poet and the Muses. 
When the time comes, the Muse causes Demodocus to sing.! The Muse teaches him 
the paths of song. The most interesting passage is Odysseus’ request for the story 
of the wooden horse:3 ‘Either the Muse taught you, the daughter of Zeus, or Apollo. 
For very correctly you sang of the path of the Achaeans, all that they did and suffered, 
and all that the Achaeans toiled, as though somehow you had been there yourself or 
had heard of another.’ Demodocus had not been there himself, and Odysseus was the 
first Western wanderer. Nor had Homer been there, but the Muse or Apollo had given 
him his song. Behind the mortal singer who sings to please Alcinous and his court 
stands the divine singer, who sings to please the gods.* 

Beside the poem given ready-made by the Muses to the singer stands the statue 
given by the gods to men. The Taurian Artemis had fallen from heaven.’ The Heracles 
of Erythrae came from the sea on a raft,® and the Dionysus of Methymna was fished 
up by fishermen.” If the fishermen had been asked who made the image, they would 
presumably have answered Hephaestus or Athena, since they were divine craftsmen, 
as Apollo and the Muses were divine singers. 

Odysseus complimented Demodocus on telling all that the Achaeans did, suffered, 
and toiled, as though he himself had been present. Demodocus had not been present, 
but the Muse had given him the complete truth about the path of the Achaeans.* In 
the same way the Muses in the invocation at the beginning of the Catalogue? are asked 
to tell of the leaders of the Greeks, since the poet himself has neither knowledge nor 
strength for the task ; and Hesiod" is prepared to talk of seafaring, although he has 
no great knowledge of shipping or ships: ‘ But, even so, I shall tell the mind of aegis- 
bearing Zeus. For the Muses have taught me to sing a marvellous song.’ If we ask 
what the audience of the epic poet demanded of his narrative, the answer is given 
by the words of Odysseus, ‘very correctly . . . all that they did and suffered’. The 
hearer demands a complete and orderly account (xara xéopov). Everything that hap- 
pened must be in it, and there must be no gaps in the narrative. The Homeric 
narrative has no gaps; if he leaves the Greeks to tell of the Trojans, he returns to 
the Greeks at exactly the point where he left them; they have not done anything 
by themselves in the interval.'! The geometric painter shows the same need to make 
everything clear; the chariot must have two wheels and the ship two rows of oars, 
whether both can be seen or not. As von Salis’ says, ‘intelligibility is more important 
than a convincing rendering of the visual impression’. If the geometric painter were 
asked how he saw the farther wheel of the chariot, perhaps he would answer like 
Hesiod, ‘I did not, but Athena told me about it’. In any case, neither the Homeric 
epic nor geometric painting is mimesis. Plato calls epic dtegests or narrative. I should 
prefer to use the word which Homer uses of Hephaestus but which was apparently 
not applied to poetry until the fifth century," ozesis, ‘creation’, because Homer, like 
Demodocus, was not there. Homer and the geometric painter are creating a world 
complete in all its parts and in some sense alive. 

' Cf. Becker, Bild des Weges, 68, who inter- 7 Paus. x. 19. 3. 
prets 73 as ‘gave D. a free rein’. Kalinka, Die 8 Cf. the very similar terminology in Aesch. 
Dichtungen Homers, 24, notes that in most later Ag. 1200, where the chorus wonder at Cassan- 
epics the poet names himself in the first line dra’s power of telling the past history of Argos, 
instead of calling on the Muse. and she refers her power to Apollo. 


2 481. 9 B 484. 
3 488. 10 Op. 649 f. 
* e.g. A 604. 1! Cf, Stahlin, Philologus, Ixxviii. 280; Cauer, 


Grundfragen, 444-8. 
12 Op. cit. 37; Pfuhl, sec. 57, fig. 10, 15. 
13 S.-S. 1. 10. 1. 


5 Euripides, J.T. 87. 
© Paus. vii. 5. 5; cf. Picard, Manuel, i. 89; 
Déonna, Dédale, 87. 
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What is true of the Homeric epic and geometric painting is true in varying degrees 
of the whole archaic period. The painters of the seventh and sixth centuries no longer 
completely disregard the visual impression in their search for intelligibility like the 
geometric painters, but intelligibility is still their chief object.’ Robert? compares the 
archaic painter’s narrative with epic. The archaic painter tries to put the whole story 
into his picture and has no hesitation in introducing elements which could not possibly 
be seen at that particular moment. The Laconian plate with the blinding of Polyphe- 
mus is an extreme instance.’ The Cyclops sits on a rock holding in each hand a leg 
of one of Odysseus’ sailors. Odysseus holds a cup to the Cyclops’ lips with his right 
hand, while with his left he inserts the stake in the Cyclops’ eye; three moments are 
here combined—the eating of Odysseus’ companions, the acceptance of Odysseus’ 
wine, and the blinding. Similarly, when Exekias‘ paints the death of Ajax, to make 
the situation quite clear he puts a palm-tree on one side to show that the action takes 
place in Asia and on the other side the arms of Achilles to show the cause of Ajax’ 
suicide. Narrative of this kind is much rarer in the fifth century. Then the painter 
usually chooses a definite moment and gives a visual impression of that moment. 
Robert ascribes this change to the influence of the drama.’ I am inclined to doubt 
the truth of his ascription. That it is a parallel change to the change from epic to 
drama is undeniable, and Robert deserves all credit for seeing this. But the change 
in art is not necessarily dependent on the change in literature. Indeed, it is far more 
likely that the choice of a single moment to represent is part of the general movement 
towards realism which leads the artist at the same time to explore the possibility of 
perspective and shading. So far from being dependent on the drama, artist and poet 
are moving along parallel courses towards the full realization of the mimests theory 
of literature and art. 

Homer and the geometric artists set up conventions and worked on theories which 
were not finally displaced until the days of Euripides and Parrhasius when the mimesis 
theory was fully established. We have now to consider the evidence for this earlier 
view of art and literature, particularly of the relation between the work of art and 
its subject. Something has already been said in connexion with the hedonistic theory 
and the monument theory. The realist approach, at least as understood in the late 
fifth century, is inconsistent with either. The memorial and the agalma, whether 
literary or artistic, the kore, the athlete, the ode and the epic, crystallize in a living 
work the best and most essential characteristics of their subjects ;* they are not 
intended to be a lifeless record of momentary appearance. 

I have tried to show that the Homeric poet felt that he was creating a real world. 
Pindar contrasts the stationary statue with his mobile song: ‘Come on every boat, 
great and small, from Aegina, sweet song.’? And again: ‘a well-spoken word goes, 
for ever speaking, and over the fruitful earth and across the sea it is gone, an un- 
quenchable light on fair deeds’.* Here too the poem is felt as something alive, existing 
in its own right. It journeys from mouth to mouth and land to land, everywhere 
producing an effect. The hymn, telling the deeds of a god and perhaps the fame of 
some hero closely related to him, was intended to ‘praise the areté of the god and 


1 Cf. the demands of the Chinese painter, of two of the three bodies of Geryon (Pfuhl, 
Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang (1555-1636 A.D.), ap. Sirén, fig. 226), and that on the Sosias cup an arrow 





The Chinese on the Art of Painting, 142. 

2 Bild und Lied, 14. 

3 Ibid. 19. Robert also quotes the Amphi- 
araus krater, and pictures of Troilus and of 
Peleus and Thetis. 

* Pfuhl, fig. 234. Notice also how carefully 
the painter shows that Heracles has disposed 


stuck in the ground explains the source of 
Patroclus’ wound (Pfuhl, fig. 418). 

5 28 f. 

6 Cf. Buschor on the Dipylon head, Ath. 
Mitt. 1927, 206. 

7 N.W. 

8 J. iv. 44. 
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thereby increase his strength for the work which he is desired to do or to cause him 
by the narrative to act in the same way again’.' The Homeric epigram to the potters 
is a winged word, a powerful force which will cause one of two effects: either the poet 
will be paid or the pots will be spoiled. Hipponax’ satire on Bupalus and Athenis 
was so powerful that they are said to have committed suicide. 

But Bupalus and Athenis had also created a live and powerful thing, a grotesque 
labelled Hipponax, which being therefore a Hipponax, could change him into its 
horrid likeness. The painter Mimas has the same creative power: his painted snake 
may bite the captain’s shin.t Behind the joke lies a belief in a magic connexion 
between the painting and its subject, in the painter’s power of creation. 

When the archaic statue is inscribed, the inscription is normally a speech made 
in the first person by the statue.s The bronze maiden on Midas’ tomb® says: ‘I am 
a maiden of bronze and I stand on the tomb of Midas.’ A sixth-century base in Paros? 
has: ‘Artemis, to you Telestodice dedicated this statue ...I claim to be the work 
of Parian Critonides’ ; it seems likely, therefore, that all the epigrams which address 
the god or a passer-by in the second person are conceived as speeches by the statue 
or relief.2 On vases, too, the figures speak: on a Corinthian aryballos of the seventh 
century? ‘I am Aineta’ is written beside a woman’s head, and Hermes on a black 
figure vase of about 560 B.c. says, ‘I am Cyllenian Hermes’. The archaic artist con- 
ceives his statue or painted figure as a personality which he has created; he may 
himself address it in the second person, ‘Hullo, Sphinx! ’?° 

It is not surprising that Homer describes the golden and silver dogs, which 
Hephaestus had made to stand on either side of the front door, as ‘guarding the 
house, deathless and ageless through all time’.'’ Hephaestus’ golden maidens” are 
‘like living maidens’. Hephaestus is not an imitator but a creator: ‘he wrought on 
it (the shield) earth . . . he made on it two cities . . . he se¢ on it a rich field’.%3 All 
men wondered at Odysseus’ brooch, because ‘though they were golden, the dog had 
its teeth in the fawn, strangling it, and the fawn struggled with its feet, striving to 
escape’. Here too the terminology belongs to potests rather than mimesis."* 

Daedalus, who is the artistic parallel to the magical singers, Orpheus and Amphion, 
made living statues. They saw and walked, they had to be chained up for fear they 
would run away.'s 

The archaic statue is alive and has power to conduct the office which is assigned 
to it. The statue of the goddess is in some sense the goddess. The Trojan women lay 
their robe ‘on the knees of fair-haired Athena’.'6 Sappho calls on ‘Aphrodite of 
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! Pfister, Ph. W. 1933, 938. 

2 Pliny, N.H. xxxvi. 12. 

3 See Déonna, Dédale, 545. 

+ Hipponax, 45 D. 

5 Geffcken, nos. 9, 10, II, 20, 31, 32, 36, etc. 
Exceptions are rare, and here it is not certain 
that the statue does not speak, especially when 
65 is used (very common in literature for the 
first person). 

© See above, p. 173, n. 5. Cf. Déonna, op. cit. 
113. 

7 Geffcken, no. 23; cf. Buschor, Altsamische 
Standbilder, ii. 26: ‘I am Antioche who also 
made this dedication’ (about 560 B.C.). 

8 Geffcken, nos. 9, 12, 19, 29, 37, 44. 

9 Payne, NC. 162; Walters, Greek Pottery, ii. 
260. 
10 Walters, loc. cit. Little Master cup. 

1! » ot, cf. 100. A Chinese picture of a cat, 
4599 


painted in the second century, could drive away 
mice, and a painted dragon flew away when the 
eyes were dotted in (Sirén, op. cit. 154). 

12 ¥ 418. 

13 ¥ 483. 

14 ¢ 229. In the Shield (2 548) dpnpopevyn Se 
éwxe. means ‘seemed to have been ploughed’ 
(cf. Z 389-90) rather than ‘was like a ploughed 
field’; but Homer is referring to the Minoan use 
of niello on gold (cf. Lorimer, J.H.S. 1929, 146), 
and Minoan art is more realistic than early 
Greek art. 

18 See Schuhl, op. cit., App. vii; Déonna, op. 
cit. 88 ; cf. also the Telchines of Rhodes (Blinken- 
berg, Hermes, 1915, 280, 287). 

16 Z 303; cf. Déonna, op. cit. 121. See also 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. statua, 1472; V. Miller, 
RE., Supplt. v. 473; Ehnmark, The Idea of God 
in Homer, 55; Schefold, Jahrb. 1937, 30. Accord- 
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the painted throne’ to come to her aid; her hearers in Lesbos would know which 
seated statue in what temple she meant.! The £olossos is a substitute for the man whom 
it represents and in some magical way controls his presence.? The tomb relief is the dead 
man : it speaks with his voice and continues the life which he has lost. The bronze 
maiden on the tomb of Midas is a mourner who will continue to utter her lament, ‘so 
long as water flows and the tall trees grow’. The tomb is filled with terra-cotta 
statuettes, servants who are to help the dead man in the after life.* The squinting 
Gorgon on the roof of the temple frightens evil spirits and evil men from the precincts 
of the goddess, as fierce and as effective as the Homeric epigram to the potters.5 The 
dedicator of an agalma was either dedicating himself to the god® or giving the god a 
servant.? By the time of Xenophanes much of this belief was dim and much of its 
practice literary and artistic convention, since it has its roots in a magic quite alien 
from the clear thought of the wisest thinkers. Yet the wise thinkers are never a great 
majority, and much of the old belief must have lingered on, and many of the practices 
still have been real, even in the time of Euripides. 

The power of personification which gave the Greeks their gods and made their 
abstract concepts into human figures also made potters and carvers personify inani- 
mate things. Here, too, inscriptions give us valuable aid. Vase, tripod, cauldron, and 
discus speak of themselves in the first person, like statue and painting. On a late- 
sixth-century discus the dedicator has written, ‘Exoidas dedicated me to the Dioscuri, 
bronzen, with which he defeated the great-hearted Cephallenians’. Exekias signs a 
vase, ‘Exekias painted and potted me’.? The owner writes on a black-figured cup, 
‘I am the painted cup of Philto the beautiful’.'° In the same way the tripods which 
the Homeric Hephaestus makes are alive: ‘they go of their own accord into the 
assembly of the gods and come back again home, a wonder to behold’.” 

The vase has a personality ; it is alive. Therefore it may be given eyes to see the 
thief and ears to hear him.'* By the middle of the sixth century these eyes were in 
some cases reduced to rudimentary triangles, their use forgotten.'? Sometimes, as we 
shall see, they were regarded simply as pattern. But originally the vase was alive 
and needed them. We see the same principle at work in the Caryatid.'4 The column 
supporting a porch has come alive and turned into a woman or a giant. Caryatids are 
a special case of a common phenomenon. The knob on the lid of a geometric vase 
becomes a bird, a horse, or a little jug itself.‘s A perfume vase turns into a lady, a 
lion, an antelope, or a swallow.'© The handle that supports the mirror turns into a 
maiden.” 

This quickening tendency of the Greek artist is the opposite of the tendency dis- 
cussed above,'® the tendency to turn the living form into pattern, the bush into a 
palmette, or the ear into a double S. Just as the vase painter may turn the living 
thing into an abstract form, so he may also turn the abstract form into a living thing. 


ing to Benveniste, op. cit. 131, €50s (statue) is the 8 Geffcken, no. 24; cf. 21, 22, 26, 273; cf. 
god’s ‘démeure permanente ou l’on emprisonne Homer’s personification of weapons, 4 126, 
son pouvoir’. A 574, ¥ 81; Ehnmark, op. cit. 38. 

1 11D. Cf. Theognis, 11. 9 Walters, op. cit. 257. 

2 See above, p. 166, n. Io. 10 Tbid. 241. Cf. Proto-Attic bowl, A./.A. 

3 See Déonna, op. cit. 61. 1936, 193. 


4 See Charbonneaux, Les Terres cuites ™ 2376. They had wheels (cf. B.S.A.xxxv. 88). 
grecques, 5; Scheurleer, Bulletin vande Antieke 12 e.g. Pfuhl, fig. 121. 


Beschaving, 1939, 12. 13 Jacobsthal, op. cit., pl. 4, p. 16. 

5 See Déonna, op. cit. 69; Curtius, Antike 14 Déonna, op. cit. 70; Curtius, op. cit. 103. 
Kunst, 176. 1S e.g. Pfuhl, figs. 11-13. 

© See Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. statua, 1476. 16 Robertson, J.H.S. 1938, 41. 


7 See Graindor, Rev. Arch. 1938, 203, on the 17 Lamb, Greek Bronzes, pl. 49, etc. 
Athenian korai, quoting Eur. Phoen. 220. 18 See above, p. 171. 
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When he puts a running gorgon under the handles of his vase, he is merely painting 
instead of modelling a Caryatid.' But when he takes the curves of the handle orna- 
ment and makes them into a pair of ears? or a complete face, he is playing the same 
trick with the material of his own art. When the apotropaeic eyes have lost their 
significance and become merely pattern, the ripe archaic painter enlivens them again 
by turning them into the wings of Sirens‘ or wineskins carried by satyrs.$ 

The ornament may become alive, and the frame may become a living part of the 
picture. The circular frame of the picture in a cup may be part of the action itself. 
The boy chasing a hare on the cup by the Panaitios painter has both feet on the 
curved ground as he runs and the hare runs up the circle to his hand. The wounded 
Patroclus by Sosias stretches his leg right across the cup and kicks against the curved 
frame.’ In both the use of the frame helps the painter to express what he wants to 
express, speed and tension in the one, pain in the other. 

Greek poetry shows a similar tendency to enliven the formal element. The Homeric 
simile is sometimes a decorative formula and sometimes a living picture developed far 
beyond what is necessary for the comparison.’ In the lyric poets comparison and 
compared sometimes become as inextricably interwoven as pattern and picture on 
a vase.? The chorus is a formal element in tragedy, an ornament separating the 
pictures ; often it is kept as such an ornament, a quiet commentary with references 
forward and backward, echoing the lines of preceding and succeeding scenes but in 
a different idiom ; but sometimes it takes on a life of its own and is developed inde- 
pendently of and out of proportion to its surroundings,’® and sometimes it becomes 
alive with the life of the play, is drawn into its action and assimilates its idiom to 
the idiom of the dialogue." 

These two opposite tendencies, the enlivening of the formal and the formalizing 
of the living, spring, as I have tried to show, from two very different sides of the 
Greek genius. But both are present in the earliest Greek art and literature that we 
know and both are present in varying degrees and in varying guises until the end of 
our period. They are the two essential aesthetic driving forces. 

Homer and Euripides, geometric pottery and the latest white lekythoi, are far 
apart. The Homeric poet and artist is a potetes, creating something which must be 
both complete and essential because it is to live and exercise an influence of its own. 
At the end of the fifth century poet and artist are more restricted and specialized, 
holding a mirror to the flux of appearance. Many stages separate the pozetes from the 


mimetes. The turning-point is somewhere in the third quarter of the sixth century. 
T. B. L. WEBSTER. 


103; and in general, van Groningen, para- 
tactische Compositie. 

9 e.g. Ibycus, 6 D. 

10 e.g. particularly late Euripidean choruses, 


t Jacobsthal, op. cit. 30, pl. 14a. 
2 Ibid. 42, pl. 21a. 

3 [bid. 52, pl. 39d. 

* Ibid. 32, pl. 150. 

5 C.V.A. California, pl. xxv. 1. Hel. 1107, etc. 

© Pfuhl, fig. 413. 11 e.g. the divided syzygy, Soph. Phil. 391, 
7 Pfuhl, fig. 418. 507. 

8 e.g. M 278, particularly 281 f. Cf. S.-S. i. 








CRITICAL NOTES ON JOSEPHUS’ ANTIQUITIES, II 


IN our first article, vol. xxxi, pp. 170-7, there were some misprints and slips, which we are glad 
to have the opportunity to correct: 
VI. 68. Niese’s form *I¢Baxov is preferable to *"IaBaxyov, because in IV. 95 J. seems to connect 
*Io-pdavns and *I6-Baxos. 
p. 172, l. 3 of the introduction to XI-XX. For two read three. 
l. 10. For 16-20 read 11-15. 
XIV. 51. We had overlooked B.J.I. 136, which J. is using here, and so Whiston is right, and 
we were wrong. 
XV. 188, 4 lines from bottom, impunity should be impiety. 
XVI. 62. For Lesbos read Ephesus. 
XVIII. 63, 13. For Rome read home. 


Naber’s (Teubner, 1888-96) text is used throughout. 


I. 54. There is no contrast between xara dvow and zeduxdow. So for the latter 
read wegupapévois. Cain offered a zéAavos. 

105. pndéva <tav> viv, cf. 145 év Tots viv. <eis> tocodrov because mapareivew is intr. 

156. wiroupyetv. Read bzoupyoivras. 

IT. 212. dei has got misplaced. Aeyev <dei> dia pvjpns Exew Kai. . . [aet] wapéfew. 

214. Kav acePeis elvar Sdfaite Kai <aydpioro.) vpeis. 

299. Travrnv <rHv e€odov> seems necessary. 

ITI. 45. droAapBavew dé (deity) is required. 

289. Kalidpupevn Vig. peOdpupevyn Naber. Rather peOidpvopevy. 

IV. 40. Kai Spwyévois MSS. ‘For their performance’ (Thackeray) is impossible: 
‘their ’ could only refer to 7dvra. It seems to be an abbreviation of dp<acpd xp wpeévors. 
The subst. Spacyuds comes in § 44. 

287. J. does not seem to use zapad = card. Probably pndev <rijs> mapa<KatabyKns 
Kata) THY adtod BovAnow. 

321. Tots Te véows Kai (rots HAuKia)> mpoBeBynxoar, cf. III. 226 (ex coni.), XVIII. 12. 

V. 105. swhpovicar. To read owdpovica: makes the construction much easier. 

170. Tovro.s TE yuvatka@v evropiayv . . . Kai Cé€xeivois> THpHOW THY OpKwy. (KaKeivois). 

258. Instead of ryv tdtav we should read idiav rhv yenoviav. 

297. <tovs> ddpous avrois (the Philistines) reAodvras. 

330. Lat. is here wrong ‘petente ut tanquam dominus copulare permitteret’; 
that would be ovvévar, not ovyywpetv. Nor is ovyywpeiv ‘pardon’. It is ‘permit’, 
V. 333 Just below, VI. 74, 122, VII. 196. So <yévew> has dropped out. dayévns = xedev- 
ovons, Cf. 297. 

VI. 33. After rdya pév .. . €x movnpdy, it seems that raya 5é zovnpods ex xpnoTav 
has dropped out; and then zére yotv would follow. 

195. Read rijs mpo tot rdfews with M. Lat. ne dum nimis proximus esset eum 
possi occidere suggests ézei od Setv wAnoiov adroé. Lat. sibimet cautiorem had dodare- 
orépav .. . €avra@, referring back. It is difficult to decide between this and codd. (Nr.) 
oparepay . . . a’r@ ‘dangerous for David’, referring forward. 

225. em aAnbéor trois Adyos has got out of place, and should follow morevovra. 
Kxatappovoovra probably, as usual in J. = Oappodvra. 

231. odros 6 Beds is supported by Lat. hic deus and tov Bedv rotrov 230, without 
which it would have been a strange expression. 

272. tas GAws <éxa@ypay> Kai, cf. XI. 46. 

323. azeixero could hardly mean ‘abstained from capturing men’. od« dméyowot = 
‘not spare’ is good Greek from Odyssey XIX. 489 onwards. avOpwmwv yap odK ameixero 
cf. 1 Sam. XXVII. 9. 11. 
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360. mapacrnodevos Cannot mean ‘revive’ (Thack.). Possibly we should read 
avaxtnadpevos. Cf. IX. 123. 

VII. 269. All Gk. MSS. are here at fault. Lat. cum sit tusta et ueritatem diligat, 
guam uult ubique semper ualere diuinitas had dxaia 7’ otca Kai rH GAnPeav, Hv ioxveww 
BovAerat dei 7d Oeiov, ayana@oa. This may well be nearly what J. wrote. 

VIII. 108. There is of course no objection to ovumdpeys which J. frequently uses 
(e.g. Vit. 262). But we rather want mdpeyu c. dat. = adsum alicut, and ovpBovAevecPar = 
‘consult’ is needed. So éxdorw ovpPovAevopevw mapet. 

IX. 72. 4 mpocdoxwpévn. “The expected day (of plenty)’ Thack. But dpa could 
hardly be understood out of kar’ €xeivnv rv wpav 71, and a word signifying ‘plenty’ 
is needed. We may then insert <é€xrévera>. This is a clear instance of the extent to 
which the text of J. has suffered by the omissions of scribes. 

179. Another instance follows. Read xaraAecizew 8’ <domAov> (without Elisha who 
was his dzAov) e€wrAvopévois Trois LUpois Kai rots GAAous zroAEpiots. 

189. avdrois dywvfopuevov should be altered to adrovs aywvilecfa. The corruption 
arose from a mistranslation of Kai. 

284. The quotation from Menander is a locus uexatus. In spite of Niese’s arguments 
that here the superiority of RO is signally shown, we must reject the monstrous form 
ScAdpypas. But if wéyipas is right, Naber is wrong in quoting X. 40, 99 for its absolute 
use. It must be sent ‘a general’ or ‘an army’, the object having dropped out. For 
tera mdvrwvt Lat. may suggest dmaow pera raira. 

291. mpos peraPoAnv can hardly = ‘changeably’, ‘fickly’. Perhaps zpos <riv trav 
mpayparwv> werapoAnv <axorrotvres>. Cf. XV. 264. 

X. 60. raira <Kal> &’ adrdv dv éréoretAev. ‘From the messengers and from Josiah’s 
letter’. 

80. The lacuna after vads can be tentatively filled by 6 3’ *"IelexinAos émpodyrevoev 
ev 7 BaBuAwvia. There are lacunae also in §§ 67, 69. 

I51. emt trois BaowWedo. = ‘in the period of the kings’, is a usage only found in 
Arcadius (L. and S.°). Is it a Josephan slip? or should one write trav BaciAéwv? 

157. aAAaxdoe must surely be aAAayxod. 

XII. 22. Read dzddos [rots] rv marpida Kai <rois> Tov ev adr Biov amroAedourdow. 

173. emi Tis €otidcews Tis idias Exew will not construe. Read [emi] rijs é. r. ¢. (uer-> 
Exel. 

309. TodTo . . . €xdeyouevous, not found in Lat., is a marginal note which has got 
into the text. 

XIII. 184. dvaBas <rov Eddparnv>, cf. VI. 68, where we have suggested that the 
Jabbok has fallen out. 

239. 7roAAa édpwv avrovs (Kaka). 

XVI. 29. wapeorjcato... dxovoat is most unusual. J. probably wrote zapyrjcaro, 
and xaraBodvras. 

59. under Aumobvres <HEiovv> oixeiv. 

86. wor’ 75 (Antipater) wdvra Soxeiv elvar exeivw (Herod). Cf. 22 wav (? mdvra) 
qv adt@ .. . ‘Hpwdns and XIX. 189 7a wavr’ Hv 6 Xaipéas avrois. 

157. Perhaps xai 6 xdAAworov wero mrapéxwv. 

243. ndews pev av Kai xeipov (diabeis). 

274. Kara déos ris Tyswpias> Tav jAwKdTwv gives the sense, if not the actual words. 

337. Tav ’>OBddov <didwr>. 

380. w@yovro must be for otyovrat. 

XVII. 24. The name Zamaris (cf. § 29) is wanted here. *Jovdaiov (ovduart Zapapw). 

29. After BaBvAwviovs the name of another son has fallen out .. . dé. 

50. avj#dovov a rare word which does not fit the context. Herod would have liked 


to punish Pheroras but put it off. Read av 7dov7. 
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67. dpacOa. Rather avdapat, cf. 58 amipev. 

74. Svaxovnce adrH. Read dvaxovjcasto. 

75. amoriucainny gives no sense. Read ddixoiunv mpds. He shrank from the thought 
of meeting his ancestors with the guilt of fratricide. 

150. mapa 70 eiwlos ravOpw7ov. Lat. praeter huamanum morem suggests ravOpwreiov. 
Lat. fuerat conuersatus suggests evdvérpiBev. 

189. tyvnoiwt. Incorrect and therefore prob. to be omitted. The House of Herod 
was the last thing J. would have been in error about. 

208. rayos. Prob. as elsewhere often <)> rayos. 

237. J. prob. wrote rijs dice: adixias . . . rupavvida. 
259. Read aOAnrai rpdmov rovovrou payns. 

321. <TO> én’ Eros, as in §F§ 308, 318. 

350. avéorpefev. Lat. tncenderat = avéxavoev. 

XVIII. 40. Plainly the 5€ has got misplaced xaramAayeis [S€] . . . mpoidvros 5é. 

gt. Read xariot, avaAapBavwy. 

102. éemoxniysdpevos is a Corruption of émoxeracdpevos. 

112. After dvadoy7s supply <xpwpyevn>. 

117. Prob. <émi> Bamrriped ovviévar, = ‘to meet with a view to’. 

128. 5.’ dAov. Perhaps zepwwdov. 

144. péyas cannot be right. peyadAddpwv is probable. 

145. mpafews. Read ovynpagtews. 

158. xpiparos. Perhaps apyupiov. 

176. €xmoAeyoiev. Read éxmopBoiev. 

178. xovdgiow <u> yevéoBar . . . 5a 70 [uy] ex” aperh. 

200. Lat. gut tibt nati fuerint. ot <yeyovores> elev. 

206. vids should be viwvds. 

212. KatapeAnoecbar. Read xarapeAjoew, cf. VII. 191. 

216. I’dABav odv. Read I'dABayv yodv. 

242. Lat. suggests ovyyevois (kai Kowwvod>. 

259. apOjvar can hardly mean épeOto8Ava, which was probably written. 

265. mpos dpynv AaBwy, in view of X. go, should probably be read. 

. 287. Corrupt, but Lat. memoriam etiam non bonam Romani nominis in posteriora 
tempora derelingui suggests amoorepetofat Kai To ‘Pwpaiwy dvoya rH apa broribecOat 
<eis) tov péAAovra aidva. 

310. ovTw pn adr@ opleis. Perhaps tpdémov yx mpodrrov. 

345. THS apyhs TO edmperés gives the expected sense. 

360. After yevoyevnv <apyjoe> seems to have dropped out. 

377. aovvera MSS., aovvOera Hudson. Lat. nulla spes uincendi implies avéAmora. 

XIX. 14. peydAwv a scribe’s slip for péya. 

37. emt. Read with Niese tro and for dfios, afvovpevors. 

38. For the corrupt text Lat. has ta nostram militiam cum nimia seueritate 
tractamus, perhaps translating pera rooavrns ap’ aypiérnros jpiv e€dyerar <7a> TeV 
OTPATLOv. 

48. An infinitive has dropped out after Xa:péov, such as BonBetv or emiyetpeiv. 

6o. Bracket ydp and read ws BeBavwicay ra. eipnuéva . . . dowry. 

64. After xdAAoros a verb, e.g. ouviv or tapfhv, must be supplied. 

69. Suvapews <pvyf hv> xpjoacba. 

82. From Lat. obnoxii, ci. airods <évdxous> aicydvn. 

176. SvoyAovpévov. Perhaps dvoAAvpévov. 

195. ovppepopevnv. Read ovprepidepopevny, cf. 147. 

201. 7dovis 8 Arrwpevos Kai pilwv SvaBodAjs gives at least sense: the MSS. reading 
does not. 
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218. dampounOys (XVIII. 175) does not seem the right word here. One would expect 
avutrevOuvos. 
269. eis Sdxpva exrerpaypevov. Lat. resolutum which translates éxxexupevov. 
272. Tois abtav Camapxas> éemépovres. 
273. pexpt .. . ouveAGeiv is, even for J., too strange: prob. péxpe <Tod)>. 
312. eis avrovs seems to be a corruption of eicaifis. Lat. denuo. 
328. peyadrodpovijca: <mpos Ta) €Ovn. 
346. riv Kodaxetay <cis> doeBodcay or more probably doefi otcav. Hiatus is less 
carefully avoided in these books. 
354. yévec a mere slip for yeved. 
XX. 12. airnoapevwv CatdTav>. 
90. Tijs ons éyevounv <Kowwvos> xpnoTornros. 
212. éxet. Prob. here and in XVIII. 327 read exeice. 
RICHARDS. 


G. C. 
R. J. H. SHUTT. 





A NEW COLLATION OF THE ORESTES OF EURIPIDES 
WITH COD. PAR. GR. 2713 


PETER ELMSLEY once said ‘difficillimum opus esse accuratam librorum collationem’. 
He was pointing out some mistakes in Porson’s collation of the editio princeps of the 
four plays of Euripides, which Porson had said that he himself had collated ‘summa 
cum religione, ne dicam superstitione’. These were both men who knew Greek and 
who could collate manuscripts. So we av@pwzioxo: who would follow in their footsteps 
in this most difficult task cannot expect to do more than increase in some small 
measure the accuracy and completeness of existing collations. It is to be hoped that 
others in their turn may in due course improve on our work also, so that finally, with 
sufficient workers in the field, a close approximation to truth may be achieved. 

The Codex Parisinus Graecus 2713 of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris has 
long been known as one of the best manuscripts of Euripides that we possess. Mus- 
grave collated it for his edition of 1778,’ in which he refers to it as ‘B’; and Prinz 
examined it on two occasions, in 1868 and 1869.” It is on Prinz’s work that our know- 
ledge of the manuscript as it is given in Prinz and Wecklein’s edition of Euripides 
depends. In this edition the manuscript is referred to as ‘a’. 

It was known and studied long before the time of Musgrave, however, since 
cod. Par. Gr. 2818, the parent of Lascaris’ editio princeps referred to above, was appar- 
ently copied from it. Others have collated it, or portions of it, in recent times besides 
Prinz. The manuscript is, in fact, one of the most studied if, indeed, it be not actually 
the best known of all Euripidean manuscripts. 

The issue of a collotype reproduction‘ of this codex at the present time might 
therefore appear to be a work of supererogation. But apart from preserving in photo- 
graphic form a valuable manuscript liable to be destroyed by accident or by the 
misfortune of war, a collation of the text of the Ovestes with that of Prinz-Wecklein$ 
tends to show that, among numerous unimportant variants, there is still something 
to be learnt here. 

The collation that follows was effected on the reproduction, not on the original. 

Readings not mentioned in Prinz-Wecklein’s apparatus are obelized (ft) and 
corrections of mistakes in that edition are marked with a paragraph sign ({]). Many 
of these readings are obviously not worthy of notice from the point of view of the 
direct preparation of a text, but may come in useful in the compilation of a stemma 
which may affect the text indirectly in other ways. 








' Cf. Eur. Hec., Phoen., Hipp., et Bacch., ed. 
R. P. Brunck, Argentorati, 1780, p. v. 

2 ‘Zur grésstméglichen Genauigkeit zweimal 
collationiert’, Jahrbb. f. Cl. Phil. ic (1869), 
p. 764: cf. Rhein. Mus. N.F. xxx (1875), p. 132, 
and Prinz-Wecklein, Medea? ; Lipsiae, 1898, p. vi. 

3 e.g. Earle says that in 1894 he examined the 
text of Alc. and Phoen. in this manuscript (cf. 
Eur. Med., ed. M. L. Earle, p. 258), although in 
his edition of Alc. of that year he speaks of his 
Own apparatus criticus as being obtained at 
second hand (p. vi). 

4 This reproduction, which is not published 
for sale, has been distributed to the following 
libraries: The Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Cambridge University Library; The 


Bodleian Library, Oxford; The Library of the 
British Museum, London; The Library of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
London; The John Rylands Library, Manches- 
ter; The National Library of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth; Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A.; Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A.; Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris; Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin; R. 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Florence; R. 
Biblioteca di San Marco, Venice; Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vatican City; Library of 
the Department of Antiquities, Jerusalem. 

5 Euripidis Fabulae, ediderunt R. Prinz et 
N. Wecklein: vol. iii, pars iii, Orestes, edidit 
N. Wecklein: Lipsiae, 1900. 
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Punctuation is a problem which presents itself to the modern editor with ever 
greater insistency as the realization comes that much the same problem existed for 
the Alexandrian critics in Ptolemaic times and was being faced by them even at that 
early date. The whole question calls for more than superficial study, and in the case 
of cod. Par. Gr. 2713 such a study should be of exceptional interest. One of the correc- 
tors (perhaps ‘a*’) has made it his business to see that every verse ends with a comma 
and has added a few more within the verses as well. It is useful to identify his work 
in order to exclude it from any scheme of punctuation which is intended to have some 
bearing on the meaning of the text. Some of this identification can be effected on the 
photographic reproduction, although this is one of the cases in which examination 
of the original can be more than ordinarily helpful. The colour and texture of the 
ink are obviously more important where the morphological characteristics of the 
hand are so little apparent as in a stop or even a comma. In the present collation 
punctuation has been passed over, not because I do not recognize its importance, but 
because I have realized that this work calls for a wider and deeper knowledge of the 
manuscript than I possess at present. 

In many places the writing of the first hand has faded considerably and has 
been rewritten (over the same writing) by a later hand.' This is indicated by ‘rescr.’ 
in the collation. This later hand would seem usually to be identifiable with P.-W.’s 
‘a?’ (e.g. at vv. 1532-48) but in some cases, as at v. 278, the ‘rescr.’ hand is apparently 
later. Further examination of the manuscript itself should decide the question. 

A stop or comma has often been inserted, not by the first hand, to separate (not 
always correctly) words which might appear to form a single word when not spaced 
apart.” 

In cases of elided xai the x is usually not joined to the following word but furnished 
with an apostrophe.’ eis instead of és is fairly general.* 

In the case of readings and corrections not mentioned in P.-W. I have tried to 
distribute these between the hands which those scholars distinguish besides that of 
the scribe (‘a’ or ‘a!’), i.e. a? and the later group a*. I have not always been able 
to do this, for although it is easy to see on the reproduction where a correction has 
been made, it is by no means always easy to assign a given correction to a certain 
corrector. I have probably made some mistakes here which I hope will not be allowed 
to pass uncorrected. 

P.-W. sometimes use the symbol ‘m?’ (not mentioned in their Notarum Index) 
apparently meaning ‘a?’.5 I have attributed alterations to a? or a* where there 








1 Cf. E. Schwartz, Schol. in Eur. i, p. vii: 
‘multis locis scriptura antiqua detrita et a 
librario recenti plerumque recte restituta est’. 

2 e.g. 185 ava, xéAadov — 201 rd" +r — 418, 439, 
570 6, Tt — 1014 6, Te — 1042 apdu,Beivas. 

3 221, 575, 679, 753, 1161 x’ ovn — 223 x’ady- 
pwdn — 228 «’aobevd — 236, 1523 x’ adv — 239, 
295 x’ei — 509 x’ — 510 x arab? — 558 x’ovxi 
— 578 x’anéxrev’ — 607, 670 x’ovx — 680 x’ayw 
— 862 x’ émextpwoav — 887 x’ ami — 905 x«’apabe? 
— 919 x ayopas — 925 x’dbeov — 931 x’ ovdeis — 
941, 1632 x’od — 1060 x’ dyapéuvovos — 1144 
x’ ddeAdivy — 1236 x’amdAvo” — 1341 x’ dmxovdicov 
— 1420 x’ dddxes — 1581 x’ ad’ — (but 763 xape). 
Sometimes the same thing occurs in other 
similar cases: 618 7’dyayéuvovos — 630 od "mv 
— 696, 700, 773, 907, 1189, 1398 d7’dv — 928 7’dvdov 
— 1074 7’ abra — 1303 7 av. 


* 53, 59, 60, 76, 101, 108, 207, 240, 249, 291, 337, 


353» 378, 384, 394» 424, 447, 448, 453, 461, 472, 504, 
513, 522, 541, 542, 559, 566, 568, 616, 672, 677, 714, 
736 749, 774, 822, 873, 893, 1032, 1098, 1132, 1188, 
1252, 1280, 1287, 1313, 1330, 1344, 1362, 1539, 1583, 
1638 (but és at vv. 63, 227, 231, 265, 830, 991, 1004, 
IIIQ, I2II, 1220, 1421, 1469, 1610). eiow at vv. 
280, 1231, 1531, 1572 but é€ow v. 1222, besides 
where the word occurs at the end of a line (42, 
60, 301, 866, 1221). 105 eloPAdbar — IIIQ etowpev 
— 1312 elomecdvros — 1315 eiomecotca. 

5 The expression ‘m?’ at v. 1484 is obviously 
used so as to apply to the ‘manus secunda’ in 
two manuscripts (cf. note ad loc.), but it would 
appear to be synonymous with a? for our manu- 
script both here and at vv. 810, 832, 843, 1399, 
and 1465. The expression ‘m. 1 vel 2’ used by 
P.-W. at vv. 813 and 862 evidently means ‘a! 
vel a®’, 
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appeared to be grounds for doing so; in other cases I have omitted the identification 
of the corrector altogether. In the numerous cases in which P.-W. assign a variant 
or a correction to ‘a’ without further indication, this of course usually means the 
scribe, but sometimes the indeterminate expression ‘in a’ might have been used.? 

At v. 364, where the scribe evidently had pdyris, the words 6 yAaiKxos added above 
the line (a?) must surely have been written before the erasure of padvris and the writing 
of yAadxos in its place. The words 6 yAadxos are a reasonable gloss on wdvris but rather 
lose their point if it is to be assumed that yAatxos was already in the text. This argu- 
ment leads to the attribution of the word yAadxos in the erasure to a* independently 
of the characteristics of the hand (cf. 7Adpe8a at v. 278). 

Numerous corrections of accents? I am unable to assign to their authors. 

A re-collation of the whole manuscript, even if only carried out on the reproduction 
in the first place, would seem desirable.* 

It has seemed preferable to publish a separate collation of one play in a single 
manuscript instead of waiting for several collations of the same play in different 
manuscripts or the complete collation of a whole codex, because it is notoriously 
easier to correct another man’s mistakes than to do the spade-work oneself. It may 
therefore be hoped that some learned men, who have not the time or the inclination 
to re-collate a whole manuscript, may yet be tempted to check the readings published 
by persons of lesser attainments. And perhaps one of these learned men, when he 
sees how many errors still remain to be corrected, may be further tempted to embark 
upon the greater task and thus become the expert on that particular manuscript for 
the collation of the complete text of which scholars are waiting. 

On the other hand, some other scholars may be tempted (I admit that it is a matter 
of tempting qualified students to a not too attractive labour) to publish collations 
of the same play in other manuscripts and thus give material for a reasoned edition of 
the text and perhaps lay the foundations of the long-awaited stemma of Euripidean 
manuscripts. 


COLLATION 


(fol. 287] Hypoth.: 2 «Avraysvjorpay — 5¢ Kownv apyeio.— 7} eicaméoreAev — 
7 {. adros 5é pel?” Hydpav eioiADe — 8 tad (om. 70d). 

(fol. 28v) 11 émayyeAdpevov éavrov — 22 ovvoixjjoa — TaV Povwy. 

[fol. 287] 26 f. xaraxpieis Oavdrw Om. — 27 Eppidvnv Kai €Aévnv — 28 Tot amdAAwvos 
— 29 ovdevi — 34f 76 5€ Spaua — 35 SiacKev? adrod ears (sic acc.) rovadra — 39 5€ — 
mAnoi€orepov TeSCr. — 40 ovTws — 41 ovTw OM. — 42f pois a, poyis Tescr. — wAnat- 
éaTepov — 44 nA€KTpa TH yop@ — aya aiya rescr. — Aevxov rescr. 

(fol. 28v] 46 inter 76 Spada trav et evdoxyotvrwy spatium vacuum reliquit a sed 
ipse postea ibi addidit émi ris | oxnvis. In mrg. cwutxwrépay exer THY KaTaoTpopyy 
pallido atramento scriptum (simillime o’ v. 1626): eadem verba rescripta sunt manu 
a* (ut videtur). At o’ versu 1626 Prinz a attribuit. — 7a Tod dpayaros mpoowna] 


THA€Krpa auaAdéns éAévn 
ayyeAos xopos Eppiovn 
opéarns ppv& peveAaos 
amréAAwv TuvddpEews 


— Initio]t edpimidouv dpéorns:— + 
— 2 ovpdopav Bendrarov: cupdopa OenAraros a*: sup. o scr. &. 


1 eg. the word daé¢dacw above v. 329 is me like a’. 
apparently a*: so are the letters wv... wv above 2 218, 441, 449, 503, 535, 571, 605, 612, 649, 712, 
v. 429 (cf. wy at v. 810) and the corrections at 739, 774, 1202, 1277, 1347, 1352) 1427, 1431, 1444, 
vv. 1264, 1286, 1287, 1547 (cf. nv at v. 843). The 1447, 1496, 1574, 1610, 1613, 1676. 
word Sez above v. 667 and « above v. 1407 look to 3 Cf. C.Q. xxxii (1938), p. 199. 
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ition N (fol. 297] 12 éréxAwoev mut. in éréxAwoe a* — 15 odvw a: obv ww a* — 20 peveAews 
—~ h ae KAvraypjorpas — 24 dponv _— 26 petal oo t trapBévov ut vid. a: mapbevas a* — 
11 A 31f dmePjoas ut vid. a: dmé@joas a* et punctis signavit — 33 ovyKateipyacrar — 
fi 359] ovde rescr.: fort. legebatur 6 5¢€ — 36f pntpds 8’ (sic acc.). 
= \ [fol. 29v] 44f 5€ om. : supplevit a? vel a* — 45 dao — 47f twa (sic acc.) — 51 Onfavras 
ting A — 53 pevéAaos — 54 vatrAvov — 56 dAaow mut. in dAaw a? —59 mrérpav — EAPn — 
ther a 60 mpovreppev COIT. In mpovTepipev — 64 trapédwxa. 
— A (fol. 307] 67 etcodov — 69f Kreivov sed + eras. — jot Sdépuos sed « eras. — 71 KAv- 
ntly A Taivnotpas — 75 mpoopléypact — 77 KAvrayviotpas — 79 Gmws 8 sed 8’ punctis si- 
f, gnata — 81f a ye superscr. 7 d€ a® — 84 ovvexa — 86 avd 5’ ef — 88 5é — O1 azeipye’ ev 
FA — 93 Ws — 94 Kaovyriras a: Kaovyvyirns a. 
ion i) (fol. 300] 96f euds mut. in éuas — 97 didwy a: didov a? — gt dpov¥eis (ras. 1 lit. 
A spat.) — 103 7’ — 108 mrapfévovow a: mrapfévnow a* — 109 TeOvnKvin a: TeOvnKvia a* — 
gle J \ III méwpopev A: tréwfoua a*® — 114 KAvrayuvjotpas — 115 oivordv a: oivwrov a* — 117 FT 
“ i rgd adéAdn a: &’ add. a? in ras. — 119 edpeva — vw (rw P.-W. errore typ.) — 122 
' , 
nt A [fol. 317] 134 exrynfovo’ a: w superscr. a? — 140 x rescr. et nus praefixit a* — AevKov 
) p 
1ed A a: Xerrov a* — 141 TiWeire — xrumeire 7nd’ Eotw Ktvmos (€ow P.-W. errore typ.) — 142 
he A azo mpoPar’ Corr. in azo mpoBar’ primitus a — 143 éxeioe — f amdmpo (sic acc.) — 145T 
irk 4 mvoa a: sup. & scr. — 146 ira a: 7 SUP. a SCT. — 147 atpepaiov a: av superscr. a — 
for vA vmwpopov — 148 Body — f vac a! in ras. — 153f dida a: y sup. a scr. — 154 HA. ante 
i vers. — 155 avacréver: or in ras. scr. — 159} Pepoyéevw: ov sup. w SCF. — yapav — 160 
ter 4 ® péXeos. 
Ns A (fol. 31v] 161 & raAas — HA. non hic, sed ante seq. vers. — 162 d aducos — 169 
of vA t odv a: wv add. a? in mrg. : vw sup. vers. post odv scr. a* (cf. vv. 303, 364, 465) —171 etAifets 
an A — 172 peOeueva: n sup. a scr. ¢ a? (cf. nv sup. depopévay v. 983) — 1749 XO. praef. 
YA a® — 179 dyapepvoverov — 181 Storyopec® oi ydpecPa — ¢ XO. a* at postea corr. in HA. 
A (2 rescr. kai rotro kara avapwvnaw Aéyet 7 HAe.) — fF ante otya aiya (sic) Electrae notam 
I, posuerat a? sed postea erasa — 184f dvAacoopeva: n sup. a scr. — 185f davaxéAadov 
— 4, mut. in ava, xéAadov (sic virgula) — do mut. in azo. — 186 yapav — & gira: fF n sup. 
y a scr. — 187 reAevra: 7 Sup. a scr. a* (cf. v. 832) — 190 dp’ — 192 parépos — 194 
, dixava — HA. non hic sed ante prox. vers. 
os y (fol. 327] 197 rade — 200f dAdpc?” . . . dAdpcBa mut. in dAdpec@ . . . dAdpecBa a? (cf. 
mn wh V. 258) — 204 yoous —206f émi 5’ — 211 lating: @: ov superscr. a* in ras. — 212 ye — 
ds ot €is as xparos 
4 a 218t BodAe corr. in BovAec—225 Boorpiywv mwaddes dOAvov Kapa superscr. a*— 227} 67° 
, avp. : 
v (fol. 32v] 232 XO. praef. — 238 edar o’ed — epwrvies a® — 240 7d: ov superscr. a? — 
- 248t péya rescr. vel scr. in ras. — 250f ydovos mut. in yévos a® (ut vid.) — 251 ov viv 


— 258 ols a: aois a’. 

(fol. 337] 261 éépevac — 264¢ pécov pp” corr. in pébes pi”? a vel a? — epwiwr a: 
epwriwv a* (cf. v. 582) — 266 of éyw — 270 Avoojnpacot — 271 HA. et 272 OP. — 272 
*Eapetine — 273 eloaxovcer’: € sup. ce scr. fort. a®— f dpar’ — 279 yaAfy corr. in 
yadnv’ a* — 280 HA. praef. a? — KAdecs mut. in KAaiers — Oeio’ a: Deis a* — 281 OP. 
praef. a? — oe — 282 ut videtur, euoits corr. in éuais a3 — 283¢ hic nulla personae nota 
sed signum / et ante v. 284 OP. (?) scr. a? ut vid. 

[fol. 330] 287 evppave — 289 Kreivai pe ypy — 292f HyeAAe — 293 ey 5’ — 294 
Kaotyvnrov — 296f ra p’ mut. in rd’ — 298 toyawe — 301 OP. praef. a? — 303 citwv: 
A o sup. w scr. a7: w in o mut. a8 ut vid. (cf. vv. 169, 364, 465) — emt ypot BaAev mut. in 
Bare a* ut vid. — 304 mpodreixpers pw” — 314 voonjus . . . So€dlnis — Kav py voon yap a* in 
if mrg. — 315, yiverar — 3167 al al (cf. vv. 855, 1375, 1396, 1454). 
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(fol. 347] 323 prim. rewdpevar mut. in rwrdpevar (Sec. rwHpevar invar.) — ddvov — 
326T Avooas: y sup. a scr.’ — 328 6 rdAas — 329 amddarw superscr. amdpacw — 330 
éAaxev EXaxev — 331 puxol yas — 332 ia — 337 Sdpovs — 342 Jods rescr.: Hs sup. as scr. 
— 343 xaréxAuce — fF Ws Tescr. — 344 KUpaor TeSCr. — 347 pe xp7. 

[fol. 34v] 349 moAd 8’ corr. in zoAAq 8° a® — 352 opujoas mut. in dppicas a* — 357 
Tie a: mq a® ut vid. — 358 abAtors — 360 nmordynv — 364 yAadxos in ras. a*: superscr. 
6 yAaiKxos a*: erat sine dubio pavris (cf. vv. 169, 303, 465) — 365 rad” — xaraorabeis — 
367 mavvordros — 370} eLoppwpyévns: n ex t (sic) facto — aAucrérwr. 

(fol. 357] 377 KAvraipvynorpas — 378 e€éAurov — 379 av a: mut. in ay (sic acc.) 


wR 


a* — 380 3° ei’ a: 6 sup. & fet! sup. ef scr. a®: in 8° dip’ (sic) mut. a ut vid. 
(cf. v. 392)? — 381 pnviow — 383 agvAAov — 384 abros — 388f 7° épy’ (ut vid.) : € corr. 
in a a! — 390 ov AdAouwé pe — 391 trapdAoydov — 392f #5’ mut. in 6d’ et ete mut. in 
efuc a® ut vid. (cf. v. 380) — 394 eis eué— 395 amoAAvoi — 400 pntpds 8 — 402 


7 pryrpt superscr. a* 
7S os \ov superscr. a? 


taAawav pnrép e€uryxovv Tagwe 

[fol. 35v] 406 y’ om. — 407 €x dacudrwv — 410 evraidevra mut. in azaidevra a* ut 
vid. — 411 J Actives 7 Sua Sa tov ovyyera Povov — 413f Sewa: sup. a scr. ov a? — dewa 
mut. in Sewov a* — 414f Evpdopas — 415 Pavarov — 418 ri — eiaiv Beoi — 424F adnOys 
mut. in dAnOns — 425] tis o” (sine acc.) — 429 cov . . . xepoiv superscr. dv... dv f a? 
(cf. v. 810 sed vide notam ad v. 1305) — 430 €xxAeiopras — Sant — 431 trod 8° — ce yijs. 

(fol. 367] 434 ov y’ od ut vid. @: ovK od a® — 435 am’ — 436 7a viv mut. in taviv — 437 
o éxew 7 7dAus a* in ras. — 438 versum om. @, in mrg. add. a?, quae etiam personarum 
notas 439-42 hac omissione confusas correxit? — 439 eimeiv Eyes (cum 2) — 441 
THvd corr. in rHvd’ — 448f eis €Amis corr. in eis o° eAmis a! ut vid. — ft 4% "uw — 449 
edrux7s : SUP. 7s SCT. dv a8 — fF poddy corr. in poAwy — 451f povoy mut. in pdvos a* — 
462 op.xpov. 

(fol. 36v] 464 Anda — 465 tYydvr’ eu’ mut. in tysdvré py’ — dSvocKdp* a: ovs superscr. 
a*: w in ras. scr. a® (cf. vv. 169, 303, 364) — 471 KAvrawwnorpas — 473 ceawopevos — 
475 xpovios mut. in ypoviov — 478 xaxov py — 487 sup. Kai scr. vai a® — 489 Kéxryngo 
viv — 490f coi — 491t aywy Tis. 

(fol. 377] 493 yéver” mut. in eyéver’ — 497} mAnyeis corr. in mAnyeis — Ovyatpos Tijs 
€uns — 502 av ris — 503f elyer’ corr. in etyer’ — 511f Avoes: sup. ec scr. € a®? — Sé: 87) 
superscr. a2 — 515 daiovv (sic acc.) ut vid. a': 6 in & mut. a* — 516 eweArev EfeoBar — 
oven: ov sup. wi et yerrxn sup. E£eoGar scr. a? — 519 Ovyarép’: superscr. os a® — 7 — 
520t ré — S21f ovd€ ce — 522 ovven’ — 523 apvvw. 

(fol. 37v] 530 8° om. — 535 mpaoo’ corr. in mpdao’ vel zpdaco’ mut. in mpaao” — 545 
ae... TE—- 551 Svoiv — 556 paAAov p’” apivar. 

(fol. 387] 566 7£o0v0. — Opdcos: sup. os scr. ovs a* — 571} Seiv’ corr. in deiv” — 575 
€owoev — 580t parépos — 582 epwvow mut. in épwrvovw (cf. v. 264) sed altera v paulu- 
lum erasa — 586 yap To — 590 edvaoripiov — 591 dpais 8’ — amdAAwv’ — 594 7revOopevos. 

(fol. 38v] 605 eusrodayv corr. in éumodav — 607 Opactive: (ut vid.) mut. in Opacdvnt 
a® — 609 avafeis — 611 ovven” — Ovyarpi: sup. i scr. os a? — 612 poAdy corr. in podwy 
— 613 ovK dxovoavy — 616¢ 7H: o superscr. a? ut vid. — ¢ rexovanjio”’ — 625 in’ aordv 
punctis signatum (cf. P.-W. notam ad loc.) — 627f px de. 





1 P.-W. refers to this hand as ‘m. 1 vel 2’ 
where it occurs at v. 813. 

2 The use of ela: for eis goes back at least 
to the oth cent. (Nicetas Byz.). | 

3 The 2 a (eimé por cages 6 re Spavres ovK Edor 
ce Civ) seems to show that v. 438 was present in 
the manuscript from which @ was copied and 
was only omitted by an oversight on the part 


of the scribe, who (as P.-W. note) continued 
misattributing the verses until v. 442: from this 
point onward he returned to the correct attribu- 
tions. Verse 442 was thus attributed to Mene- 
laus and the next verse also bore the same 
prefix. This fact was noticed by a diorthotes 
(apparently earlier than a*) who noted the 
apparent omission of a verse between 442 and 443. 
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(fol. 397] 629f mpdo7modAo: s (ut vid.) sup. « scr. — 632 wot ody — 635 dant — 638 
éort 5’ — 648f in’ “Idov punctis sign. et és “I\vov superscr. — 649¢ efapaprav corr. in 
efapaprav — 654 amroAdPns. 

(fol. 39v] 667 yp7: superscr. det — 674} Tov: superscr. ov a? — 675, Bavovr’ dxovew 
7ad¢: SUP. ovr scr. os a* (cf. Heimsoeth conj. rod . . . Oavdvros ixerevew) — 676 & yw 
— 677 tatr’ — 680 HA. praef. — 685 cuverxopilew — ¢ Fv (ut vid.) corr. in jy. 

[fol. 407] 689 dAcdpevos — 691 ody’ trepBadroipeBa (cf. v. 877) — 695 rade — 697 Ad- 
Bpov — 698 ris adrov mut. in tis adrov — 699 evreivovte pev | yaAd@v — 702 eveotw ol- 
KTos — 7127 o@oays Corr. in cwoaus’ — 7177 ovvexa. 

(fol. 40v] 723 dane — 729 p’ expnv — dv’ doreos — 730 Tov 8’ efSov mut. in rdvd’ dav 
— 735¢ 7d didw corr. in tév didwy a* ut vid. — 736t pevéAaos mut. in pevéAews a? — 
eis eue — 737 yeveoOar mut. in yiveoPar a* — 738 amédwxe: v add. fort. at — 739 rvs’ 
corr. in ryvd" — 748 evAaBeic#?” mut. in nvAaBeth? — 753 éerdAunoe. 

(fol. 417] 757 xpivec mut. in xpwet a* — 758 polos 8’ — 759t dedye viv — 761 doreos 
— 770 0éAnt: ot superscr. a? — 774f xpy corr. in xpy! — 775 eADwv' — 776 y’ om. — od 
om. — 777 Sewov rode — 781 y’ odv (cf. v. 788) — 782 mpayp’. 

(fol. 41v] 784 qbyéverd — 786 70 xarbavetv — 788f y’ odv (cf. v. 781) — fF odK obfvy — 
789 xpdvuxn yap— 791 Kardoxwow — 792> Emovyé cov — 793 To 5’ — 794T ap (sine 
apostr.) — 795 viv — 798 pntpos — dé om. sed lemma ppo dé 75° — 7d” Bore. 

(fol. 427] 801 doreds — 803 pp’ Hv — 804f KraoGa didovs mut. in xrao@ Eraipous a? 
sed postea eras. — 806 duaiwwy superscr. duaudvwv a* — 810 arpeidais: Sup. aus SCT. 
wv a* (cf. v. 429) — 812 xpvoéas — 813 Dowdpara: y sup. a scr. (‘m. 1 vel 2” P.-W.) — 
818 Succots — ¢ arpeidais: sup. ais scr. wv a? (cf. v. 810) — 819 Texéwv — 820 répvew 
— f maddpar: sup. at scr. 7 a* — 823 70 Sad Kaxoupyeiv — peyadn. 

(fol. 42v] 828} xreivovoay corr. in xreivwy cay a*: nv sup. av scr. a? (ut vid., cf. v. 983) 
— + parépa: sup. pascr. 7 a2?@— f ra%** mut. in zaTpaduav a’ ut vid. : In waTpoday Corr. 
— 830 dei — 832 yay: sup. @ scr. 7 a* — 836 evpevior — 837 BAedapois: sup. e scr.! a? 
— 838 dyapeuvdvos mut. in ayapeuvdveros — 841 xpvceomnv*#twv a: ¢ a* in ras. — 843 
dpouBay : sup. av scr. nv a® — 844 4 — 851 ante Keifer superscr. *’ — 855} al af (cf. vv. 
W. 316, 1375, 1396, 1454). 

(fol. 437] 861 ayawv — ft tives ayp (ayp eras.) apyeiots (cf. v. 875) — 862} x’ éerextpwoav 
corr. in x’ dmexvpwoav a‘ vel a* — 864 Sei — 869 det — 875f apyer: p ex y facta (cf. 
v. 861) — 876 dverrépwxev — 877+ od x’ dpais (cf. v. 691) — 885 f avaords punctis signatum 
— 888¢ cuverrdpJer mut. in ody émdpbe: a* — 88g Svvapevorow : sup. ovo SCT1. ovs a! vel a?. 

(fol. 43v] 891 f.ovn’ éraivav — nadois — 897 wdAeos in 7éAews Mut. a* — goo etar — 
go1J (Aaoi 8’ om.) — ¢ 8’0i — 906 adrovs — g07f sup. 7dvs rots scr. tis €ore a* ut 
vid.? (cf. Musgrave conj. 75vs tis) — 912 dpotov — f yiverat — 918 edwards et in mrg. 
yp. ovK evwmros Totr’ EoTw odK Eeverdis. 

(fol. 447] 922 dvemiaAnxrov mut. in averimAextrov — 929 Pbeipovow — Ff edvidas — 936 
hOdvoré 7’dv — 940 Karaxraveiré — 941 Tis — 944 A€ywv — 946 mreTpoupevous. 

ous (2) 04s (?) 
(fol. 44v] 954¢ Heyévera (cf. v. 784) — 960 orevaypadv — 962f AevKov dvuxya Sia 
ot superscr. a® 
os superscr. a? 
mapnidwy (cf. v. 402) — ¢ drav: n sup. a scr. a? (cf. n ad v. 843 e.g.) — 965 taxeirw — 
966 para — 967 Trav atpeddv miata oixwv — 968 EAeos EAcos — 970 otparndAatrav — 
972} émpaxapios — 973¢ dv mdr’ — 975 povia — 977 Aevoed” — 979 Erépors. 

(fol. 457] 982+ ray: superscr. nv a? (cf. v. 983) — 983 xPovds rerapévay: sup. av 

scr. nv a* — 983 f. depopevay: sup. ay scr. nv a? — 985 marépr — 986 Erexev Erexev — 


! In the manuscript this word comes at the since it is used with gor. For the sign here used 
end of a line (cf. vv. 1605 ff.). for €or, cf. the gloss above v. 1077 [fol. 46v]. 
2 Scan mean rots, rns, or 1s: I read rs here 
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988 ro mravov et in mrg. yp. Kai mwAw —Q90 meAdyeoot — 992 AevKOKUpoor — 993 
yepaoriats — 994 Hidow —g98fT dmdre | yévero — 999 dAodv semel — 1000 atpéws — 
immoBdora — 1001 To Térpwpov et in mrg. yp. Td TE TTEPwWTdV — 1002 deAiov — 1003 Tav: 
superscr. nv a? (cf. nv sup. pepopévay Vv. 983) — Eamrepov — 1004 mpocappdcas. 

[fol. 45v] toosf ré — mAeddos — 1011 yyevéerny — 1012 odv om. a add. a* — f in 
mrg. @ Aeizrer 4) adv: adv moduTévots avayKats — toAvordvors — 1018F of (et ad v. 1020) 
— 1019 veprépov: o in w et v in v (i.e. veprépwv) a*: f vexp@v superscr. a? — 1020] cs 
iSotod o° ev oupace F et in mrg. @ yp. Kai ws otod o° Oupacr — 1022} aty’ — Adyous 
— 1023 xpavOévr’ — 10247 in mrg. Aeizec To Set (Sine Pépew x.7.A.) — 1030f od« Er’ ef 
(cf. v. 1096). 

[fol. 467] 1032 dadpvnow — 1033 o8 OM. — 1037 od viv — 1038 in mrg. yp. py 
évuBpions od TH ayapeuvovos yovrw — 1039 Krav@ — 1040f avroyeipi — 1041 ovdév cov 
— 1047 €k Tor — pe THEELS — 1048 yepwv — 1049 €udv — 1050, 705’: sup. o scr. a (cf. 
Weil conj. 705’) — 1051 dpa corr. in mapa a* — 1052f ravrov — 1056 Barqy corr. in 
Gavetv — 1057} 7’ odpot — 1059 evAaBeiro — 1060f ef’ corr. in et’ — 1062 mwoAe et in 
mrg. yp. maTpos. 

(fol. 46v] 1064f ToAujpact — 1066 Karbavdvrow: sup. ow scr. wv a? — 10677 Kow7s: 
sup. 9 Scr. @s a*? — 1068 zopOpevopan (literis Ou eras. cf. zropOevovo” Vv. 1032) — in 
mrg. yp. mopevouat SCT. @— 1072 €raipeias: sup. ev SCr. i — 1073 ov — 1075 martpi 

1076} yap €ort — 1079 €ratpeiay: sup. et SCT. e— 1080} madomoinoat: SUP. cat SCT. 
ov a* — 1082 dvop,” — 1085 mov — 1088 amoAcimoupi — 1093 KaAdv — 1094 axpdmoAw — 
1095 mrapHv — 1096f ovx €7’ (cf. Vv. 1030). 

(fol. 477] 1101 viv — dvdpewov — f 5€ — 1103 viv — 1106f Erousdv éeorw — 1112 
évoTTpwv: superscr. Karémrpwv a* ut vid. (cf. Ael. N.A. vii. 25) — 1116 ody alopat 
corr. in od yaloyat a* — 1120 7a ’midowra Corr. in 7° dmidora a® ut. vid. — 1123 vadiv 
— 1127} ofas — 1129f rodpyov — 1131 BovAevoopa. 

(fol. 47] 1135¢ €xrew’ : rew’ in ras. ut vid. et punctis sign. — 1140f 6 del. — 1148f ef 
pn — omdow péAav — 1152 ceawopévor — 1154 KaTyjoxuvev mut. in Karyoyuve — yévos 
— 1155 oadys et in mrg. avri aAnOys — 1158 eeipes — 1160 Sidwis — 1161 rravoopar 
— 1162 ri — 1164f Ti — Esovs om. @ add. a* sup. — 1165 dvravaAdowper. 

(fol. 487] 1169 €oxyev — 1175 6 BovAopar yap — 1181 87) viv — 1185 KAvrayvnotpas 
— 1186 droribers — 1187 radu — 1192 €v didov et in mrg. ev didos al — 1193 Eppidvnv: 
inter c et o literae € initium (ut vid.) sed eras. — 1190 pevéAews — 1200] apa corr. 
in maphv — 1201f paddfer — 1202} r7Hvd’ Corr. in r7HVvd’. 

(fol. 48v] 1207 ap’ — 1208 Fu — 1212f 7°GAAd — 1216 pev viv — 1220 8’ eis Sdpous 
— 1221 cavidas — 1226 KkaAet — 1235 untépa — 1236 HA. Kaya 8° — émexédevoat sed 
rescr.: fort. legebatur ézeBovAevoa (cf. €BovAevo’ v. 1090) — 1237+ mpovdwed. 

(fol. 497] 1238 JTY.— 1239 OP... . HA.—f oe! — 1246 didac — 1252 ofpov 

12537 rode mut. in rade — 1254f ida: sup. a scr. 7 — 1256 dodviov — 1261 Sdxjua 
viv — 1264 elra maAw oxomdy mut. in el7’ én’ GAAnv cKomay ta? ut vid. — 1266 éAiocere 
viv — 1267 Kdpasor Sidore — mavTyt — 1270 aypdoras: SUP. as SCT. ns — 1271 dp’ mut. 
in dp’ — 1272 é€xyOpos mut. in €xOpois — ft et davqe: davyje mut. in daveic: sup. 7 scr. 
7 — 1273f sub XO. scr. jyty. a* (cf. v. 1278) — 1275 HA. om. a: ante v. HA. praef. 

[fol. 49v] 1276 rwd por — 1277 avAas corr. in adAdGs — 1278 XO. praescr. jyty. a? 
(cf. v. 1273) — evdev — 7a’riow — 1281 viv — 1285 XO. om. — oddyia dowiocew 
(2 payatpisa) — 1286 HA. om. — eicaxovovo’ mut. in eicaxovovow fa? (ut vid.) — 
1287 exxexwonrar: SUP. 7m SCT. wy fa® — 1289f ris — ev SrrAoLs — 1291F oKéeyacbe viv 
— 1295 oxorotdca mavra — 1297 XO. mut. in HA.: ¢ et HA. rescr. — jrovcar’ ; avipes: 
ante dvdpes superscr. ot a* — 1298 personae nota om. — 1299 HMIX. — aévwwaov — 
13009] ezixouvpos — 1302 HMIX. — 1303 ddoyava méumere — 1304 i€uevor mut. in lépevor 


‘ In the manuscript this word comes at the end of a line. 
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A NEW COLLATION OF THE ORESTES OF EURIPIDES  Io1 


— 1305 trav om.—eis praescr. a2'—@ om.— 13099 Sdxpvor: sup. ¢ scr. ** et v 
superscr.?— ézece f et in mrg. avri rod cvvérecev — odapéoror. — 1311 | XO. dAos — 1315 
elomrecovaa. 

(fol. sor] 1318 ypoa mut. in ypoia a* — 7’ — 1321 KAvrawusvyjotpas — 1323 joe 
superscr. e a* — 1324 ev ddpuors — 1328f Kap’ — 1333 od yap olda — 1335 akiovow yap 
mut. in agiouw ap’ a* — dduovs mut. in dduos a? — 1345 euoi — 1347 7 Tov0d’ corr. in 
rovad’ — 1350 BaAAovres. 

(fol. 5ov] 1352t xpH corr. in yp7)— fKaKxovs superscr. Kaka a* — 1353 XO. om. 
— 13597 Tot — 1360 tas . . . Tas — ovpdopas — 1362 eis — 1366 BactAciwy — 1368T 
7 av— 1370 BapBapos ev eduapiot — 1373} ppovda dpovda — 1375f al af (cf. vv. 316, 
855, 1396, 1454) — 1379 KuKAet — 1380 E08” — 1382 Kai om. 

(fol. 517] 1383 tas: sup. a scr. n a? — 1384 2X azoAAddwpos 6 Kupnvaios éemvypdder’ 
Aéywv elvat To appddiov & itAvov. et dé Hv mapenvypadgov, (wapeypady P.-W. errore typ.) 
dmat av émeypadero To tAvov — 1389 epwiv — 1391 TAduwv mut. in tAdGwov — immootva 
— 1393f ad@ mut. in av’ — 1394 (2 om.) — 1395 (2 Tov atAwov ev apyf Opyvov Aéyer) — 
1396f al af (cf. vv. 316, 855, 1375, 1454) — &ideot — 1399 aida: sup. a Scr. ov a? — 1400 
eis Sdovs — 1401 SUw — 1402 exAnilero — 1403 KaKop7jras — 1407 Eppou: SUP. ot SCT. eu 
— rds: sup. @ scr. n a’. 

(fol. 51v] 1408f ofS€ — 1414 yetpas — 1423 rv — 1425 mdr mut. in 7dr’ — 1427 
avpav avpav mut. in adpav adpav — 1428 edmayet — 1429 dicowv — 1431f SUD. a SCT. 
9 a® — tf Aivov — 1436 KAvrarvnoTpat — 1437 mpoceize. 

[fol. 527] 1444 a@ 8: sup. a scr. 7 ta? — fédeiwe corr. in éefpeime — 1444 f. edeize | 
7 o8 — 1446 Evvepyos — iwv — 14477 €x modmy COrT. in exmodwv — 1448 éexAnioe — 
1451f andmpo — 1452} eyivero — 1453f [data — 1454 al al (cf. vv. 316, 855, 1375, 1396) 
— 1455t 7é — 1456 post prius édpaxov spat. vac. inter lineolis sed unum versum haud 
sufficit quod contineret — 1458f €« — f xepotv mut. in yepos a*® — 1460f avriow: sup. 
ou SCF. ov — 1465 4 8’: sup. 4 scr. 7 a? — fT wot — 1467 Kpara: sup. ra scr. Tro — mrAayar: 
sup. ay scr. » et sup. av scr. nv — 1468f xpvoeooduBadov mut. in xpuvceocavdadov a3 
— 1469 és hic — 1472  Aaov: sup. ov scr. wy a ut. vid. 

(fol. 52v] 1472 mot Snr’ — 1474} €uBadrdvres — 1478 FADE — 1484 apes: o in ras. 
scr. a24 — tdAx* *av: ras. fere 2 lit. spat. — 1485 éyevoueb” — 1489f exew | 7? — 1491T 
amps Corr. in pps a? ut vid. — 1495 dca mpo — 1496 & mut. in & et denuo corr. in & 
— 1498 réyvais — 1499 ov Karowda. 

(fol. 537] 1500 wdex (ras. fere 2 lit. spat.) mut. in wd@ea a*: legebatur fort. 
adQewv (sic acc.) quod supra scr. trav — 1507 mpoorinrwv — 15105 — 1513 Oavetv — 


1 It does not follow from this that eis was where, in at least two dozen cases, final -oww is 
meant as an actual varia lectio in the text; it written with the three letters one after the 








may have been merely explanatory (cf. «is ra 
above péAabpa 1290, eis before xéAevPov 1312 and 
before waiSa 1423). Somewhat similar cases of 
brief explanatory glosses that bear a look of 
vv. ll. are, among others, 159 ¢epopévw: sup. w 
Scr. ov — 294 avaxddvmr’ superscr. ov — 315 
Bporotow superscr. wy—321 @ add. ante 
peAayxpa@res — 461 rotow eferpyacpeévors Superscr. 
wy... wv— 548 trois Adyorow superscr. wv... 
wy —677 Z a avri rot pera Saxptwv Kai yowv 
unde in textu superscr. a® werd... wv... wy — 
1210 xadoiow tpyevaioow superscr. wy... wv — 
1565 €uq xepi superscr. fs... ee... os (1.€. eis 
xeLpos). 

2 This v (~) may be a! but if it is, it is an after- 
thought: and it would appear to be the only 
occasion on which a! used this form of v. Else- 


other on the line. 

3 The similar correction at this point in 
Marc. 471 is noted in C.Q. xxxil, p. 199, n. 3. 
The Jerusalem palimpsest also has this cor- 
rection, as noticed by Horna (Hermes, Ixiv, 
423-4). 

* InC.Q. xxxil, p. 199, n. 3, I said ‘1484 dpews 
corr. in dpeos A? (non dpeos A)’. I apologize for 
the mistake. P.-W. have ‘dpeos (o in ras. scr. 
m*) Aa’. I cannot state without qualification 
that the underlying letter here is w, though it 
almost certainly is in A (= Marc. 471). 

5 The word pevéAew, here written pevédé, 
might be misread as pevedé (i.e. pevéAewv, as in 
t, etc., cf. C.Q. xxxil, p. 197, n. 1, and p. 200 n. 1). 
It could not be so misread in the Jerusalem 
palimpsest H, since H spells out the word 
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1516 Krav — 1523f ef mut. in He a? — 1525 pe — 1528 avdpacx (ft rescr.) — 1529 ovvex 
(7 rescr.). 

(fol. 53v] 1533 yap — fT Swpact — 1534 yp. Kae pp) oWont Oaveitv — 1536 Svo vexpa 
corr. in ddw vexpa a* rescr. — 1537 Tvxa: Sup. a SCr. 7 a* — 1539 ante 1539 et 1541 
HMIX., ante 1549 XO. — 1540 dodadeorépay: sup. av scr. ov a* et / sup. eor additum 
— 1543 amrovoi — 1545 Bporoitot — 1546} omar: superscr. Gov — 1547 peydAa: sup. a 
scr. 7 ta*— sup. a scr. 7 a* — dAacrépwv — 1548 Emraioev Errauoe: SUP. at Scr. € (bis) 
— 1551 HA. praescr. a8 —1558f xawyv mut. in Kxevnv: et sup. ae scr. e— 1561f Tis 
— t dap’ adra mut. in ddya (literis ura erasis). 

(fol. 547] 1570 mévwv mut. In wovov a* — 1574} Totode mut. in tovode — mupyupov- 
pévovs mut. in aupynpoupévovs — 1578 Kravetv —1580f KAndOeio’ mut. in KAndgbeis 
— 1587 mpdoce: mut. in mpdocers — 1588} mpoddwxas mut. in wpovdwxas — 1589 mrapov 
— 1592 dyno erasa v — ow7dv mut. in cwndv — 1593 pvynt — 1596 Exous — 1598 rade 


— tarp Sequne tent. Sn. od Regul WF wt ved. — cay vt. 

(fol. 54v] 1600 re — 1605 oe! — 1606 pnrépa' — 1607 ye' — f avddvovow corr. in 
avddvovow — 1609 Kraveis — Ovyarépa' — 1610 poAdy corr. in podAwy — 1611 riva’ — 
KTaveiv — 1612 dovedoete’ — 1613 TAjpov Corr. in tAHpwov — 1614 aol. 

(fol. 557] 1621 xriorat — 1622 odyi — 1623 judy — 1626 o° om.: add. a* — zaia o’ 
— 1628} dpéor’ — 1631 Hv om.: suppl. a?: ws superscr. a* — 1632 ceowopevn — 1633 
x’ bro COIT. in x’ amo a* — 1642 **npwparos: 7A scr. a in ras. — 1644} daepBadrovl” 
— 1646 xexAnjoerar — 1648 7° — 1649 bpe£ers — 1650 BpaBets — 1653 He. 

ffol. 55v] 1657 e€arrobvra pe a: e€artobvri po a®: eEartobvri pe a® — 1658 di — 1659 
peeve? —1668T Sua: ef scr. a? in ras. — 1670 Trois: superscr. gots — 1671 peBeinp’ 
— 1676f evyevijs Corr. in edyerns — 1677, ov*** : avo SCr. a? in ras. — Kai 6 — 1678 viv 
— 1679 veixos — 1682 viv — 1683 Oeov corr. in Bedv a* — 1684 meAdoow. 

in fine] réAos evdpiidov dpéorns. 

J. A. SPRANGER. 


pevéAewv without abbreviation. This same sign a? adds the letters wy to the sign * in #Aixwv 732 
* is used for w in odrw 1514 both in this manu- and in ¢porav 1514, and the letters ws to the sign 
script and in Marc. 471. Here odrws in Laur. ~ in xaxds 1599. 

32. 2 may be a misreading of ~ for the very 1 In the manuscript this word comes at the 
similar abbreviation for ws. The possibility of end of a line (cf. vv. 774 ff.). 

this kind of error was apparently realized, since 
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THE DATE OF IAMBULUS: A NOTE 


In the January number of this Journal Professor H. J. Rose’ has deduced a date for 
Iambulus in the first century B.c. on the ground that Iambulus’ statement ed«pardra- 
tov & elvat Tov dépa map’ avrois ws av Kata Tov lonuepwov oixobvras? must be a quotation 
from Poseidonius, who wav 70 imo tov ionuepwvov KAia evxparov elvat dréAaBe.3 I am 
afraid that this is merely a mistake ; for, long before Poseidonius, Eratosthenes, whom 
Polybius followed, had made precisely the same statement about the equatorial belt.* 
Iambulus might have been quoting Eratosthenes, but there is no need to suppose that 
he was even doing that; the old view that the torrid zone was uninhabitable had been 
dispelled once for all by the discoveries of the Alexander-expedition and the early 
Ptolemaic exploration southward’ (Dalion, for example, went south beyond Meroe), 
and though the third-century writers on geography are mostly lost, the habitability 
of the equatorial belt must have been a commonplace long before Eratosthenes 
crystallized it for ourselves. I need not discuss Iambulus’ actual date here ; much has 
been written about him, and there is no doubt that he belongs to the constructive 
period of Hellenistic thought, which is, roughly speaking, the third century; even 
without the part played by his Utopia in 133 B.c., such a date as the first century 
would be impossible. 
W. W. TARN 


9 UmOTinTovea TH lonpepwe@ e€ortv edKpatos, Kabamep 
kai IToAdBwos dpodoget x.7.A. 

5 See Tittel, ‘Geminos’, in P.-W. vii, col. 1034; 
Gisinger, ‘Geographie’, in P.-W., Supp. Band iv, 
col. 607. 


1 ‘The date of Iambulus’, C.Q. xxxiii. 1939, 


p. 9. 
2 Diod. il. 56. 7. 
3 Cleomedes, De motu circ. I. 6, p. 56, 27 
Ziegler = Poseidonios fr. 78 Jacoby. 
+ Strabo ii. 97 «f 8, domep "Eparoodévns dnoir, 
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RHYTHM AND AUTHENTICITY IN PLUTARCH’S 
MORALIA 


I 


THE first study of Plutarch’s prose-rhythm was made by Dr. A. W. de Groot, whose 
results were published in certain preliminary articles and in his Handbook of Greek 
Prose Rhythm, a work which is one of the landmarks in the history of its subject.' 
In it he insisted that to discover which forms of clausula were favoured or avoided 
by any author it was not sufficient to make a count and discover which were frequent, 
which infrequent ; for a form may be frequent not because an author feels it suitable 
for the end of a sentence, but because he likes it at any point in his sentence, or even 
because we should find it frequent if we picked out words by chance from the dic- 
tionary. To discover which rhythms are specially sought or avoided at the end of a 
sentence we must compare the ends with the sentence as a whole. This Dr. de Groot 
did for a number of texts, included in which were selections from Plutarch’s Lives. 
He found that the following forms of clausula seemed to be sought after by Plutarch 
(I give first the form, then its percentage frequency in the sentence as a whole, lastly 
its percentage frequency at the end): 


I -vu-~ 13°99 = - 2g 
26—-U--™~ 6°5 9°8 
3 YVUUN 8-r =: 13°0 
On the other hand, these were avoided: 
4. ---™~ II‘7 7°8 
5 -VyU-YUS~ 4°I 2°6 
6. -Yy-uU~ ~~ 2 
7 w-2r<- Ul ~ 68 3°5 
Also apparently avoided, though Dr. de Groot does not remark on it, are: 
8. Ue KUN 4°0 2°4 
9 ~YYUnrYYUN~ 2°5 08 
A prior: one might have expected the hexameter ending to be avoided, but it is not: 
IO. -YU-~ 5‘1 4°7 
Finally, since - v - — ~ is a preferred form, it is interesting to have the figures for 
two forms which are sometimes thought to be resolutions of it: 
II. -~-VYVYY—-~ 5°8 4°7 
I2, -YU-VvUN 3°7 3°9. 


Dr. de Groot’s method is not entirely free from objection.” It might be argued that 
certain words, e.g. ra and xai, which never occur at the end of a sentence, disturb 
the comparison. Again, if certain forms are preferred in the clausula, the fact that 
others occur less frequently there than in the sentence as a whole does not show that 
they are actively avoided: for example, in the figures given above forms 1-3 account 
for 519 cases in a thousand in the clausula, but for only 265 in the sentence as a 
whole; we may expect, then, any other form, even 1f regarded with indifference, to 
show a ratio of 481 in the clausula to 735 in the sentence. Forms 4-7 do, in fact, all 
show a greater disparity than this and may fairly be accepted as avoided forms; 


' An account of it will be found in W. H. sur le rhythme de la prose grecque, i. 35 (Bulletin 
Shewring’s articles, ‘Prose-Rhythm and the de l’Académie polonaise, Suppl. 3), and E. 
Comparative Method’, C.Q. xxiv. 164, xxv.12.  Kalinka in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, cclvi. 49. 

2 Cf. also S. Skimina, Etat actuel des études 
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RHYTHM AND AUTHENTICITY IN PLUTARCH’S MORALIA 1095 


but we have here a factor which entails caution in using the method. Exception might 
also be taken to the treatment of the last syllable as anceps: Plato, in his later works, 
did not treat it so, as Dr. de Groot himself points out.' 

But even though the system may not be completely unexceptionable in method, 
it puts into our hands a tool which without being ideally sharp is convenient for some 
practical purposes. Dr. de Groot has shown that some writers, at one time of life 
at least and in one style of composition, felt some forms of clausula to be desirable 
and others to be undesirable, and he has provided figures for the relative and absolute 
frequencies of these forms in each writer. If we wish to compare the treatment of the 
clausula in other works written by these authors or attributed to them, we know 
what clausulae are worth our attention; and if we are concerned with questions of 
authenticity, the easy task of counting absolute frequencies will lead to the possibility 
of conclusions. For any noticeable differences in absolute frequency will be signi- 
ficant of some difference in the writer’s feelings towards the rhythms of his prose. 
It will not be possible to say with certainty what that difference is; it may lie in the 
general rhythm of the sentence, or in a different attitude towards the desirability of 
a particular clausula, or in a greater or less desire to distinguish the rhythms of the 
end of the sentence from the general rhythm, or in a combination of any or all of 
these things. But to the investigator of authenticity this is of little import. If we 
know the absolute frequencies in a representative selection of an author’s works, 
and find that in another work whose authenticity we are considering they differ 
significantly from those in any of the accepted works, the fact of the difference is an 
argument whose merit is independent of the cause of the difference. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that coincidence in absolute frequency is not in logic 
an argument in favour of authenticity; but in the case of Plutarch this is a logical 
rather than a practical caveat, for though absolute frequencies have been counted for 
many Greek writers, none has been found in whom the distribution remotely 
resembles that of Plutarch. 

The figures of my table, which were mostly obtained some years ago, are intended 
to answer the following questions: 

1. Are the absolute frequencies in the Moralia similar to those in the Lives? 

Answer: Yes. 
2. Are there within this similarity differences which can be attributed (a) to date, 
(b) to genre? (a) Probably Yes. (6b) Probably No. | 
3. Do divergences or coincidences in absolute frequency throw any light on prob- 
lems of authenticity? Yes. 
I have attempted to make a representative selection from the Moralia, but students 
of Plutarch will understand that in the present state of knowledge one can do no 
more than hope that it is representative as regards date. It was possible to use 
the new Teubner text for works in volume i; Bernardakis was used for the other 
volumes, except that for agua an 1gmis Wegehaupt’s text in Xdpites fiir Fr. Leo 
(p. 146) was available. Dr. de Groot’s rules of scansion were followed for the sake of 
uniformity,? but whereas he counted only those sentences followed in the Teubner 
text by full stops, here are included also those followed by colons. This was necessary 
because some of the works investigated were so short; it appears from the figures 
given in columns 25-30 that there is little difference in the treatment of the two 


2 I am not convinced that it was the ancient 
practice to scan as long a diphthong or long 
vowel before another vowel, cf. L. Billig, Journal 
of Philology, 1920, p. 232, and U. v. Wilamowitz, 
Hermes, 1900, p. 36. 


' Handbook of Greek Prose Rhythm, p. 221. 
Cf. Quintilian ix. 4. 93: ‘neque enim ego ignoro 
in fine pro longa accipi breuem. . . aures tamen 
consulens meas intellego multum referre uerene 
longa sit quae claudit an pro longa’, i.e. Quin- 
tilian’s ear disagreed with the school rule. 
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positions. I omit forms 8-9, the figures for which seem to have no significance, and 
give percentages to the nearest whole number.! 

Inspection of these figures shows that the distribution of clausulae is, with few 
exceptions, remarkably constant; even very short works, where there are only a 
hundred sentences, or less, show the characteristic distribution, which is, in general, 
similar to that found by Dr. de Groot in the Lives. The only notable divergence is 
that his figure for form 3 (bp vv ~) is higher than that usual in the Moralia.? 

The first four works in my table, de fortuna Romanorum, de gloria Athentensium, 
Alexander I, Alexander II, which are generally supposed to be early on account of 
their rhetorical nature, are marked by high rates for form 2 (- v — — ~) ; Alexander II 
is here considerably below the others, but above the average figure for the Morala.3 
On the other hand, again with one exception, namely de gloria Atheniensium, they 
have particularly low figures for form 4 (-—-— ~). Strangely enough, they share 
these two characteristics with the Life of Dio (col. 34), which belongs to a comparatively 
late period. But closer scrutiny suggests that the Life of Dio shows, not a particular 
liking for — » —-— ~ within the group of preferred clausulae, as do these rhetorical 
works, but a desire to attain any preferred clausula, revealed by the very high figure 
for —-v— ~; in this it is like de audiendo (col. 32), also a late work. 

It is possible that -u—— ~ was felt by Plutarch to be a clausula peculiarly 
suitable for the rhetorical genre,* but in view of the fact that the rhetorical de cupidt- 
tate divitiarum and de vitando aere alieno show no predilection for it, this is not a 
probable hypothesis. There is, perhaps, more reason for seeing in this special prefer- 
ence for— v — — ~ and avoidance of —- — — ~a feature of an early period in Plutarch’s 
style, to which we may tentatively assign de latenter vivendo’ and de esu carnium, 
since they both show these characteristics (cols. 6 and 8). De superstitione, de cupidttate 
divitiarum, and de vitando aere alieno all show low figures for - —-— ~, but they are 
short, and I do not think that these statistics can throw any light on their date. That 
jeu d' esprit, Gryllus, shows nothing to associate it with the possibly early works. 

Two other works are usually ascribed to Plutarch’s early period, agua an ignis 
and de musica. The authenticity of the latter has often been denied, but is maintained 
by its latest editors, Weil and Reinach, in my opinion against the weight of the 
evidence. The figures here given for the clausulae tell against their view. As for 
aqua an ignis, its genuineness appears to me very doubtful, as I shall argue in the 
second part of this paper, on other grounds besides its unlikeness in clausulae to any 
other work, early or late. 

In cols. 13-16 we find a group characterized by low figures for - v —- — ~ and high 
for -—— ~, which no longer seems to be avoided. De primo frigido mentions 
(949 E) of viv pera rod Kaicapos éni rot “Iorpov diayeysdoarres, which probably refers 
to the winter of A.D. 98-9°, and can therefore be assigned to A.D. 99. De audtendis 
poetts can be assigned to some time between 85 and 105. As for de facie, M. Adler’s 


? Dr. de Groot’s figure for form 8 -v--v~ 2 In counting I found the distribution of this 





(2-4) is above the average according to my 
statistics, and the high rates in agua an ignis 
(3:0), de musica (3°6), and frag. Tyrw. I (4:0), 
all doubtful or spurious works, may have some 
significance. I possess figures for some other 
forms also; the only remarkable feature pre- 
sented by them is that whereas the ratio of 
---vvm~ to v--vv-~ in the sentence 
was found by Dr. de Groot to be 5:9, the former 
is usually more frequent in the clausula, the only 
notable exception being agua an ignis with a 
ratio of 1:5. 


form particularly erratic within single works. 

3 Alexander II is not a sequel to Alexander I, 
but another and probably later handling of the 
same theme. As it is uneven in style, varying 
from the grave to the rhetorical, I suspect it 
may be an early work, revised in maturer years. 

4 Cf. U. v. Wilamowitz, Hermes, xxxv. 26. 

5 I am not convinced by the arguments of 
G. M. Lattanzi, Riv. fil. 1932, p. 332, who main- 
tains that de latenter vivendo is a late work. 

© Cf. H. Dessau, Prosopographia Imperit Ro- 
mani, s.v. Plutarchus. 
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opinion that the work was written between 75 and 80, though repeated in Christ- 
Schmid, Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, isa mere guess. I have myself argued that the 
dramatic date of the dialogue is 84 or soon after, but the date of composition may be 
much later.! The dating of all these works is so far from certainty that any correlation 
between their time of composition and handling of the clausula must be very tentative. 

The low figure for the usually preferred clausulae in de tranquillitate animi (col. 23) 
may be connected with the haste of its composition (464), while the Life of Galba 
(col. 33) has been observed to be inferior in style to the Parallel Lives (Christ-Schmid, 
Griechtsche Literaturgeschichte, 11. i®, p. 520). 

At the end, in columns 36-9, I have grouped four works against which overwhelm- 
ing arguments have been brought to disprove their authenticity, namely de liberis 
educandts, Consolatio ad Apollonium, and Tyrwhitt’s fragments. Since one still finds 
reputable scholars, perhaps made sceptical of all allegations of spuriousness by the 
excesses of the nineteenth century, who continue to speak of them as genuine, it is 
satisfactory to observe that they are distinguished from Plutarch’s work by their 
clausulae as well as by other features.2 On the other hand, clausulae speak for the 
authenticity of de vitando aere alteno (col. 10), Amatorius (col. 21), and de amore prolis 
(col. 24) which have all been doubted by good scholars well versed in Plutarch,’ 
though the majority of opinion has been in favour of genuineness. 


IT 


The effect of these statistics has been to confirm the authenticity of those works 
which are generally regarded as being from Plutarch’s hand, and the spuriousness of 
those which are generally rejected. But there is one exception. The little treatise 
aqua an ignis utilior with a mere 14 per cent. for — » — ~ shows no resemblance to 
any genuine work of Plutarch of whatever date or whatever character. If different 
rules of scansion were adopted this form might gain two instances and lose one; 
also four clausulae were excluded from the count as probably corrupt. Even if all 
these could be emended to give this form, which is improbable, we should still on 
the most favourable reckoning only have 20 per cent. On the other hand, a certain 
liking appears for the clausula -uw—vw ~, which has been found as a favoured 
form in the rhetorician Polemo, but is certainly avoided by Plutarch. It is here used 
twelve times, and no instance is textually or quantitatively doubtful. In view of the 
shortness of the work it would be unjustifiable to take these facts to constitute even 
a presumption that it is spurious, but they may lead us to give it a closer scrutiny 
than it has yet received. 

Wegehaupt in his edition in Xdpires refrained from discussing the authenticity of 
the piece, though he declared for its genuineness, arguing that it contained ideas and 
quotations found elsewhere in Plutarch’s works ;+ the undoubted pecu:iarity and obs- 
curity of its language he explained by the supposition that it was a still uncompleted 


1 C.Q. 1929, p. 15. Dr. Fotheringham in- 
formed me that the astronomical data taken 
from Ginzel needed some modification in the 
light of more recent knowledge, but that the 
changes did not essentially affect the argument. 

2 This was remarked on so far as concerns de 
liberis educandis by F. Bock, Ph.W. 1922, col. 70. 
In that article he notices the high frequency of 
—v——-~ in what he calls ‘the six youthful 
works’, my columns 1-5 and 8. A count in the 
three ‘Pythian dialogues’, de exilio and de tran- 
quillitate animi gave low figures for the sum of 
forms 1-3, and made him think that there was a 


tendency with advancing years to be less careful 
with clausulae. My statistics give no support to 
this idea. 

3 De vitando aere alieno, by R. Volkmann. 
Plutarchs Leben und Schriften, p. 180, and M. 
Pohlenz, G.G.A. 1918, p. 328; de amore prolis 
by W. Schmid in Christ-Schmid, Griech. Lit. 
Gesch. 11. i®, p. 506; Amatorius by R. Hirzel, 
Der Dialog, ii. 171, and C. Cichorius, Rémische 
Studien, p. 406. I omit lesser names. 

+ I have noticed 956 A~736 A, 956 B~995 D, 
956 D~968 A, 957 A~98 C, 957 D~I129 D, 
958 D~frag. incert. 114. A glance at the new 
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sketch. Writing in vol. clxx of Bursian’s Jahresbericht, F. Bock said he could not 
accept this explanation, but agreed that the work was by Plutarch. Wegehaupt 
might have elaborated his view had he not been killed, a sad loss to scholarship, on 
the Russian front in 1914. In 1922 Bock discovered that the clausulae of the work 
differed from those of Plutarch’s other writings; he had rejected, alas, the idea of an 
incomplete sketch ; so he was reduced to declaring, as indeed had been Wyttenbach’s 
opinion, that it was an excerpt from a larger work: this, he said, appeared from the 
clausulae, ‘to which Plutarch gives less attention than elsewhere’. Yet perhaps we 
may divine a little uneasiness, for he continues: ‘die Grundtendenz der Klausel- 
behandlung ist zwar mit der in den ibrigen Jugendschriften nahe verwandt ; aber die 

Gesamtzahl der rhythmischen Satzschliisse? ist bedeutend geringer, namlich 39 % 

gegen durchschnittlich 60°5 %°. He gives no detailed figures to show how nearly 

related is this Grundtendenz. The reader may turn to mine. 

I do not intend to discuss whether the work is unfinished or no, an excerpt or 
complete. These suppositions seem to me no more than devices to explain away its 
obvious unlikeness to anything else that Plutarch wrote: but they can hardly be 
disproved. I propose to examine the language, the taste, and the intelligence of the 
author, and to show that they are not such as can easily be ascribed to Plutarch. 
The conclusion is not new; it was stated, but dogmatically, by Bachet de Meziriac 
and Xylander. Reiske hesitated, writing in one note ‘opusculum hoc uidetur nomen 
eius (sc. Plutarchi) ementiri’, and in another ‘multa sunt in hoc libello quae Plu- 
tarchum patrem produnt, sed est in dictione aliquid alieni...’. For the most part 
the vocabulary used in this piece is undistinguished ; the author confines himself to 
common words, and it is therefore not surprising that we find few that are unknown 
in the certain writings of Plutarch. On the other hand there is no sign of the copia 
which usually distinguishes Plutarch’s style. But just because the vocabulary is 
simple, the non-Plutarchean elements’ are the more striking and significant. They 
are the following, and they are all words a writer might have reason for avoiding: 
955 F (twice) and 957 E: wdvrore. Plutarch always uses the Attic form é€xdorore. 

956 E: aypnorétepos. Nowhere else in Plutarch but in the spurious 218 c. 

957 B: mepirredw. The writer argues that water has created a fifth element out of 
itself—the sea! més ody od ypnowoirepov Vdwp aTorxyeiw repirredov ;* I suppose he 
means ‘having the advantage of fire by an element’, but I have found no exact 
parallel in any writer. 

Teubner edition will show that correspondences checked by Mr. W. C. Helmbold, of Trinity 

between genuine works and the spurious de College, Hertford, U.S.A., so far as he was able 





liberis educandis or Consolatio ad Apollonium 
are not infrequent. 

? Ph.W. 1922, col. 70. The implication should be 
noticed that Plutarch himself made the excerpt. 

2 By this phrase he means my forms 1-3; 
my figures show 36 per cent. instead of 39 per 
cent. because I have excluded corrupt clausulae. 
I have not applied de Groot’s rhythmical test 
of counting the occurrence throughout the sen- 
tence of vy, v—v, v—-—v,... and —-, -v-, 
-vv-, .. to more than 500 syllables. This 
trial suggested that to persevere would reveal 
a distribution within or nearly within known 
Plutarchean limits. 

3 Unfortunately Wyttenbach’s index is not 
so accurate that statements about occurrence 
of words can be made confidently. I hope that 
all above are true. They have been very kindly 


to do so, from the index to Plutarch which he has 


n. 

4 This outdoes in absurdity anything in the 
second sophistic. Since the four elements are 
represented in the universe by the aether, the 
atmosphere, the land, and the sea, it was con- 
sidered striking to call the sea an element: 
Artemon (Seneca, Suas. i. 11) wonders whether 
it is mpeoBvrarov orotxetov; we read in Apuleius 
of a man buried at sea, (Met. iv. 11) tacet noster 
Lamachus elemento toto sepultus; and Polemo, 
describing the death of Cynaegirus at Marathon, 
has Kuvaiyeipos pév dvev xeupav vavpaxay, H xeip de 
dvev Kuvaryeipov d:aixovoa, Kai véxpos els dudw ta 
orotxeia mAnpwoas éavTod Trois péAcow Exerro, yh Kal 
Oaddcon peuepropévos (c. 11). But in all these 
passages the sea as an element is a substitute for 
water, not an addition to it. 
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958 E: éypyyopors. Again nowhere else in genuine works, but occurs in the spurious 
de liberis educandis 9 B and Consolatio ad Apollonium 106F, and also in frag. 
incert. 114, which is only ascribed to Plutarch by a conjecture of little plausibility.' 

958 E: éfappa, elsewhere only in Chrysippus the Stoic. The usual word is avaypa. 
Though not technically drag eipnuéva the following words appear equally signi- 
ficant : 

956 A, 957 D, 957 F: aeéAe used as a formula of transition. ayéAe is a favourite word 
with Plutarch, particularly in the phrase wozep auéeAet, but according to the index 
only on three occasions elsewhere does he use it to introduce a sentence. Two 
of these are in dialogue, where it begins a reply (150 F, 1066 D) ; at 82 D it introduces 
a simile, and the movement of the passage strongly suggests to me that wozep 
or ofov has fallen out.? 

956 C: imrapévois. tnraca for wéreo8at is only once used elsewhere (54 C) in a remark 
put in the mouth of a flatterer, where it may be in character as a mark of vulgarity. 

957 A: StopPovpevov, middle for active elsewhere only in the spurious Consolatio ad 
Apollonium 104 A. 

Less certainly suspicious are: 

956 C: da pev...a&5€. Demonstrative és is elsewhere, apart from Attic usages, hardly 
to be found except with prepositions (e.g. tf’ od ev 1070 E), but ra pev.. . a dé 
occurs at 55 D and Hw per... Hv de in Comp. Ages. et Pomp. 3. 

955 F: Senvex@s meaning ‘invariably’. Avoided by the Atticists, who use d:a zavrds, 
and usually by Plutarch, who has, however, dunvexys in the meaning ‘invariable ’ 
(679 C). 

957 B: Aéyou Siore and 958 D: etzrouue Siomep. Store and diomep after verbs of saying are 
unknown in Plutarch. Both these instances, however, occur in corrupt passages 
and the corruption may extend to them. 

The hypothesis of the unfinished sketch might be used to explain the unusual 
meagreness of the author’s vocabulary and its occasional deviation, for more than 
occasional I do not claim it to be, from Plutarch’s norm. But it can hardly be used 
to palliate certain passages where the author is clearly striving after effect, but 
hardly achieving it. 

956 C: periwmperv amo THY xpwpyevwv eri Tad?’ ols ypwpeBa, pura Kai Kaprovs, ‘let us pass 
from the things which use (fire) to things which we use, namely plants and pro- 
duce’. This must be one of the most remarkable transitions in literature. 

956 C: robr’ obv xpnoywwrepov od pndepia Cwijs (or Cw) dvos avev torarar Kai dvapever. 
This stylistic device of postponing dvev? may be paralleled from Lucian’s Rhetorum 
magister 18 wv ovK av Tu avev yévotTo. 


1 It occurs in the collection of moral maxims rv Kaxiav: dpuéAer tev TEvopevww of mpoomotodpevor 
made by the monk Maximus (Migne, vol. 91, mAovreiv éri pGAdov mévovrar S:a tiv aAaldverav’ 6 





p. 882) and runs as follows: waa: 8 cis Exos eizeiv 
Stapaynréov juivy mpos Tov Umvov ws tAciova xpo- 
vov Tod Cav dia Hv eypiyyopow peraAapPavew: (sic) 
6 yap Umvos womep TeAwYnS TOV TuLouv Huiv Tob 
Biov ovvdvapetrac xpdvov. The second half of 
this is an adaptation of a saying by Aristo, also 
quoted in aqua an ignis, and that is the sole 
reason for ascribing the fragment to Plutarch, 
who in fact took, as one would expect, a different 
view of the necessity for sleep: dvaAnmréov éavrovs 
un? vmvov Pbovoivras 7H owpari xrd. de tuenda 
santtate 136 A. 

2 xai trav gavidv Exacros Gow padAov apveira, 
TocovTw pGAAov evdvera: Kai xabeipyvvow éavrov eis 


5€ mpoxdmrwv adAnOds xr. 

3 The author was so pleased with it that he 
tolerated the hiatus dvev forara:x. According to 
O. Kolfhaus, Plutarchi de communibus notitits 
liber etc. p. 13, aqua an ignis has more frequent 
hiatus than any other work of the Moralia with 
the exception of an vitiositas, but since he seri- 
ously exaggerates the frequency of hiatus in 
this latter work, I do not know what reliance is 
to be placed on his figures. The frequency of 
hiatus in agua an ignis caused G. E. Benseler, 
De hiatu, p. 521, to accept Wyttenbach’s theory 
of abridgement. 
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957 A: ‘Hpd«Aecros pév obv ‘ei ur) Atos’, dyoiv, ‘iv, eddpovn av hv’. ears 8” eEizeiv ws Et 
py Odrarra Hv mdvrwrv av aypwiratrov Caov Kai evdeéorarov 6 avOpwros fv. The 
quotation from Heraclitus is dragged in by the heels that we may admire the 
writer’s learning; but he has had to amputate it to make it fit. When Plutarch 
uses this quotation, he uses it appositely (98 c): ‘ Just as if there were no sun we 
should have night for all that the other stars could do, as Heraclitus says, so for all his 
senses, if man had not reason, his life would not differ from that of the beasts.” 
With these passages in mind I am inclined to think that some others are not 

corrupt, as has been supposed, but marks of the author’s incapacity. In particular 

when we read in 956 A ddwp pev odv odk Eorw eimetiv Gt’ ovK Hv avOpurrats OSE Tis EdpETHS 

Adyerar Ded 7 Hpwwv: axedov yap yevoevwv evOds iaipxe Kal TO yeyevnoOar tapetyer, 

we should understand ‘as soon as men came into existence there was water, providing 

in fact the reason for their having come into existence (since all animals sprang from 

a primeval ooze)’.? Again in 955 F droomwpefa may mean ‘withdraw’, being a mis- 

taken middle for the correct intransitive active. 

To write an exercise on the comparative utility of fire and water may seem so 
difficult to us moderns who do not have such tasks as part of our education, that we 
do not easily recognize how badly the topic is here handled. Among the manifold 
absurdities may be mentioned the following: 

955 E: the author calls Pindar and Hesiod in favour of water and the Stoics in 
favour of fire, and then announces that the evidence of witnesses is equal on either 
side. One cannot help feeling that this is a desultory proceeding. 

955 F: he alleges that fire is sometimes harmful, but water always needed, and 
follows that up at 956 D by saying that water is never harmful, nor terrible even in 
large quantities. Hardly less preposterous is the claim that fire can be useful by itself, 
but water cannot (958 B). But nothing could exceed the confusion of thought com- 
bined with ostentation of learning which is displayed in the concluding paragraph : 

kai pny (an overworked phrase—eight times in a hundred sentences: once it even 

heads successive sentences) od mAeiorouv xpdois (no article to avoid hiatus?) 7 trav 
aicOjcewv (apparently ‘sense-organs’) pereiAnge, todr’ av ein Avotredorepov. ovyx 
Opas obv ws TH péev bypa dice ovdepia tav aicPyjcewv Kar’ adryv mpooxpyrar xwpis 
mvevpatos 7 Tupos eyKexpapévou’ tod Sé mupds dmaca pev aiobnois, olov ro Cwrixov 
evepyalopuévou, pereiAngev, eLarpérws 8 dys, aris OfuTdtn Tav dia awyaTds eoTw 
aidOncewv (why 51a owparos? because the words are relevant in Plato, Phaedrus 250D 
from which the phrase is taken ; ato@nous now means the sense-activity), wupdos e€appa 
ovoa (presumably a reason why dys is d€urdrn), Kai ort Oedv wiotw mapéoynker (as if 
o€urdrn had been wdeAywrdrn), ere te, # LTAdrwv gyoi, Svvayefa Katacynparilew 
mpos Tas TV ev TH OUpave Kujoes shy poynv dia THs dyews; (all dependent on ovx 
opas ws!). 

It is not surprising that the man who perpetrated this should in 957 write 
SiAov 8 &x rijs éraywyhs, and then use an argument that has not the faintest resem- 
blance to induction. 

My conclusion is that while it is possible that Plutarch wrote this work as a parody, 
or when a schoolboy, or under some strange circumstances, yet, since not a few works 
have been falsely ascribed to him, the most probable view is that a miserable sophisti- 
cal exercise on the subject Whether fire or water is more useful was fathered on the 
author of a diversion entitled Whether land- or water-animals are more intelligent, 
just as the Consolatio ad Apollonium was ascribed to the author of a consolation 


' It is also interesting to compare the feeble 2 One might compare the statement at 957 D: 
way in which the anecdote about Diogenes is  SiAov yap ws [7d] od orepodpevov ovK Eort, ToO<TO> 
told in 956 B with the version in 995 D. rob elvas Kai ri airiay mapéoxynKev Gr’ Fv. 
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addressed to his wife, or the Lives of the Ten Orators to the author of some more 
famous biographies. 


ITI 


I may take this opportunity of making a few brief remarks on the authenticity 
of some fragments of Plutarch. 

De untus dominatione in republica (826 A-827 C). Several scholars have expressed 
their doubts about this piece, and Professor H. N. Fowler in the Loeb edition goes so 
far as to declare that few now believe it to be authentic. Of the four paragraphs of 
which it consists the first and last are as typical of Plutarch’s style as they well could 
be ;? it is the second and third which have the objectionable features that have 
cast suspicion on the whole. They form the sketchiest of connexions between the 
other two paragraphs, to the rolling periods of which their short phrases offer a striking 
contrast, and they contain two sentences which I cannot believe that Plutarch wrote, 
namely xa6o Kxai moAtevoac0a Tov Setva onpepov A€youer, ci TUX OL Tt Svampakdpevos 
€v Kow®@ Ttav Sedvrwy and xaOd dao tpeis elvar toditeias, povapxiav Kai oAvyapyxiav 
Kal Snpoxpariav, dv Kat ‘Hpddoros év rH tpitn ovyxpiow Temoinrat’ Kai SoKovar yeviKe- 
rata” elvat. This is the language of the scholiast not of the scholar. On the other 
hand there is a Plutarchean flavour in other sentences, e.g. tov 5€ Oavydcavra S€Eac8ar 
TO Tiwwov ev TH oTraviw TiWewevov, Or Evior 5€ Kai play mpafw evoroyxov €is TA KOWa Kal 
Aapmpav moAteiav mpocayopevovow, or the last sentence which should, I think, run 
as follows: dérav Baowreia (BactAeia Bernardakis’ text) peév vBpw evréxn (To) avuTrevOuvor, 
GAvyapxia (cAvyapxia) 8 dmepdpocvvnv [Kai] ro avOades, Snpoxparia (Snuoxparia) 8 
avapxiav (7) icdrns, auerpiay S¢ mdcats (dyerpiav macat Sé)3 76 avdnrov. The most proba- 
ble explanation of these facts seems to me to be that some one excerpted a work by 
Plutarch, copying out two extracts verbatim, and giving a condensed version, with 
additions of his own, of two other passages. 

Frag. XVIII. 15 (Bernardakis). Hiatus and the phrase azayyeiAa dior: would 
show that this was not by Plutarch, even if it were not ascribed by Stobaeus to 
Arrian’s [Tporpemrixai ‘OptAiar. 

Frag. XIX. This fragment is said to be from a work zepi jovyias, a title which 
does not appear in the ‘Lamprias-catalogue’; it supports retirement from town-life, 
an idea which was in the air at the end of the first century A.D., as we can best learn 
from Dio Chrysostom XX.* But unless these views were expressed by a character 
in a dialogue, it is surprising to find Plutarch, usually so public-spirited, recommending 
solitude and retirement from affairs. It is also surprising to find that three times 
in twenty-seven lines of Teubner text he departs from his rule of not using 7e Kai 
(= both ... and) without intervening words, that he has none of his favourite di- 
trochaic clausulae, and that he shows none of his usual objection to the accumulation 
of long syllables (xai rots rév avOpwrwv, peyeOvver trav avdpdv tas Yuyds, mpoomraiovaat 
Kapnrovrat, Kai ITavos cai Nupddv nai, ws ofwar tas mavdeias). Perhaps the fragment is 
falsely attributed to him, as is the next (XX: see U. v. Wilamowitz, Hermes, Iviii. 84). 

Frag. XXVII. This fragment also contains re xai three times in twenty-seven 
lines. We might hesitate to ascribe to Plutarch the poetic phrases opyjs avtimpwpov 
KvAwdopevns and dXioxovrat Kar’ axpas (for that phrase is no longer read at Timoleon 
246) and the sentiments are more exaggerated, simplified, and obvious than is 


1 Cf. J. Wegehaupt B.ph.W. 1913, col. 1316. changes. 
2 A word not found elsewhere in Plutarch, 4 F. Wilhelm’s article on our fragment, Rh. 
either in the positive or in the superlative. Mus. \xxiii. 466, ransacks contemporary litera- 
3 The misplacing of the 5¢ and the lack of ture for parallels. 
adscript iotas will have led to the other 
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utarchean accumulation of long syllables, 


usual with him. Again there is an unPl ) : 
; d to come, tép xdAAous, is not mentioned 


and the work from which the extract is sal 


in the Lamprias-catalogue. 
Fragmenta incerta: 25 = 780 B, 91 = frag. XV, 97 = frag. XX. 5. 
F. H. SANDBACH. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 











THE EAGLES AND THE HARE 


(AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 122 ff.) 


Kedvos 5€ oTpatoparris Lowy So Ajpact dicaods 
‘Arpetdas paxipous ddan Aayodairas 
Toumovs T apyas’ ovTw 8° elze repalwv’ 
“xpovw pev aypet ITpudpov mdAw ade KéAevbos, 
mavra dé TrUpywv 
KtThyn mpoo8era SnuwomAnOh 
Moipa Aamd£e mpos 76 Biaov’ 
olov yun tis aya Oedbev” Kr. 
mpooGera M: mpdobe ra Fl Fa 
THE construction assumed for the first sentence in this passage is that adopted by 
Verrall and Headlam, apart from some differences in detail. It seems unlikely that 
iswv can refer to what precedes, as some have thought ; for it can hardly be supposed 
that the poet, who is using speed and economy (a point often neglected by critics), 
would pause to tell us that the great Seer merely ‘ sees’ two distinctively coloured 
birds which ‘have appeared near by in a conspicuous station ’; compare Homer's 
method (B 321). Also it would involve us in the doubtful construction ‘Azpeidas €dan 
Aayodairas for ‘ he knew the 4. to be the A.’ (or vice versa) ; the nearest parallel to 
this would appear to be Xen. Anab. 1. 7. 4 olous yruiceabe tovs avOpuirous, where the 
adjective makes some difference. 

The passage as a whole in its wider context appears to be marked by a certain 
pattern. The poet is in fact giving us a symphony on the theme ‘ duality in unity ’. 
This begins as far back as the Anapaests (44 fetyos ‘Arpedav). Here it is announced 
by di@povov patos (109), and is continued in raydv, dpvis and BaowAevs. The antithesis, if 
we may trust the manuscripts, is marked by avoidance of the Dual, which lay ready 
to hand. (Observe how this is spoilt by the emendation fvydpove rayw (110) ; Wilamowitz 
has explained raydv.) This scheme appears to run through the whole passage. There 
are two eagles of distinct species, but at one in their appetite for hare-flesh ; two kings 
of marked individuality, but united in a common purpose. The Seer notes the re- 
semblance between the two pairs under two complementary aspects (see below) ; 
finally, he interprets the phenomenon in two ways. 

It has often been observed that dvo Ajpac, ‘ two in Ajpara ’, is unsatisfactory. 
Those who force it to mean ‘ different in character ’ (‘in temper twain ’) have to call 
in payipous to redress the balance, whilst Succovs remains superfluous. Those, on the 
other hand, who understand Aja unqualified in its proper sense of ‘ spirit ’, ‘ will’, 
or ‘ resolution ’ are presumably content with the picture of two kings marching to war, 
péyav €x Guyot KAdlovres “Apn, one of whom is of somewhat doubtful mettle ; wayipous 
in this case only makes matters worse. Nor is it likely that ‘ two in hir corages ’ (as 
Chaucer might put it) could stand for ‘ both endowed with courage ’. Difference of 
character is there, of course; it has been sufficiently suggested by the difference of 
plumage in the birds, which again is the natural consequence of their belonging to two 
familiar species. Hence dvo seems sufficient by itself to mark the point in resumption ; 
that in which the brothers are united must be concealed in Ajyacr dica0vs. 

This points to Dindorf’s Ajpaow itoovs, recalling Homer’s loov Qupov Exovre(s), of 
the Aiaces (N 704, P 720; note in the former passage the comparison to a pair of 
plough-oxen, cf. Letyos ‘Arpedav). The arguments for and against admitting the 
Epic scansion are well known ; the context would seem to go far to justify it. But the 
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required point might be better made by reading 38’ isovs, which involves practically 
no alteration of the text ; the expression would then be equivalent to dvo (wer ovras), 
A. 8 taous. Cf. 1404 eos mdats, vexpos Sé, or (with pév) 145 defta pév, xardpouda Se 
daopara: Plat. Tim. 80b xara ri rijs Odrrovos, amoAnyovons Sé, duowrnra. The con- 
struction of idwyr is as in a 301 pdAa ydp o° pow Kaddv Te péyay Te. 

It seems better to give the epithet payipous to Aayodairas, for reasons of rhythm 
and balance; it is used of the eagle by Aristotle, H.A. 9. 32. 3. It provides a link, 
both in position and in sense, between the physical spectacle of the two kings and the 
mental construction which follows. ‘ Marking the sons of A. how that they were two 
indeed, but equal in spirit (or purpose), he knew in them at once the warlike hare- 
renders and the sources of power that sped the host.’ First, iéav . . . Arpetdas is not 
‘inane’, as Karsten thought. It is true that Calchas knows the brothers already ; 
but he sees them now with new eyes; they are united as never before, and their martial 
spirit shines in their bearing ; iéwyv, too, is rightly emphasized by position ; the Seer has 
merely to see in order to know. Secondly, the meaning is surely not ‘ he knew the 
eagles to be the kings ’, which would be somewhat obvious; it is rather ‘ he knew them 
to be both the eagles and themselves ’. That is to say, they combine in themselves 
brute efficiency for destruction and the higher human quality of inspired leadership. 
Lastly, there is once more a point of similarity and a point of difference; the birds 
and the men are alike shedders of blood; it is only in widely different senses that they 
are both zouzoi and both apyai. 

An element of Chiasmus, as often, helps to make the construction clear ; pay. Aay. 
corresponds generally to Ajpact . . . izous, 7. ad. to Svo (note the plural apyds in contra- 
distinction to tayav above; the kings are now viewed as individuals). The name 
of the Atridae, which occurs here for the first time in the Stasimon, now corresponds 
in punctuation as well as in position to the emphatic évreAéwyv of the Strophe (105). 

It may be worth noting further that there is alliteration (A, 5) between Aowofiwv 
Spduwy (120), S¥0 Ajpaar 8’ icovs and eddy Aayodairas ; compare the development of the 
‘king’ motive (8, o, A) in 115 BaoAeds BaoiAcior, 119 Booxdpevot Aayivay and 120 BAaBévra 
Aowbiwv (8 is a letter of very infrequent occurrence). Thus the sense-pattern is 
reinforced by the phonetic. On this subject see W. Porzig, Die att. Trag. des A., p. 73 f. 

To proceed to the ‘ portentous utterance ’ (repd{wv). The word is itself significant 
for our purpose. It is often watered down in translation into ‘ declare ’ or ‘ interpret 
the omen’. Rather it seems to represent the prose reparevopevos. Portentous things 
are passing before the bodily and the mental eye of the prophet, and he is describing 
them as he sees them; he has what the Gael calls ‘ the sight of the two worlds’. He 
does not use the sober and reasoned speech of his prototype (B 323 f.). Rather we 
should compare the language of Cassandra; first in a steadier mood, when she is seeing 
and interpreting (1178 f.); then in full frenzy, when she is simply seeing (1095 f.). 
The utterance of Calchas partakes of both these elements, but especially of the latter. 
There is an emotional crescendo in this, as in the following, stanza, as the prophet’s 
mind approaches crises in the progressive revelation; and this finds expression in 
strange and troubled language (131 ofov py tis aya KTé., 151 omevdopeva Ovaiav KrTE.). 
Phonetically, too, it is marked here by A.’s favourite f-alliteration, signifying passion, 
soon to be followed by the #, ¢ of passion and anxiety (Porzig, op. cit., p. 86) ; compare 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia (242-7). We shall therefore not be surprised at some 
abnormalities of diction. 

The main grammatical structure seems clear. ofov 7 can hardly be an answer to 
pev ; normally, at least, it introduces a proviso following upon a completed statement ; 
and pév is incomplete without 5¢. Probably, therefore, we are dealing with the usual 
pair of balanced or contrasted clauses ; and it is fair to assume that the leading words 
of these are emphatic. If so, the general idea should be ‘ victory will take time 
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(xpévw), but it will be complete (zdvra) ’. For the value of xpdvy cf. 1378 adv xpovw ye 
pyv. Those who observe the balance, but neglect the pointers, are apt to reverse the 
import of the clauses, understanding ‘ we shall eventually take Troy, but only with 
much trouble’. Surely it is better on general principles that the interpretation of 
the omen should take the main issue for granted, or at least place it (where in fact it 
is) in a less conspicuous position. The inference is so obvious ; any augurally minded 
sutler might guess that two eagles feeding on the right are no presage of disaster ; 
Calchas must be worthy of himself. But the principal requirement—too often over- 
looked—is that the matter of the pronouncement shall be directly deducible from the 
nature of the omen. 

The pév-clause, then, contains the interpretation sub specie temporis. It is con- 
sistent with A.’s economy that he does not here specify the number of years. He has 
already done so (40 déxarov pév Eros); and he has Homer behind him. It was easy 
for Homer to combine the idea of a year for each living animal with that of the 
mother-bird as type of the mother-city ; harder for A., who has chosen the compacter 
image of the pregnant mother. (For a somewhat similar difficulty concerning the 
omen of a pregnant lioness cf. Philostratus, Ap. Ty. 1. 22 Kai eixdtws Kai Tovs veorrovs 
“Opnpos éevavrois eixale, yeydvacr yap 75n Kat eiow, eya 5é aredAR Onpia Kai pHmw 
yeyovoTa .. . m@s av evtavrois eixalouut;) Homer wished to stress the time-aspect ; in 
fact ypévw . . . xéAevfos might be called a condensed version of B 323-9. A.’s figure 
is chosen for the moment to emphasize the circumstances of the sack of Troy; but it 
has to be capable of more ; the ‘ young of the hare ’ are not only the Trojans but also 
the children of Thyestes—and Iphigenia ; it is plain that in these subsequent develop- 
ments the distinction of ‘ mother ’ and ‘ young’ must disappear. This may help to 
account for the oracular language of 119 Aayivay épixtpova déppari yévvay, ‘ pregnant 
hare-brood ’, which warns us not to expect too precise information. 

It remains to examine the character of the 5€-clause. This must be deducible from 
the same phenomena. We may add, after what has been said, that it must be some- 
thing favourable and of direct interest to the hearers. ‘ Consumption of their own 
resources in the siege ’ is unfavourable, and (if intended) is sufficiently suggested by 
xpovw. ‘ Fruitless sacrifice by Priam on behalf of his city ’ is not of direct interest. 
It is only another way of saying ‘ Troy will fall’, which they know already ; it would 
even tend to diminish their prospective gains. Cattle in the literal sense would 
provide little permanent satisfaction as plunder. The idea of material loot (‘ posses- 
sions ’), which might be welcome enough, is not likely to be given pride of place, if 
at least we may judge by the rest of the play; the Herald mentions certain Addupa 
(578), and Cassandra is zwoAA@v xpynydrwv eaiperov avOos (954); Agamemnon himself 
rather gloats over the destruction of the city’s wealth by fire (820). But in any case 
the idea of plunder of any sort is utterly unworthy of the situation and of the omen. 
The Hare is the human enemy or nothing. The Chorus know this; their first reaction 
to the assurance of victory is the thought that the whole surviving population is 
enslaved (358) ; it is Clytemnestra’s too (324). 

The content of the clause should therefore be the pains of the Trojans, which, if 
our general idea is correct, are seen by the prophet in some form arising from what he 
has already seen. We must do our best to construct such a picture with the words as 
we find them—and they have at least the right Aeschylean ring. Let us suppose, then, 
that Calchas, now in the spirit, sees the path on which he stands reaching forward 
through space (or space-time) like a serpent to grasp its prey. Next, the rock on which 
the birds are perched at their meal, zapumpémrows ev Edparor, becomes for him a high 
city-wall ; the forms of the eagles are merged for the moment in that of a single Doom, 
like Homer’s Kyjp; the hare and her young are replaced by certain bestial shapes, of 
the kind seen later by Cassandra (1125 dmeye ris Bods Tov ratpov). To attempt a literal 
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translation: ‘in full number the cattle of the fortress, consigned to her (mpdo@era) 
in their popular multitudes, Doom is devastating with the strong hand.’ 

Here (i) the small alteration Aamwaleu (for Aamd£&er) is evidently necessary to satisfy 
the hypothesis and to bring the tense into line with that of dype?. (ii) répywv xrjvn, 
a fantastic expression with contempt and pity in it, stands for wéAews rroXiras, mi pywv 
meaning in effect ‘ the city with its surrounding wall ’, a sense which it seems to bear 
in such passages as Eur. Med. 7 avpyous yijs émdevo” *IwAkias or 357 (below) ézi T. 
nupyows €Bades oreyavov Sixrvov. We may remember, too, the associations of the word 
mépyapa. (ili) Since the «xrjvy are now the Sjyos, the expression xr. SyuomAnOF is 
nearer to the type é€opos apoevorAnOyjs than when it was understood as ‘ publicly 
owned «xr. in large quantities ’; though it must be admitted that the analogy is not 
strictly complete. The first element, at least, of the -7An@ys type of compounds appears 
to be generally adjectival (uupromAnOys, zoAumAnOyjs). (iv) wpdocbera (zpoobera M) is 
chosen in preference to mpdofe ra, since mpdoGe could only be construed with the verb, 
and no suitable sense could be extracted (see Housman, J. Phil. 16, 251). ‘If wpdéa0eros 
in the legal sense is not elsewhere attested so early, we have at least such expressions 
as Eur. Hec. 368 “Avdn mpooriBeio’ euov Séuas. 
W. M. EpwarbDs. 
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THE AVIARY SIMILE IN THE THEAETETUS 


THE following remarks on the aviary simile have been prompted by Professor Hack- 
forth’s article inC.Q. January 1938, pp. 27 ff., in which he in turn comments on certain 
points in Professor Cornford’s treatment in his Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. 
Commenting on 199c-d C. (137) suggests that P.’s criticism in that passage might 
be met by the inclusion in the aviary of ‘ complex objects such as the ‘‘ sum of 7 and 
5°"’.... It is this object (sc. the complex object “‘ the sum of 7 and 5’’) that I identify 
with 11 when I make my false judgement. . . . False judgement can be explained as 
the wrong putting together of two pieces of knowledge ’"—i.e. 11 and ‘ the sum of 
7 and 5’. C. (138) further suggests that P. has overlooked this possibility because 
he persists in speaking as if we judged not ‘ that the sum of 7 and 5 is 11 ’ but that ‘ 12 
(the number we are seeking) is 11 (the number we lay hold of)’. H. replies that this 
criticism of C.’s is not valid because P. understands the knowledge of 11 and 12 to 
include a knowledge of the various sums that make up these numbers. There could, 
therefore, be no ‘ question of “ putting together’ such a piece of knowledge as 
7 +5= 12 with a different piece of knowledge, viz. the knowledge of 12. They are not 
different pieces ; they are the same piece.’ 
The aviary simile is introduced to account for purely intellectual errors as opposed 
to errors in which sense-perception is involved (195d-196c); and the only example 
of such errors which is in fact considered is the mistaken calculation 7+5= 11. It is 
essential, therefore, to see precisely how such an error is to be described in terms of the 
simile. Plato’s description of the process of addition itself is given in 195¢ 8-196a 7. I 
start (1) by having 7 and 5 before my mind (not, P. adds, 7 or 5 men or other objects 
but adra wévre xai éxrd, the pure concepts or notions of these numbers) ; I then (2) 
‘consider them in my inward conversation and ask how much they add up to’, and 
(3) sometimes I think they make up 12, sometimes, if I make a mistake, I think they 
make up 11. In the latter case I am said to ‘ think 12 is 11’ (1960 5), i.e. to make a 
wrong identification of two things which I know, which has been agreed to be im- 
possible (1965 9-10). P. is still at this point talking in terms of the wax block, and it 
is to avoid this impossibility that the aviary simile is introduced. In the first stage 
of the addition sum, expressed in terms of this simile, I must be supposed to have 
caught and to have in hand the birds 7 and 5; for I already have 7 and 5 ‘in mind’ 
when I start the process of addition. To the second stage corresponds the hunt for 
the third bird which is the answer. To the third stage there corresponds, if the answer 
is right, the catching of the bird 12; if it is wrong, the catching of the bird 11. The 
second of these alternatives is described by P. at 199): ‘ In his hunt for a particular 
piece of knowledge among those that are fluttering about, he gets hold of another 
instead of it by mistake, and thinks that 11 is 12 in the sense that he gets hold of the 
knowledge-of-11 instead of the knowledge-of-12, as it were catching a dove instead 
of a pigeon.’ 

Socrates’ objection (199d) to this account is obscure, as C. says (136). This is no 
doubt largely due to the ambiguities involved in calling my notion or concept of 12 
a ‘ piece of knowledge ’. But I think that what S. is really asking is: ‘How is it that 
I think that 11 is the number that I want? 7, 5, and 11 are all pieces of knowledge; 
how can their combination produce an error ?’! Or to put it another way, the problem 
was to explain what is involved in making a mistake in an addition sum: the aviary 
simile has attempted to explain it by saying that it is like making a misiake in taking 


1 Cf. 199¢ 10; and see C. 137 and H. 
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a bird from a cage: but in so doing it has left unexplained the one thing it should have 
explained, namely, how we come to make the mistake. 

My objection to C.’s suggestion that this criticism could be avoided by the in- 
clusion in the aviary of a complex object ‘ the sum of 7 and 5’ is that I do not see 
at what stage of the addition sum, so precisely described by P., such an object can 
come in, or of what use it can be in solving the problem of error. The sum as described 
by P. is fairly represented in our notation as 7+5=11. How are we to write it if we 
are to include C.’s complex object? 7-+5= (the sum of 7+5)= 11? This does not 
help us, and in any case misrepresents the process of addition. (The sum of 7 and 5) = 
11? This repeats the original sum in a different form. And can I be said to know 
‘the sum of 7+5’ in any sense if I doe not know that 7+5= 12? If not, is not the 
identification of the sum of 7 and 5 (which includes the knowledge that 7+5 = 12) 
with 11 impossible? It is true that we judge that 7+5 is 11 and not that 12 is 11 
(C. 138). But I do not agree with C. that P. ‘ persists in speaking ’ as if we did judge 
that 12 is 11. He says so at 195¢ 2-3 and at 196) 5-6, but he is then still talking in 
terms of the wax tablet and cannot speak otherwise, as C. himself points out ;! and 
at 1990 the phrase ra évdexa Suidexa a7 On elvar is, as we have seen, immediately qualified 
and explained by the next phrase, which says not that we identify 11 and 12 but that 
we get hold of 11 instead of 12—which is just what does happen when we make a 
mistake of this kind. It is true that the simile thus leaves the process of making a 
mistake as mysterious as ever, but that is precisely P.’s own criticism. 

I would therefore reject C.’s suggestion. But I am equally doubtful of H.’s view 
that the knowledge of 12, for example, must include ‘a knowledge of the sums of 
smaller numbers that produce 12’. For the bird 12 then becomes a very complex 
object indeed, as the number of sums of smaller numbers that make up 12 is large; 
and the suggestion becomes less plausible the larger the number, for we cannot exclude 
large numbers, as P. himself at 198b8 speaks of knowing ‘all numbers’ (zadvras 
dpwOuovs). Further, in what sense can the knowledge of 12 or 11 be said to * include ’ 
a knowledge of their sums? Does it mean that if I have 12 in mind (as a bird in the 
hand) I must also be conscious of all the possible sums that make it up? This surely 
is untrue, and cannot be P.’s meaning. Yet if it is not it is difficult to see what H.’s 
suggestion can mean or how it helps. And if it were P.’s meaning the sum would become 
very complex, for we should have to include to the right of the = sign all the sums 
that make up 11 or 12; which again is surely very unplausible. 

There is a further objection which applies both to C. and H., which is that I am 
doubtful if ‘ complex objects ’"—if I may use C.’s plirase to cover both his own ‘sum 
of 7 and 5’ and H.’s 12 which includes the knowledge of the sums which make it up— 
are to be included in the aviary at all, at any rate in the way in which C. and H. would 
wish to include them. What P. is trying to do is to give an account of judgement, and 
of false judgement in particular, by analysing it into its simple constituents and trying 
to show how in the combination of those constituents into a judgement mistakes 
may arise. His purpose may best be understood by considering the analogous account 
given by Aristotle in the first five chapters of the De Interpretattone. There Aristotle 
argues that every judgement is a combination of elements (ch. 1). In speech this 
appears in the assertion (or denial) of a predicate of a subject, or the combination of 
a noun (évoza) and verb (pfya).2 The spoken words are symbols of ‘ mental ex- 
periences ’ (ra év 7H dwvh trav ev rH YuyH waOnudtwv adpBodra 1643) which are elsewhere 
called ‘ likenesses ’ of things (ououspara 16*7) or notions or concepts (vonpara 16*14). 

1 ‘The misleading statement that “ we judge 2 A. wavers between two views, and fuses them 
12 in our waxen block to be 11” isa consequence in the phrase at 16°10 Kai det rév Kal’ érépov 
of the too narrow use of “know” in terms of Aeyopévwv onpeidv éors <SC. TO phua>. 
that image.’ C. 130. 
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To the spoken assertion corresponds a mental ovvOeots vonudrwv, to the spoken denial 
corresponds a dvaipeois vonudrwv. In this account the simple element of the judgement 
is the vénua, which is thought of as some kind of mental picture or likeness of an 
original; and a judgement consists in the conjoining or disjoining of these simple 
elements. The process by which the judgement is expressed in speech is the conjoin- 
ing of d6voza and pyya, which correspond to (are ovpBodAa of) vorpara, their conjunction 
corresponding to a ovv@ecis vonudtwv. Now P. also in the Sophist 262a analyses the 
spoken judgement into d6voza and pjya, an analysis which must be the origin of A.’s,' 
and in his view the connexion between the spoken and the mental judgement is very 
close, thinking being in effect ‘ talking to yourself’: Theaet. 189¢, 206d, Soph. 263¢, 
Phil. 38 c-d. We should expect him, therefore, to analyse the unspoken judgement or 
thought into simple elements corresponding to the analysis of the spoken judgement 
or sentence into words. For P. has already in the Cratylus shown himself dominated by 
the preconception that the simple element of language is the word (not the sentence), 
and the corresponding analysis of thought is to analyse it into vonpara, which have to be 
combined to make a judgement just as words have to be combined to make a sentence. 

This analysis is what P. gives in pictorial form in the aviary simile. The birds are 
vonpara, their catching and handling the process of ovv6eo1s—to use Aristotle’s termino- 
logy.2 But the elements into which the judgernent is analysed in this way must be 
simple; one bird must stand for one vénua. And neither C.’s ‘ complex object ’ nor 
H.’s ‘ 12 which includes the sums that make it up ’ are simple in this sense ; both are 
already combinations of vojyara, and neither, therefore, can be represented by the 
birds in the aviary. The bird 11 and the bird 12 must be simple number concepts 
(vonwara), which do not include a knowledge of the various operations which these 
numbers can undergo ; the operations are represented by the process of catching and 
handling.? , 

It may, however, be said that P.’s language at 198) when he speaks of teaching 
and learning suggests that the kind of knowledge we learn from a teacher must be 
included in the aviary—e.g. “ historical and abstract knowledge ’ C. 135. But surely 
any such knowledge must consist of already formed judgements or beliefs, and if the 
purpose of the aviary is to give an account of the process of judgement it cannot simply 
assume without further ado that judgements exist ready-made, as it were, in the mind. 
Its simple elements, the birds, cannot, therefore, represent judgements. This does 
not mean that it is impossible to account for the existence of such knowledge ‘ in the 
mind ’. A judgement is a combination of vojpara, and to account for a judgement 
having become, as it were, a permanent part of the furniture of the mind, all we have 
to do is to suppose that certain vorjjpara have become more or less permanently linked, 
a supposition for which we may perhaps find some justification at 197d 6-9, where P. 
speaks of smaller and larger groups of birds.* But P. himself never extends the simile 
beyond the example of the addition sum, and we shall perhaps be wise if we do not 
inquire too closely how he would have extended it. 


There remains a further point. At 199¢ Theaetetus tries to meet S.’s criticism of 
the simile by suggesting that there may be dvemuornyoovva in the aviary as well as 





' If it was not already a commonplace in 
Plato’s day ; he introduces it in the Cratylus 42te, 
425a, without explanation. 

2 Cf. Cratylus 425a, where P. speaks of putting 
together (cuvriféva) a sentence éx Trav dvoydrwv 
Kai pnuatwv. 

3 It is perhaps worth noting that in the wax- 
block simile, which is similar to the aviary in 
many ways, the only examples of impressions 


that are given (memory-image of Socrates, etc., 
193); concepts or notions of man and number 
195d-196a) may fairly be called vojpara in the 
sense defined. 

¢ Plato is in fact probably thinking of * some 
classification of the objects of knowledge’ (C. 
132). But his words suggest that he would not 
have regarded such a linking or grouping of 
vojpara (birds) as impossible. 
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émorhpat. What is meant by this suggestion? H. suggests that the words denote 
not ‘ objects or things in the mind ’ (their meaning hitherto) but ‘ states of the mind ’. 
But it seems unlikely that P. would change the meaning with which he has used 
émuoTnpn so quickly and without warning.’ And I prefer to regard émorjyn here as 
continuing to mean ‘ piece of knowledge ’ and avemornpoovvy as analogously meaning 
‘piece of ignorance’. The question then arises what meaning can be attached to 
‘ pieces of ignorance ’. I do not think they can be false beliefs any more than émuorfpar 
can be true beliefs.? For in the first place, as we have seen, the birds stand for elements 
in judgements and not for judgements or beliefs themselves ; and in the second place, 
to suppose that dvemiornpocvvat are false judgements is simply to ‘ put the problem 
one stage back ’ (C. 138), and to assume in an explanation of the origin of false belief 
that false belief already exists. We must look for an explanation on other lines. The 
simile has been trying to explain false judgement as a wrong ovv@eots vonudrwv. S.’s 
criticism at 199d has shown that explanation untenable. But if the falsity cannot be 
found in the ovvOeors, can it be found in the vojyara? This is what Theaetetus is 
suggesting, but as he has been talking of the vojyara as émorjua he is led not un- 
naturally to put it in the form: ‘ Can there be avemornuoovvas in the aviary?’ Itisa 
suggestion which confuses matters still further, for it amounts to saying that there 
can be things in the mind which we do not know; and perhaps P. is indicating by his 
use of the word éAeyxrixds at 2004 12 that he is aware that it will not bear close 
examination. He refrains, however, from any such examination and contents himself 
with pointing out that we are now left with the original objection*—how can I confuse 
two things either if I know both or know neither or know one and not the other ?— 
in a rather more complicated form ; in other words the simile has still given no explana- 


tion of that which it set out to explain. 
H. D. P. LEE. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


' The change would have to occur between It seems to me that P. keeps the two distinct, 
199d and 199e. and says that false belief is the result of but not 
2 Note how careful P. is at 199e to keep yevdq ~=—s the same thing as avemornpoovvn. 
Sofalew separate from dvemornpootvyn. C. (138) 3 dni ri mpwrnv mdpecpev amoplay 2004 II-12, 
considers that these words practically state that _ referring, I take it, to 190d ff., and to 1960 5 ff., the 
by dvemornuootvn P. simply means false belief. starting-point of the simile. 











SOME REMARKS ON THE TEXT OF CHARITON 


THE new edition of Chariton’s novel Chaireas and Callirhoe by Mr. Warren E. Blake 
(Oxford, 1938) has a twofold merit: it is founded on a new and accurate collation of 
the only extant manuscript, a Florentinus, and it gives a full collection of the con- 
jectures in and since the editio princeps by D’Orville (Amsterdam, 1750). The new 
text has already provoked some suggestions by Prof. H. J. Rose in C.Q. xxxiii, 1939, 
30, but I should like to propose alterations in some more passages. 

iii. 1. 4 Dionysios has fainted and all wail for him, ovdé KaAAipon rotro jKovoev 
(j«—in the new edition is a misprint) adaxputi. rocavrn fv wore Kaxeivn Avoviovov 
éxAave tov avdpa. Blake puts the last sentence from rocavrn to avépa between crosses 
and quotes a number of attempts at correcting them, omitting, however, Mr. John 
Jackson’s in C.Q. xxix, 1935, 57. It would be better to bracket the sentence altogether, 
as it is stupid and adds nothing to the previous sentence. 

ill. 4. 4 €xelvny tH éxxAnoiay aviyayov Kai yuvaixes. Blake adopts D’Orville’s 
reading av 7yayov. I think the Syracusan women have actually taken part in the 
assembly, cf. viii. 7. 1: all the Syracusans shouted ‘to the assembly ’, Adyou 5é Oarrov 
érrAnpwOn ro Géarpov avipadv te Kai yuvatx@v. Consequently I propose av<dpes) 7yayov. 
The apostrophe avdpes, to the men alone in iii. 4. 16, is no counter-evidence, being 
chosen a potiort, and meaning both the men and the women. 

iv. 6. 5 the satrap Mithridates at the royal court of Persia elye . . . moAAov’s.. . 
mpoeornxoras. After this zoAAovs Blake inserts a xai and annotates: <ai> scripsi: 
lacuna paucarum litterarum ad fin. lin. F(lorentinus). Other attempts, quoted by 
the new editor, are zoAv and ¢diAovs. Now mpoeorava: may mean ‘to be a protector’ 
and this meaning would be convenient here. I read zoAAovs <rov’s)> mpoeornkéras 
and for the construction compare iii. 3. 13 ovx €xeu Tovs €umAdovras. This construction 
is common in Chariton, cf. i. 14. 4; vii. 1. 2; vil. 3.5 and Heliodor. Aethiopica vii. 20. 4 
6 mpoornadpevos ovdeis. 

v. 2. 8 MevéAaos év rH oidpou. Saaprn rv ‘Edévynv odK érnpyoer, adda mapevdokipnoe 
<rov “EdAnva> Kai Bacirda BapBapos zourjv. The supplement seems appropriate in 
order to emphasize the antithesis. 

vii. 5. 5 Callirhoe has prayed to Aphrodite; taéra A€yovoa ert amyjer. éemoraoa dé 
‘Podoyotvn, Zwripov pev Ovydrnp . . . and so on without a verb. Mr. Blake puts the 
participle émordoa between crosses and mentions émjxovce or émeddxpuce as possible 
remedies, but it is completely fitting that Rhodogune should stand by Callirhoe. 
‘Lacunam vel post émucrdoa vel post dpiorwy (at the end of the sentence) vel post 
eione. (end of next sentence) suspicati sunt Reiske, D’Or., nec iniuste’ (Blake). 
Read émordca 5é€ <mapeuvbeiro> ‘Pod. She comforts the heroine of the novel as 
Polycharmos so frequently encourages Chaireas. 

viii. 1. 2 There is some risk that the two lovers cannot come together, aAAa 
éd0£e 70 Sewov *Adpodirn. For 7d Blake writes 71, while former critics had proposed 
rovro or 7dde. I insert only one letter: aA’ a<m)>édo0ke 76 Sewvov *Adpodirn. 

Viii. 2. 11 in a speech etre ody cupBovAever Tis Hiv amévat mpos Tov Baorréa .. . Blake 
prints here with Cobet efr’ odv, but the context makes it more probable to read 
ei(mra>re ovv, aupBovrAcver.. . 

I append a few suggestions of a slightly different character. v. 2. 3 the satrap 
Mithridates to Chaireas: éyad xaiopat Kai dmodobvai cor GeAjoas Kaddpénv éyxadodpar. 
Hirschig has taken umbrage at this xaiowa, but his xpivowat creates an impossible 
hysteron proteron. Mr. Jackson’s proposal (p. 57) <ipaybavros cod ro mip) eyw Kaiowat 
is a characteristic instance of his tendency to suppose long gaps. I read Sdixasos 
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elvat for xaiowar. He wants to be just (so he says at least) and to give back Callirhoe 
to her Chaireas. For the corruption cf. ii. 3. 7 dc]xaiws ody ody, Pap. Oxy., Kai ws 
ody (wrongly) F, and v. 4. 5 where Blake has convincingly corrected a xafeCopevor 
into Siuca{opevor, and Mr. W. Bedell Stanford (Hermathena, li, 1938, 135 ff.) should 
not, I think, have objected. 

v. 5. 3 (Callirhoe speaking) xdAAos émiBovdov, eis robro ydvov bro Tris Picews Sober, 
iva pou tAnoOnon tdv SiaBoAdv. Blake says: wAnobjon suspectum, cf. tamen 92. 13. 
The passage referred to is vi. 5. 10 wavowpefa toivyy AadAobyres, pr Kai TH Baordids Tis 
jas SaBaret. This future in the final clause, then, should justify wAno@jon, and the 
verb should mean ‘to satisfy one’s appetite’. But not her beauty is to be satisfied, 
being only a means to satisfy Tyche, cf. i. 14. 7 (Tyche) dca yijs cai Oaddoons trav 
éuav Kax@v ovK énAnpwOns. I am afraid we need to change the future both at v. 5. 3 
and vi. 5. 10. In the latter passage this has been done already by Cobet (d:aBdAn, 
quite a slight alteration); for the former I propose tva pou wAnobA 7 yi SiaBodAdr, 
taking zipmAnu in its literal meaning. For pov (gen. obiectivus) . . . duaBoAdy cf. at 
the beginning of the paragraph, tore pov tiv SvaBodAny éemdurevoas radw. 

vi. 5. 3 Callirhoe’s renowned beauty péyps ojpepov ody edpev ovr’ avipa Kar’ afiav 
ovr’ épaariy, add’ évérecev eis 50, vnowrnv mévntra Kai Erepov, SotAov Bacidéws. The 
poor islander is Chaireas, a Syracusan, the king’s slave the Milesian Dionysos, but 
how dull is this €repov! One expects nzeipwrnv 

WILLY MOREL. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


ERANOS. XXXIV. 1936. Fasc. 1. 

1. Diiring writes on Athenaeus and Plutarch, J. Svenning De locis nonnullis 
Apicianis, S. Blomgren on passages in Gregory of Tours, S. Pantzerhielm Thomas on 
Horace, Epp. 1. 4, and H. Armini on two Latin inscriptions. 

Fasc. 2-4. C. Theander continues his studies of Sappho from xxxii. 57. N. Sandberg 
gives topographical details of the ¢abernae in the Basilica Aemilia, H. Armini discusses 
passages in the third volume of Lommatzsch’s collection Carmina Latina Epigraphica. 


XXXV. 1937. Fasc. 1. , 

G. Wiman ‘Papiniana’ treats the text of passages in the Silvae and Thebaid of 
Statius, T. Kleberg discusses passages in the ninth book of Columella. Textual 
suggestions by various authors come under the heading Miscellanea. 


PHILOLOGUS. XCIII. 1-2 (N.F. XLVII. 1-2). 

P. Von der Muhll, Zur Erfindung in der Nekyia der Odyssee. The Thesprotis, in 
which Odysseus found his way inland in Thesprotia, is hinted at in the véxuia (A 30-3), 
but our author in A owes nothing to it. K. Deichgraber, Bemerkungen zu Diogenes’ 
Bericht tiber Heraklit. At B 41 read: 6rén xuBepvara: (for -foa). Fragg. 5 and 6 reveal 
the unity of the Characteristic, Bios, Diadoche and fragg. Discusses the debts (a) of 
Cleanthes, (6) of Arist. and others to H. The theory of flux was perhaps the source of 
H.’s supposed pedAayyodia. F. Zucker, Bafos éXevPépiov. A technical term in ethics 
invented by the Stoics and used from the third century onwards = gravitas, and part 
of peyadoyvyia. Bafvs in pre-third-century lit. = ‘refined’ (Plat., Hdt.), ‘profound’ 
(Lyric poets, Aesch.). In O.T. and N.T. it means ‘profound’ or ‘obscure’, in Philo 
‘secret’, ‘hidden’. R. Pfeiffer, Neue Lesungen und Erganzungen zu Kallimachos- 
Papyri. Read at P. Oxy. 2080, ll. 52-3: ofSa Aeovrivous (ol)S’ “Adpa<voio roXixvny> Kai 
Mevyapeis, Erepot Tovs aXmé vacoay éxet. At P. Oxy. ror, 28: <d Kyvé) aan’ qv pe 8€Ans. 
Choliambi, fr. 9, 97: AeAdoi <eiAndov Eo) revovow ; fr. 9, 302 od pa ITaxr<wAdv>. A. Rehm, 
Kaiser Diokletian und das Hetiligtum von Didyma. Two inscrr. on bases of statues of 
Zeus and Leto found at Didyma, dedicated by Diocletian and the consul T. Flavius 
Festus, reveal the importance still attached to its oracle. Date 286-93. J. Stroux, Dze 
Versdumnisbusse der Senatoren. Examines contemporary evidence for the mulia and 
pignoris capio exacted in republican times from senators for non-attendance, Varro, 
ap. Aul. Gell., and Cic. de Leg. iti. 11 and Phil. v.19. For multa cf. Plaut. Mz. Glor. 595 - 
with Dio Cass. 55. 3. 2. M. Pohlenz, Der Eingang von Ciceros Gesetzen. Comparisons 
with the Laws and Phaedrus, though the setting is Italian; cf. mention of Marius. 
§ 16 is a summary of §§ 24-32; accepts Halm’s emendation of § 16, as Vahlen’s does 
not fit the summary. M. Gelzer, Cicero’s ‘Brutus’ als politische Kundgebung. The 
refs. to Caesar show that he was intended to read the work. H. Haffter, Die fiinfte 
Rémerode des Horaz. Praesens with divus means ‘helping’. Stanzas 2 and 3 give the 
ground for the first, viz. the recovery of Rome’s honour in the East. Juppiter (1. 12) 
stands for the Capitol, cf. salva urbe et arce. A commentary on ll. 18-40. H. Fuchs, 
Zum Petrontext. Four emendations of the text at 101 ff. Detects a gloss at 111. 10; 
95. 5; 102. 4; 103. 6; omission of in at 126. 15; 129. 6; 117. 7; of other words at 
111. 12; 108. 8; 9. 9. Emends 95. 5; 133. 10; 60. 6; 29. 5; 119, 1. 9. Criticizes 
Buecheler’s rearrangement of verses at 119, ll. 215 ff.; approves Burman’sat 5, ll. 15 ff. 
O. Gigon, Bemerkungen zu Senecas Thyestes. In the character of T. as a codes, S. 
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reveals his own Stoicism more than in any other play. W. Kroll, Exkurse zu Plinius. 
Pliny’s debts for astronomy to Caesar’s calendar and to Papirius Fabianus. His claim 
of novelty in § 279 only refers to his remarks on the Roman agricultural festivals. 
Pliny’s source for N.H. xviii. 206 may be Cornelius Celsus. U. Knoche, Ein Wort zur 
Echtheitskritik, [Juv.] 6, 365, 1-34, argues against authenticity from (1) the features 
of the obsceenum professus which are contradictory ; (2) breaks in the sense and clumsy 
changes of scene ; (3) points of style. B. Rehm, Bardesanes in den Pseudoclementinen. 
Ps.-C. Recognitiones Bk. ix (R) contains a passage = B.M. Cod. add. 14658 (GL) and 
Eusebius’ citations from Bard. (E). Relationship between GL and E shows that GL 
ts the dialogue quoted by E. R derives direct from Bard.’s wepi eiyapyévns, E and 
GL via the mpos rovs €raipous didAoyor (Philippus). W. Kamlah, Ecclesia und Regnum 
Det bet Augustin. The two ideas were wrongly identified in Middle Ages: ecclesia is 
the regnum Det quod est, to be distinguished from the 7. guod ertt of the Pure. The 
latter is not a millennium, but the kingdom of heaven of the self-conquerors (a Stoic 
view which came through Cicero). 

Miszellen. J. B. Hofmann, Das Geschlecht von dies. The practice of late Latin 
authors supports Ed. Fraenkel’s explanation of the variation in gender. H. Dorrie, 
Die griechischen Romane und das Christentum. The novels of Heliodorus and Ach. 
Tatius were only preserved through the false theory that they were Christians. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR VERGLEICHENDE SPRACHFORSCHUNG. 63. Band. 3, 4. 

E. Schwyzer writes at length on the article and other determinative adjectives and 
pronouns throughout the I.-E. languages with a special appendix on the article in 
Homer. F. Specht continues his Griechische Miszellen series with an article on the 
dislike of Greek for words with three short syllables. D. Detschew contributes an 
interesting article on Greek tribal names in -davds, -nvds. He regards the termination 
as Greek, not foreign. It survived as a living suffix longer in Ionia than on the main- 
land. In Roman times it revived somewhat under the influence of Latin -dnus. 
B. Rosenkranz classifies Greek adverbial formations and also the various theories of 
the origin of the adverbial termination -ws. He suggests its derivation from an 
ablative in *-os/es, which had coincided with the genitive. V. Georgiev suggests that 
Latin ferrum may derive from a stem *gh*el-ro-m, with which O.B. Zelézo and Gk. 
xaAxds are also connected. E. Hermann writes shortly on the development of the 
meaning of Lat. zgnosco. J. B. Hofmann reviews Conway’s Prae-Italic Dialects. 
E. Fraenkel contributes a long article on the I.-E. stems in -/-. 


64. Band. 

This volume contains very little that concerns the classical languages. There is a 
note by E. Schwyzer on the Arcadian perfects ‘epirevye and dvdxexe. E. Hermann 
contributes a note on the form Ji#piter as a nominative. W. Krogmann disagrees with 
V. Georgiev’s etymology of ferrum and prefers the connexion with English brass. 
F. Specht and F. K. Bicker contribute lengthy and interesting articles, the former on 
Indo-European language and culture, the latter on the significance for the Indo- 
European problem of the Middle Stone Age in north central Germany. J. Lohmann 
begins a series on the I.E. perfect, suggesting its nominal origin. F. Specht deals with 
the formation of the perfect in Germanic and I.-E. E. Schwentner summarizes what 
is known of Tocharish. V. Georgiev in an article on ‘A general Sound-peculiarity of 
Albanian, Phrygian, and Armenian and the Problem of the Guttural’ reaches novel 
but simpler conclusions on the centum-satem question. G. Bonfante shows that 
Thracian was a satem language, and illustrates Greek transcription of the Thracian 
sound represented by z. M. Johannessohn writes at great length examining the uses 
of the verbs ¢o see in the Hebrew and Greek Bible. V. Machek contributes notes on 
various etymologically connected stems in the Arian and Slavonic languages. 
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65. Band. 

This volume again contains little that concerns the classical languages. E. 
Schwentner writes a note on Gk. wépéi€, showing by comparison with English pefrel 
that its connexion with wépdopa: is credible. J. Endzelin regards the voiced consonant 
in Lat. gquadrupes, etc., vigint:, etc., as due to dissimilation. C. Karstien discusses the 
vocalism of stems such as Lat. sedere, Gothic sttan, and gives reason for connecting 
Old High German bihal with Gk. wéAexvs. E. Schwyzer contributes a note on the 
dative form Sdpe: occurring three times in Sophocles’ 0.C. V. Georgiev attempts an 
explanation of the famous Ezerovo inscription. E. Arend contributes a long and 
careful examination with examples of the formation and use of nouns in r+vowel 
derived from verb stems in Greek. E. Schwyzer illustrates and shortly discusses the 
occurrence in dialect of the form zroAets as genitive. W. Petersen attempts an explana- 
tion of the form matrond in certain inscriptions as nom. plural. F. Mentz discusses 
the connexion between Lat. priscus and Germ. frisch. E. Sieg examines at length the 
fragments of the Tocharish B text of the Karmavibhanga in the Bibl. Nat. in Paris. 
H. Oertel carefully describes the construction of igvara in Vedic prose. K. Treimer 
has a long and interesting article on the sound fin Albanian. It is native, not foreign 
as had been believed. Initial /- represents *sp-. E. Schwentner continues his summary 
of Tocharish studies. E. Meeussen explains the labial in Bios and similar forms by 
postulating the presence of an original schwa. The history of various Mod. Gk. stems 
is examined by N. P. Andriotis. G. Klaffenbach considers that the form ¢a in an 
inscription from Mitylene is equivalent to a feminine vin = fila rather than to 
via = viov. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE. N.F. LXXXV. 4 (1936). 

1. Adolf Schulten, die Griechen in Spanien : exhaustive discussion of Greek voyages 
and colonies, place-names and personal names, inscriptions, etc.; by a first-class 
expert. 

2. Arthur Mentz, die Urgeschichte des Alphabets: the Phoenician alphabet was a 
development of the Egyptian, the Greek of the Phoenician. Interesting notes on the 
original significance of the individual letters. Strong reasons for supposing that the 
Greek alphabet was taken from Phoenicia before the thirteenth century. Death-blow 
to Rhys Carpenter’s singular theory (A.J.A. 1933, 8). 

3. Ernst Meyer, eine Inschrift von Iolkos: new text of an interesting inscription, 
which—when supplemented—refers to the revival of local cults and games in Iolkos 
by Antigonos Gonatas, and their reconstitution thereafter by the citizens of Iolkos. 

4. Albrecht von Blumenthal, Hekatompedos: éxardumedos means ‘hundred-foot’ : 
detailed refutation of the theory of Hess (Klio, xxviii, 1935, 310) that it means ‘hun- 
dred-step’. 

MISZELLEN.—A. Oxé, Carm. epigr. 1116 Buecheler (CJL. xiii. 7105): conjectures 
inlacruma(n)s for 1m lacrumas in the second line. 

E. Biickel], ‘Natis’ in der Bedeutung Schiffshinterteil bei Plautus, Mostellaria 740: 
natem for ratem, a brilliant conjecture. 


N.F. LXXXVI. 1 (1937). 

1. E. Bickel, die ‘Skyrier’ des Euripides und der ‘Achilles’ des Livius Andronicus : 
the latter play was based (at least in part) upon the former. The line of Livius st 
malas imitabo, tum tu pretium pro noxa dabis was spoken to Achilles by Deidameia 
and means ‘If I imitate bad women (= if I follow the example of, e.g., Medea, who 
killed her children to spite her husband), then you will pay the penalty, etc.’. The 
other line of L. commonly ascribed to his Achilles, haut ut quem Chiro in Pelio docust 
ocrt, was spoken by Odysseus in reproach to Achilles. The accompanying reconstruc- 
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tion of Eur. Scyr. (widely different from Kérte, Hermes, lxix, 1934, 1) is interesting 
but based on wholly inadequate evidence (the important pp. 9-11 are mere guess- work). 

2. Georg Rohde, Longus und die Bukolik: simple and interesting appreciation of 
Longus’ sincerity and literary talent. How he knew and loved the country life which 
he depicts: how he modifies his bucolic sources: the religious background, which he 
shares with Anyte: how he differs from all other extant Greek novelists. 

3. Ernst Kirsten, Athener und Spartaner in der Schlacht bet Platatai: the necessary 
topographical prolegomena, followed by a description of the battle—an earnest en- 
deavour to disentangle the Spartan and Athenian movements and actions. 

4. Albert Herrmann, Triton und die hellfarbigen Libyer: much ado about the inland 
sea and river named Triton in S. Tunisia. A medley of topographical, historical, and 
mythological hypotheses which leave the reader, and the subject, altogether confused. 

5. Fritz Walter, zur Ueberlieferung des Livius: interesting conjectures in the text 
of Livy; best perhaps xxil. 10. 2 seruata fuertt for seruaverit, similarly xxvi. 51. 9 
quassatt fuerant for quassauerant ; plausible too is the addition of haud magno before 
cum adsensu in XXi. Io. 2. 


N.F. LXXXVI. 2 (1937). 

1. Leo Weisgerber, Vergil Aen.v1t.741 und die Friihgeschichte des Namens‘ Deutsch’ : 
the date and origin of the use of Teutonicus to denote the German race and language in 
the Middle Ages; the significance of the schol. on Verg. Aen. vii. 741 in Cod. Turon. 
= Bern 165, where for the first time (c. 830 A.D.) the explanation of Teutonico as 
‘Gallic’ is abandoned, and catetas is glossed lingua theotisca hastae dicuntur (the 
earliest extant use of the word theodtscus (= tedesco, deutsch). Other valuable 
discussions. 

2. W. Kroll, Ciceros Rede fiir Plancius: most interesting appreciation ; behind the 
scenes at the trial—delicate position of Cicero, friend and debtor to both parties: 
the real nature of the charge, and Cicero’s answer to it.—Plancius indeed guilty of 
bribery and undue influence, but had avoided transgressing letter of laws against 
sodalicia and ambitus. How far the extant speech resembles that delivered in court. 
Technique of the speech. 

3. Robert Philippson, zur Psychologie der Stoa: review of Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
doctrines about the soul; relations of the older Stoics to Aristotle, and of Panaitios 
to the former, at great length and in great detail. 

4. Hilarius Emonds: die Oligarchenrevolte zu Megara im Jahre 375 und der Philosoph 
Ichthyas bet Tertullian Apol. 46, 16: wholly successful treatment of Tert. loc. cit., 
Ichthyas dum civitati insidias dispontt occiditur. The conjecture Hippias, and con- 
sequent modern abuse of Tert., properly rejected. Ichthyas is the head of the Megarian 
school of philosophy (successor to Eucleides), slain while supporting the oligarchs in 
the revolt of 375 (Diod. xv. 40, 4). Tert.’s ultimate source prob. Aristotle’s Meyap. 
modr. Important vindication of Tert.’s historical trustworthiness. 
MISZELLEN.—Hans Lucas, der Vergilkommentar des Carvilius Pictor und die Scholia 
Danielis: read Carvilius for Corvilius in Schol. Dan. = Serv. Auct. Aen. 1. 110 Thilo. 
He is then Carvilius Pictor, the obirectator V ergilit of Donat. Vit. Verg. 65,18 R. Note 
by E. Bickel: we have here the name of the author of the Schol. Dan. 


N.F, LXXXVI. 3 (1937). 

1. Arthur Mentz, die ‘Notae’ der Germanen bet Tacitus: the symbols described by 
Tacitus Germ. 10 are runes; here called notae because the parallel to the Roman notae 
vulgares (a sort of popular shorthand of the type P.= Publius) would best convey 
the author’s meaning to the public. Tacitus is thus by far our earliest authority for 
runes; of which he displays more than a superficial knowledge. 
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2. Alfred Klotz, Diodors rémische Annalen: investigation of the source; D.’s 
selection of events to be described: his indifference to chronology and proper names ; 
omissions and abbreviations; general conclusion: D.’s Roman history was derived 
from a Latin source at latest a generation before Licinius Macer. 

3. Eric Késterman, ‘Status’ als politischer Terminus in der Antike: development 
of status as a political or constitutional technical term from its original meanings 
‘condition’ and ‘settled condition’. 

4. Adolf Dyroff, Junkos und Ariston von Keos iiber das Gretsenalter: it seems (but 
the article is untidy and obscure) that Aristotle and Theophrastus were the ultimate 
philosophic models and sources of the work of Juncus On Old Age. 

5. Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer, der Plotin-Codex Vindobonensis Phil. Graecus 226: 
description and readings of a neglected but important MS.; its relation to other 
MSS. of Plotinus determined, and its contribution to the text assessed. 

MISZELLEN.—Ludwig Bieler, zur Mosella des Ausontus: ‘cliens’ in der Bedeutung 
‘colonus’: brilliant conjecture cliens for diem restores sense to Auson. Mos. 206, and 
affords an example of a rare and interesting meaning of the word cliens. 

E. Bickel, die devxra der Stoa ber Ausonius: dunrai in der Schretbung ‘fictae’: 
fictae understood as ¢vxrai makes sense out of nonsense in Auson. Epiced. v. 32, 
p. 33 Schenkl. 


N.F. LXXXVI. 4 (1937). 

1. Friedrich Schwenn, zu Alkmans grossem Partheneton-Fragment: no important 
contribution, ignorance of essential recent literature. avri 5’ evdexa is still ‘gegen elf 
Madchen’, despite the solecism: and no one will believe that rai [TeAevddes are Agido 
and Hagesichora. 

2. R. Laqueur, Forschungen zu Thukydides: Thucydides’ History is a wretched 
confusion of (1) an original version, (2) almost ubiquitous later additions, unreconciled 
either in matter or even in grammar with the original. In particular, all parentheses 
(about 300!) are later insertions, added when T.’s views and sympathies had changed, 
but left side by side with the original which they flatly contradict. These ridiculous 
opinions receive no support from the five examples given. The author’s method (which 
he describes as ‘an indissoluble unity of Textkritsk, Quellenkritsk, and Hohere Kritik’) 
is now applied at tedious length to T.’s account of who or what began the war, and 
of his chronological system. 

3. Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer, der Plotin-Codex Laurentianus 87, 3: learned description 
and discussion of MSS. of Plotinus, in particular of A (Laur. 87, 3). 

MISZELLE.—E. B{ickel], malae ‘Zauberin’ von der Medea in der rom. Tragodie: 
Seneca, Med. 292 adduced in support of the sense given to malas in Liv. Andr. Achilles 
by the same scholar in Rh. Mus. 1xxxvi. 1, p. 11. 


N.F. LXXXVII. 1 (1938). 


1. Karl Deichgraber, Xenophanes mepi dvcews: highly illuminating discussion of 
the poem on Nature; the fragments finally disprove the view (Burnet, Jaeger) that 
X. wrote no such poem. Earth and water were his elements ; earth periodically flooded 
by sea, mankind recreated from slime. X.’s theory of knowledge and its relation to 
the sensible world. Position of deity in the poem and in X.’s philosophy. X.’s poem 
a transitional stage from theogony to physics. 

2. Alfred Klotz, zu den Quellen der Archaiologia des Dionystos von Haltkarnassos: 
D.’s relations to his authorities (given i. 7. 2) ; occasional but rare exercise of his own 
judgment, esp. in speeches, and commonsense alterations. Deep research into sources 
by an untiring Quellenforscher. 
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3. August Oxé, I'ddeipa (Gades, Cadiz): Pliny, N.H. 4. 119.—(1) the distance from 
Gades to Gibraltar should be read LXXV, not XXV; (2) the original figures in 
Polybius for length and breadth of Gades were round numbers roo and 25 stades. 
A good emendation in Strabo iil, p. 169; (3) for spstus shatium XV est read (saeptum) 
tpsius stadium (genit.) XV est. 

4. Willy Morel, zu den Argonautica des Valerius Flaccus: 1. 306 sq.—with tuto 
(Gronov.), and nunc for dumque (Koch), destroys the neat Latin by suggesting tncerto 
for tncertus. 1.355 $Sq.—supports carentem . . .fovit. li. 43.—supports capius. li. 92.— 
miseretque for miserentque (wrongly). ii. 130.—supports cum fingts. ii. 220.—confictunt 
for cum factbus (most unhappily). iii. 565 sugts for sug (unnecess.). iii. 641.—Inter- 
pretation. iv. 184.—aspiceres for respicias. v. 670.—Interpr. vi. 213.—date for age. 
Vi. 330.—mnunc corrected to mea (!): better hinc? vi. 565.—patriae for pariter. vi.696.— 
puer stratis for pharetratis. vii. 418.—domum for tuum. vii. 534.—victum for tpsam. 
vii. 560.—reads deserta sub (Bahrens) axibus ornus. viii. 10.—defends tlle. viii. 113.— 
approves sguamis for quamvis. 

5. Konrat Ziegler, der Kreter Echemmas: A. Pal. vi. 121.—Echemmas not a con- 
temporary of Callim., but a prehistoric character whose hunting-bow was still 
preserved in Delos, relic of a time when goats abounded there. Interesting points of 
interpretation. 

6. Franz Dornseiff, zum homerischen Hermeshymnos: Homeric adaptation in 
v. 466 = @ 40. [Athene is a kleine antike Shirley Temple.] Interpr. of 531 sqq. The 
conscious rivalry between the hymn to Hermes and the hymn to Apollo. 

7. August Hausrath, eim spdtgriechischer Schwank und ein byzantimsches Volks- 
buch: the four pieces inserted into cod. Laur. 57, 30: restored text of the first piece, a 
moral fable; language and style prove it and the following pieces early Byzantine. 
Origins and explanations. How they became known to Sacchetti (1400). Interesting. 

MISZELLEN.—Hans Hess, Substantivierter Infinitiv als Epexegese bet Thukydides: 
retains and explains ro AéyeoOar vill. 87. 3 and ro. . . elvas Vil. 67. I. 

Ludwig Radermacher, Hesiod, Erga 727 ff.: the prohibition explained as a religious 
taboo. 


N.F. LXXXVII. 2 (1938). 


1. Wilhelm Siiss, Nochmals zur Cistellaria des Plautus: continuation (v. Rh. Mus. 
Ixxxiv. p. 161) of the author’s contribution to the textual criticism and interpretation, 
both general and detailed, of the play. 

2. Felix Bolte, Triphylien bet Strabon: Strabo’s relation to his sources Artemidorus, 
Apollodorus, Demetrius, in his treatment of Triphylia. 

3. Arpad Szabé6, Roma Quadrata: the meaning of quadrata ; signifies not ‘squared’ 
but a division into four segments meeting a central point, like the four quarters of 
a circle. 

4. Robert Philippson, Epicurea: (1) conjecture in Epicurus’ letter to Menoikeus, 
§128. (2) Some borrowings by Epicurus from Aristotle. (3) Interpretation of Epicurus’ 
xupia dd€a, 1x. 

5. Heinz Gemoll, Silva Caesta: history of research into the localization of Tacitus’ 
silva caesta (Ann. 1. 50). Negative conclusion, except that it must have extended 
over the later Heissen and Heisingen. 

MISZELLEN.—Hans Lucas, zum Fretum des Plautus: ‘Fretum’ a nickname, taken 
from, e.g., Scylla—Charybdis (fretum = ‘strait’), for a financially voracious and absorb- 
ing courtesan. 

Alfred Klotz, zu Naevius’ Bellum Poenicum: supports the view that the poem 
began with history of B.P., and that the adventures of Aeneas and founding of Rome 
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were inserted in the narrative of events between 262 and 257, occupying Bk. I and all 
Bks. II and III. Suggests occasion for introduction of this huge ee was the 
fighting at Egesta 260 or Agrigentum 262. 


N.F. LXXXVII. 3 (1938). 

1. Ernst Bickel, die Vates der Kelten und die Interpretatio Graeca des siidgallischen 
Matronenkultes 1m Eumenidenkult: is vates a Celtic cult-title ?>—ovdreis Strabo iv. 4. 4, 
evayets Ammianus xv. 9. 8; readings defended in both places: scrutantes serutani 
emended to scrut. sacruficandt (= Strabo’s fepovovl) in Amm. |.c. Relations of Strabo, 
Ammianus—Timagenes, Diodorus to Poseidonius. Nature of the classes of Druids and 
Euhageis. Position of latter in cult of Matrénae, and ‘interpretatio graeca’ of this cult 
in S. Gaul through the Gk. cult of Eumenides as goddesses of fertility. 

2. Oscar Schiitz, zwet orphische Liturgien: restoration and interpretation of the 
Orphic fragments published by Smyly, Gk. Pap. from Gurob, 1921. The left-hand 
text = a liturgy-dialogue between priest and congregation during a sacrifice + 
initiation. [Exceedingly hazardous; too much depends on restorations, and there is 
no good indication of dialogue.] Nature of the ceremony of initiation: d6vos and 
BouvxddAos as Orphic ranks: difficulty of the sacrifice (and eating) of flesh. The right- 
hand text: guess-work supplements: 28 lines, each of c. 30 letters—z26 letters in each 
line (average) being non-extant in the Papyrus. Restored as dialogue between High- 
Priest and Baxyxor. 

3. Albrecht von Blumenthal, zur rémischen Religion der archatschen Zett: 1. zur 
Captio der Vestalinnen:—Gellius 1. 12. 14 fuit archaic= fuertt, amata= ddpjra 
(virgin). 2. zum Namen des Sonnengottes:—Varro, L.L. v. 68 read Sol: a <sa)vel, 
quod ita Sabint, vel <quod) solus ita lucet, etc. 3. Q.R.F.C. :—Varro, L.L. vi. 31 read rex 
<ex sacrificio tus dicceb)at. 4. die Vinalia Rustica :—Varro, L.L. vi. 16 read flamen 
por<tuna>lis virum legit. 5. zu den Larentalia:—Varro, L.L. vi. 23 read parentant 

festo, qui a<ltXe>ra dicitur dies Parent<aliyum, and manibus servi<t) libum sacerdotes. 

4. Karl Mras, die in den neuen Atnynoes zu Kallimachos’ Aira erwahnten Kult- 
bilder der samischen Hera: excellent new readings in the diyy. Two statues of Hera 
are described therein: the prehistoric wooden one, and a later (archaic?) marble one. 

MISZELLEN.—Ludwig Radermacher, xdyaros: xdyaros in sense of the ‘effort’ of 
child-bearing, with special reference to S. O.T. 174. 

Heinrich Paessens, zum Partikelgebrauch bet Vellewus Paterculus: ut...et= ut... 
ita et; two examples from Seneca, three from Vell. Pat. (+ one ex. of ut... mec= ut 

. tta non), discussed and established. 


N.F. LXXXVII. 

1. Konrat Ziegler, Plutarchstudien: textual criticism and discussion of two dozen 
passages in Plutarch’s Caesar; not very convincing, sometimes unnecessary (e.g., 
évovras opa@ar for évopHar C.1, 4 (p. 290, 7), map€ornoay for wepveornaay C. 26, 5 (p. 324, 13). 

2. Friedrich Lammert, zu den Poliorkettkern Apollodoros und Athenatos und zur 
Poliorketik des Vitruvius: excellent critical review of W. Sackur, Vitruv und die 
Poliorketiker, Vitruv und die christliche Antike, Bautechnisches aus der Literatur des 
Altertums, Berlin, 1925. 

3. Heinrich Naumann, Suetons Vergilvita: conclusions: the life of V. published 
by Petrus Daniel in 1600 (1) stood in Aelius Donatus’ comment. on V.; (2) represents 
almost word for word the life of V. in Sueton. Vir. Illustr.; (3) is the immediate or 
mediate source for all the other Lives of V.; interrelations of these other Lives. 

4. Franz Dirlmeier, der Satz des Anaximandros von Milet, (VS5 12 B 1): how much 
is Anaxim., how much Peripatetic paraphrase, in the phraseology of the fragment 
given by Simplicius, loc. cit. 
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MISZELLE.—August Oxé, Zwet ‘Carmina Epigraphica’ aus augusteischer Zeit:— 
(r) Aco-bowl from Angera on Lago Maggiore, c. end 1st cent. B.C. : sdcirco palma semper 
et laurus viret, ne destt unquam praemium victoribus. (2) Tombstone from Mainz, early 


Augustan, with interesting spelling: prose Paulla Tt. juli Selvint ex chor. Sur. anno. 


xxix h.s.e., then hexameter and 2 pentameters ospes st vacum est tumuli cognoscere 


cassus, perlege: nam mortts caussa dolenda fuutt. dic rogo nuc tuuenis, sit tibs terra levis. 


INDEXES 
I. GENERAL INDEX 


Aegrituds Perdicae, notes on the, 162. 

Aeschylus, Agamemnon, (122 ff.), 204 ff. 

Aristotle, de caelo, 288A (2-9), 34 

Aristotle on nature and chance, 129 ff. 

Attic drama, the postponement of interrogatives in, 
147 ff. 


Balme, D. M., Greek science and mechanism, 1209 ff. 

Barber, E. A., notes on the Diegeseis of Calli- 
machus (Pap. Mil. 18), 65 ff. 

Beare, W., masks on the Roman stage, 139 ff. 

Bury, R. G., Plato, Philebus (66a), 108. 


Callimachus, notes on the Diegeseis of (Pap. Mil. 18), 
65 ff. 

Chariton, some lacunae in, 30; some remarks on the 
text of, 212 f. 

Cicero, de Divinatione, and Asconius, London manu- 
scripts of, 153 ff. 

Claudian, notes on some astronomical passages of, 1 ff. 

Cleisthenes, the ancestral laws of, 84 ff. 

Cornford, F. M., Aristotle, de caelo, 288A (2-9), 34 f. 


Demetrius, de Elocutione, notes on, 41. 
Dracontius, notes on, 157 ff. 


Edwards, W. M., the eagles and the hare, 204 ff. 

Euripides, a preliminary skeleton list of the manu- 
scripts of, 98 ff. 

Euripides, Orestes, a new collation with Cod. Par. Gr. 
(2713), 184 ff. 


Greek ghost-words, some late, 31 ff. 

Greek science and mechanism, 129 ff. 

Greek theories of art and literature down to 400 B.C., 
166 ff. 

Greek verse, an inelegant, 163 ff. 


Hackforth, R., on some passages of Plato’s Philebus, 
ff 


23 fi. 
Hudson-Williams, A., notes on Dracontius and on 
the Aegritudo Perdicae, 157 ff. 


Iambulos, the date of, 9 f.; a note on, 193. 


Josephus’ Antiquities, the ar of, 36 ff.; 
critical notes on (conid.), 180 ff. 


Lee, H. D. P., the aviary simile in the Theaetetus, 
208 ff. 

Lockwood, J. F., notes on Demetrius, de Elocu- 
tione, 41 ff.; London manuscripts of Cicero, de 
Divinatione, and Asconius, 153 ff. 


— Willy, some remarks on the text of Chariton, 


212 f. 
Munro, J. A. R., the ancestral laws of Cleisthenes, 
84 ff. 





Palmer, L. R., some late Greek ghost-words, 31 ff. 

Pearson, Lionel, Thucydides and the geographical 
tradition, 48 ff. 

Pindar, Pyth. v, two difficulties in, 69 f. 

Plato’s Philebus, on some passages of, 23 ff.; Philebus 
(66A), 108. 

Plutarch’s Moralia, rhythm and authenticity in, 194 ff. 

Plutarch’s Pelopidas, the sources of, 11 ff. 


Richards, G. C., the composition of Josephus’ 
Antiquities, 36 ff.; [and R. J. H. Shutt], critical 
notes on (conid.), 180 ff. 

Roman stage, masks on the, 139 ff. 

Rose, H. J., the date of Iambulos, 9f.; some 
lacunae in Chariton, 30; two difficulties in Pindar, 
Pyth. v, 69 f. 


Sandbach, F. H., rhythm and authenticity in 
Plutarch’s Moralia, 194 ff. 
Semple, W. H., notes (conid.) on some astrono- 
mical passages of Claudian, 1 ff. 
Shutt, R. J. H. [and G. C. Richards], critical 
notes on Josephus’ Antiquities (contd.), 180 ff. 
Spranger, J. A., a preliminary skeleton list of the 
manuscripts of ‘Euripides, 98 ff. ; a new collation of 
the Orestes of Euripides with Cod. Par. Gr. (2713), 
184 ff. 
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in Attic drama, 147 ff. 

Thucydides and the geographical tradition, 48 ff. 

Timaios, the disorderly motion in the, 71 ff. 

Todd, O. J., an inelegant Greek verse, 163 ff. 


Vlastos, Gregory, the disorderly motion in the 
Timaios, 71 ff 


Webster, T. B. L., Greek theories of art and literature 
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Il. INDEX LOCORUM 


Aegritudo Perdicae (29 f.), (116), 162. 
Aeschylus: 

Agam. (122 ff.), 204 ff. 
Alcidamas: 

de soph. (20), 42. 
Anonymus: 

de Fig. (13), 44 


Phaen. (71), 4. 
Aristophanes: 

Lys. (7 £.), 144. 
Aristotle: 

Anal. Pr. 32°10, 132; 18, 133. 

Ath. Pol. 4. (2), 90; 7- (3), 943 8. (1), 953 8. (3), 
(4), 943 13- (5), 925 20. (1), 21. (2), 90; 21. (3), 
99, (3), 84 21. (4), 90; 22. (1), 84, 85; 22. (5), 953 
29- \3)s 


de anima po ff., 733 416915, 132; 434%, 135. 


de caelo 288. 2-9, 34 f. 
de interpret. 16°3, 16°10, 209. 
de motu an. (8), 131. 
Gen. An. 743% b3, 766930, 131 ; 77894, 132; 77847, 
1335 778” 19, 131. 
Met. 98918, 134; 102798, 133f.; 1027534, 
106526, 1333 1035°7, 135 f. 
Part. An. 63921, 64074, 130; 642734, 663513, 
67718, 131 ; 685>15, 137. 
Phys. ii. (4-9), 129 ff. ; 21834, 76; 22231-22398, 
753 222°33-223%2, "96; 22333, 2-12, 12-18, 
18-21, 251519-26, 265%rr, 75. 
Pol. 1275", go. 
Arnobius: 
Nat. 1. (41), 162. 
Augustine: 
de civ. det, vii. (2), 160. 
Ausonius: 


v. 17. (8-9), 4. 


Catullus: 
Ixiii. (6), 162. 
Chariton: 
iil. I. (4), 212; lil. 3: (5), 393 iil. 4. (4), i iv. 6. (5), 
212; Vv. 2. (3), 212 f.; v. 2. (8), 212; v. 5. (3), 2133 
vi. 2. (10), 30; Vi. 5. (3), (10), 213; Vi. 6. (8), 30; 
vii. 5. (5), Vili. 1. (2), 2. (11), 212. 
Cicero: 
Aratea (317-18), 3. 
de Div. i. (13), 162. 
de Orat. iii. (221), 139 ff. 
Claudian: 
Carm. i. (18-28), 1 f.; i. (36-8), 7 £.; ili. (363-6), 
33 V. (40-2), 5; vili. (121-3), 6; vill. (248-89), 
4 f.; x. (287 t), pp xv. (145 ff.), (148-9), 53 
xv. (31 5-20), 6f.; xvii. (119-20), 3 f.; xviii. 
(114), 25 xxi. (248-50), 6; xxiv. (208-9), 4- 
C.M. xxvii. (7-10), 5 f.; (xxviii), 6 ; xxviii. (7-10), 
(15-19), 7° 
Rapt. Pros. i. (259-61), 5. 
Cleomedes: 
de motu circ. i. (6), 193; i. 6. (31-2), 9. 


Demosthenes: 
“< . ©), (29), 29. 
i 
il. i. 56. (7), 9» 193. 
Diomedes: 
(p. 489, Keil), 139 ff.; (pp. 490-1, Keil), 145. 
Donatus: 
de Comoedia, vi. (3), 139 ff. 
praef. Ad. i. (6), 139 ff. 
praef. Eun. i. (6), 139 ff. 


Dracontius: 

de laud. det i. (288), 161 ; (329-31), 1573 i. (597), 
li. (43), 1595 Ul. (143 f), lil. (32-5), 1575 lil 
(171-8), (541-6), 158. 
orig. rosarum (11 f.), 161 f. 

Orest. trag. (178-80), (484), (785), (924), 161. 

Romulea ii. (19-22), v. (40-3), 1595 vi. (50), 157; 
vi. (115-18), 159 f.; viii. (26), 158; viii. (536- 
9), X- (439-42), 160; X. (490-3), 1 

Satis}. (49-52), 158 £. ; (270), 160; (299), 159. 


Epicurus: 
li. 87. (8), 73. 
Euripides: 
Hec. (368), 207. 
Med. (7), 207. 


Festus: 
S.v. personata, 139 ff. 


Germanicus: 
Aratea (25-6), (77-8), (229-30), (492-3), 2. 


Hecataeus: 
F. (102), 51; F, (129), (138), (141), (204), 5°; 
F. (217), 52; F. (275), (287), (291), (299), 
(332), 50. 
Herodotus: 
i. (59), 855 i. (65), 90; ili. (64), 29; iii. (81), 86 
v. (66), 90; v. (69), 89, 90; vii. (173), 49. 
Homer: 
Od. v. (272), 2. 
Horace: 
Od. i. 12. (46-8), 1. 


Isocrates: 


(198a), 67; vil. (16), 85. 


Josephus: 
Ant. xii. (213), 38. 
Vita (55), 38. 


Livy: 
vii. (2), 143. 
Lucan: 

Ve ¥. (23) 2; vii. (866-7), 6; x. (274-5), (307-8), 7. 


uci 
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